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PREFACE 


Years ago, when we were girls and boys at Punahou, 
some of us had the keen pleasure in long summer vaca- 
tions of tramping through the gulches of Kohala with 
the Bond grandchildren and of racing our horses to the 
big heiau across miles of grassy flats. But the greatest 
privilege was to be invited to stay at the old house and 
sometimes to be allowed to see “Grandpa Bond” sitting in 
his chair. His hands were crippled then, like his body, 
but his smile and his mind were bright and clear. 
Once, on leaving for Honolulu, my mother took me in 
to see him. It was not long after my own father had 
died. I can still see Father Bond smile and hear him 
say, “Goodbye, Nealie, God bless you and yours.” 
Mother Bond we were too little to remember, but her 
spirit seemed to live in the house and in the garden, and 
in her children. It was a very wonderful and beautiful 
thing, that old house and the home which Elias and 
Ellen Bond had made within it. 

How that home came to be so rare and so vital 
this story tries to tell. It seems to me that those noble 
lives give out their own story better than anyone else, 
however loving, could possibly tell it for them. And 
so I have tried to set it down as far as might be in 
their own words. 

Records, as far as they go, have been at many points 
abundant, but it has been a task extending over several 
years to bring them together and to select from them 
the essentials of a memoir. Miss Caroline Bond has 
been, first and always, the careful guardian of her 
father’s and mother’s treasured records. And it is 
largely for her sake, together with that of her brother 
and sister, that I have set this story down at length. 
Without their help the book would have been impos- 
sible. In 1913 these remaining children of the Kohala 
mission home had printed at the little Midget Press in 
Kohala an account of their father’s life which had been 
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carefully put together by Miss McCormick, principal 
of Kohala Seminary. This little book is now out of 
print and the thought has been to make available a 
more complete account. 

The early chapters of the narrative are in words 
written by Father Bond himself in his later years. The 
major part, however, is taken from manuscript letters 
preserved in the archives of the American Board of 
Missions in Boston, a wealth of detail to which the 
first account of Father Bond’s life did not have access. 
The same is true of certain letters written to the mis- 
sion agent in Honolulu and still preserved there. And 
beside these, acknowledgements of courtesy must be 
very numerous indeed, even tho one may scarcely hope 
to make them complete. Essential links supplied by the 
compiler have been set down in larger type; the pass- 
ages quoted, when beyond the length of a phrase or 
two, have been indented and printed in smaller type. 
Occasional explanations by the original writer are 
quoted, as written, in parentheses; interpolations by the 
compiler appear in square brackets, when it has been 
necessary to insert within the limits of a quotation. 
Original spelling and wording have been retained in 
quotations. 

Outside of the home itself and the records kept 
there, acknowledgment is very gratefully made for the 
courtesy of access to the recollections and for the pains- 
taking aid of many personal friends; to the manuscripts 
of the American Board in Boston, 1n particular thru one 
of its secretaries, Dr. D. Brewer Eddy; also to the files of 
the Hawaiian Mission Children’s Society; to newspaper 
files in the Archives of Hawaii, also in Honolulu; to 
the manuscript diary of Father and Mother Rice on the 
voyage of the ship Gloucester, kindly lent by Mrs. Dora 
Rice Isenberg of Kauat1; to files of business letters in 
Honolulu made accessible thru members of the Castle 
Fistate and of the firm of Castle & Cooke, Ltd.; and to 
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the boyhood journal, also in manuscript, of Rev. A. O. 
Forbes, made available by his son, W. J. Forbes. 

To the old town of Hallowell, Maine, and to several 
of its citizens I am singularly indebted, as likewise to 
an extremely interesting book called Old Hallowell on 
the Kennebec by Emma H. Nason of Augusta, Maine. 
From work in Boston during the summer of 1925 I 
took the night train for Portland and Hallowell, altho 
I scarcely hoped to find any there who remembered 
Elias Bond. I was amazed to come upon him as a town 
legend and to discover townspeople who had been 
intimately acquainted, not with him, indeed, but with 
his father and mother! Even the young Irish station 
master, who could tell me nothing of the Old South 
Church there, knew the three people in all Hallowell 
who could give me what I sought. So up the village 
street I went and actually found them all at home. 
Miss Eveleth, the librarian, almost seized upon me in 
her eagerness to know of her distant cousin, Julia 
Bond, with whom she had played in the summers of 
long ago. She took me to the town library and showed 
me the Sandwich Island treasures sent back eighty 
years ago by Elias Bond to his father. And she was 
more than kind about lending me pictures. 

But the two “oldest inhabitants’’, dear ladies! I can- 
not cut their story short. There they were, in sprightly 
old age, most kindly hospitable to my appeal. Both had 
been librarians at the Hallowell Library and intimate 
friends in the Bond household. Miss Gilman was a 
namesake, even, of Sophia Bond, Elias’ stepmother, and 
always spoke of her as Aunt Bond. She proved also to 
be a sister of Hon. Gorham D. Gilman, a Hallowell boy, 
who, having run away to sea, became not only an 
honored citizen but also a staunch friend and repre- 
sentative of the Hawaiian Islands. When I thanked 
Miss Gilman for being willing to see me, she said that 
she would have felt herself a traitor to her brother, had 
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she refused to see anyone from the Sandwich Islands. 
She told me eagerly her memories of the Bonds and the 
beloved Old South Church with its tower by Bulfinch, 
of its burning down in 1878, of the old Paul Revere 
bell falling to the ground, “tolling its own knell as it 
fell”, of the cracked bell being recast and replaced in 
the tower of the new stone church, and of the old bell 
clapper being preserved in the Hallowell Library. And 
then, frail though she was, she took me out in a misty 
rain down an unfrequented side path to show me the 
old clapboarded farm house by the river’s edge where 
Aunt Bond and Uncle Bond had always lived. 

And Miss Page, almost ninety years old, but quite 
equal to the demands of life, coming back alone every 
summer to open her quaint old New England house, 
with its “hall of the forty platters’,—how shall one tell 
ot the gentle hospitality meted out tome there”: thier 
father, Deacon Page, had been Elias Bond’s first 
Sunday School teacher, but she herself was too little in 
1840 to remember him personally. Very vividly, how- 
ever, did she recall the strange treasures that he had 
sent back to his father and how eagerly his father 
looked for letters from the Sandwich Islands. Her 
memories of Hallowell centered around the Old South 
Church of which she gave me the interesting moonlight 
picture which is reproduced elsewhere, and later a 
monograph on the history of the church written by her- 
self. Hardly a Sunday, she said, failed to find old 
Mr. Bond sitting in the front pew, his hand cupped 
to his ear to catch every word of the sermon. And 
not far from his house on the main street of the town 
Miss Page showed me Mr. Bond’s shop where she 
recalled watching him “building hats’’, shaping the felt 
with a steaming hot iron on the hat blocks. 

How indeed may one even name over all the friends 
and the kindnesses which go into the making of a book? 
One can but say Thank You to them all. 
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His Family and Home in Maine 


OME thirty miles inland from the Atlantic sea- 

board of the Maine coast, up the winding valley 

of the lovely Kennebec River, lies the old town of 
Hallowell whence Elias Bond and his young wife, Ellen 
Howell, set out in 1840 on their pilgrimage to the distant 
Sandwich Islands. Hallowell is a quiet little town today, 
but its citizens boast loyally of its being a city, the small- 
est to be sure in the United States, four miles square, and 
of its containing the marble pits where hundreds of men 
quarried the celebrated Plymouth memorial monument. 
In very early days the silver winding of the Kennebec, 
Long-Land-Water, formed the only broad track thru 
dense forest, and in the shelter of the point called Bom- 
bahook there was an ancient Indian village known as 
Koussinok. Here dwelt “the gentle Abenaki’ tribe 
whose braves readily traded their beaver skins when 
the sober Pilgrim fathers from Plymouth settlement 
brought their first shallop of corn up the Kennebec. A 
century later, after’ the French and) Indian) wars, 
Pilgrim sons, receiving grants of land, began to settle 
here at Bombahook, for the Kennebec was looked upon 
then as the highway to Canada and the outlet for that 
vast territory. Lumber from “up country” found its 
way down the river in the spring freshets and was 
stopped at “The Hook”, later Hallowell, where ships 
and boats were built. 

For even so far from the coast Hallowell smacked 
of the sea. It was the head of tide water and the 
highest point on the Kennebec to which sea-going 
vessels could navigate. And between lumbering and 
shipping there was much talk of the sea. In time, trade 
with the West Indies sprang up and Hallowell boys 
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often shipped before the mast for long voyages. The 
town prospered. The graceful Bulfinch tower on the 
beloved Old South Church, with its delicate urns and 
open lantern wherein swung the famous Paul Revere 
bell, dominated the town as the church guided the 
thought and culture of its people. Newspapers sprang 
up, printing houses flourished, books even were pub- 
lished, and a lyceum was founded where speakers from 
far cities lectured to eager listeners. When the arrival 
of R. H. Dana, Jr., author of Two Years before the 
Mast, was announced, “‘the citizens turned out en masse 
to hear a professional sailor tell of the sea and the 
things’ \ot  thesea’’, /only)in the end, (alas) to ister 
politely, but in keen disappointment, to a scholarly dis- 
course on Edmund Burke! Cultural ties with Old Eng- 
land long maintained their influence and to this day the 
“natives” pronounce the name of the town “Hollowell’, 
just as do their English cousins across the water. 

It was in this thriving town of Hallowell that Elias 
Bond was born in 1813 into a life of sturdy pioneering 
where logging, ship-building and ocean trade were the 
chief commercial interests. Small wonder that he 
longed to “go to sea”. Smaller wonder, considering the 
home stimulus, that he spent his life on far distant 
isles of the sea. 

But he tells his story best himself, writing it as an 
old man to satisfy the great longing of his children. 
And altho, in his modesty, he had no desire to see 
it printed, yet today he would surely not have withheld 
it from us, realizing, as he would have been quick to do, © 
how eagerly we now piece together all the threads in 
the epic story of Hawaii’s pioneers. 

Dear Children, 
As you well know, I think a sufficient number of Biog- 
raphies and Memorials of the members of the Hawaiian 


Mission have already been published. Nothing would induce 
me to add thereto. Besides, naturally being an obscure per- 
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son from birth, without endowments of any kind to mark 
my character, and having lived here in Kohala an obscure 
and uneventful life, there is in truth very little of interest 
that can be looked for, even by my children, in my Mis- 
sionary or previous life. Nevertheless, as you so kindly and 
persistently beg of me “a few of the main incidents of my 
life’, I will jot down for you some of the few events not 
yet passed from memory. 

I never cease to thank God that I was born of good 
Puritan godly stock, though I am keenly aware that this very 
vantage in which I so rejoice should lead me to great hu- 
mility, in view of the lack of earnestness for my Master 
which my life has shown and in view also of the comparatively 
meager results which have been achieved by my labors. ... . 

My Grandfather Davis, a farmer of Billerica, Massachu- 
setts, had a family of nine daughters. They were women 
of mark, of best Puritan training and Puritan virtues. 
Nearly all of them were pious and reared a godly offspring. 
The Brothers of that family were four, all long since in 
their graves. 

Watertown, close to Boston and now a part of it, was 
the old Bond nest. There was a large family of sons 
reared by your Paternal Great-Grandfather with their mus- 
kets ever ready at hand to protect the family from massacre 
by Indians. Your Great-Grandfather, Col. William Bond, 
was an officer of repute in the war of the Revolution. 


The first William Bond had arrived in America be- 
fore 1650 from Bury St. Edmund’s, Suffolk County, 
England, and settled at Watertown, Massachusetts. 
He was from a large Bond connection owning estates 
in eleven English counties. Rev. Elias Bond of Kohala 
was in the fifth generation of descent from this Water- 
town settler. | 

One of the manuscript treasures of the Bond family 
of Kohala is the following letter written to young 
Spencer Bond when he was in Hartford at school, by 
his father’s aged father who still lived in Hallowell, 
Maine, where he cherished an intense interest in his 
son’s family and mission work, as» well as in the 
achievements of his own father, of Revolutionary fame. 
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A quaint little letter this is, written sparingly on one 
small sheet, the handwriting quavering,—at the age of 
ninety !—but the boyhood memory standing out clearly 
over three-quarters of a century. 


Hallowell, Maine, April 5, 1864. 
My ever dear Grand Son, 


I was born in Watertown, Massachusetts, about 8 or 9 
miles westerly from Boston, March 14, 1774, and I saw the 
great and good General George Washington in his carriage 
on his way to Boston, where there was such an immense 
gathering of the people to see and perhaps to hear him. 
When I saw him, he was escorted by as fine a company of 
cavalry as ever I saw. ‘This I think was October 1789. I 
never forgot his looks to this day,—so dignified in his ap- 
pearance. He and my father were personal friends. After 
my father died, it was said in the papers of my Hon’d 
Father that “He was a most vigilant of ficer of tried bravery’. 
Ua He died at Ticonderoga opposite Mount Indepen- 
dence in New York State I think. He died of a Bilious 
disorder and very clear in mind,—said to his Chaplain rais- 
ing his hands and letting them fall, “There now I have done 
all, and shall die in a few minutes.” ..... This he spoke 
with great composure. 

I have been thus particular that you might ever remem- 
ber his invaluable life and peaceful death while you shall 
live. Always remember your descent from such an invalu- 
able man. Let us be prepared to die as much resigned as he 
did and as peacefully. meet our last end! 

I was ninety years old as you will see March 14, 1864, 
and still live! I am now about 13 months older than any 
man in all our village and more than 6 years older than the 
next to him—and yet through a Kind Providence I enjoy 
as good health as I dare ask for at such a great age as | 
am at this time. I have had 10 deaths in my family. But 
since March 13, 1859 I have had no relatwe, only a house- 
keeper. 

Your very affectionate and aged grandfather 
Elias Bond. 


So now, Elias Bond, Jr., in Kohala, sets forth for 
his children the story of his father, building the true 
epic tale from one generation to the next. 
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My father set up his trade as a hatter in Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, just in season to be ruined in business with thou- 
sands of others, by the operation of the hated Embargo in 
the second war. After the Revolutionary war, the Eng- 
lish did much to annoy the Americans, had their ships 
searched, to see if they could find an Englishman employed, 
and carried off American seamen, pretending they were 
English, and impressed them into English service. This 
brought on the second war and then all intercourse between 
England and America was prohibited. This broke up my 
father’s business which he had just gotten nicely started. 
He lost his first wife about the same time. Soon after, 
however, he resolved to start in business again, this time 
deep in the wilds of a Maine forest. ‘To this end he married 
a second wife, my mother, and went to Maine, to start life 
anew, on the bank of the Kennebec river at a little hamlet 
called Hallowell. There we children, seven of us, four 
sons and three daughters, were all born and there immedi- 
ately upon the bank of the river we were reared, but two 
sons coming to mature years,—the one a printer by trade 
died in Boston, myself alone of the number surviving into 
old age. 

It was a rough country, that to which my parents went, 
and the privations they endured were not few nor small. 
One thing however, as I used often to hear Father tell, was 
superabundant as an article of food, and that was salmon. 
In the spring the masses of salmon going up to spawn were 
so densely crowded between the banks of the river that their 
black backs formed a continuous mass out of water from 
one shore to the other. And every one who purposed salt- 
ing down a stock for domestic use, had only to step mid- 
leg deep into water and seizing the heavy fish suddenly by 
the tail, jerk him instantaneously ashore. All this is signi- 
ficant to such as know that it requires a strong man to 
handle a living salmon. 

One year before I came to light, my parents had been 
bereaved of a beloved daughter to whom they were de- 
votedly attached. This was a severely afflictive event. My 
father had long been an active Universalist. But my dear 
mother having been drawn in her deep affliction, to Jesus 
and His Gracious Comforter, as her only hope and Refuge, 
was faithful to Father, and so strong was her faith that he 
would then be brought into the fold, that she declined to 
unite with the church for nearly a year, when to her 
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unspeakable joy Father was brought by the Holy Spirit to 
her side and together they publicly avouched the Lord to 
be their God forever and ever. That was a short time 
before my birth. Having made this public avowal of alleg- 
iance to Jesus Christ, Father carefully enveloped his Uni- 
versalist books presented to him by friends in Boston and 
vicinity, stated his changed views, and returned the books 
to the several donors with thanks. The remaining books 
of that ilk he destroyed. At my birth, therefore, on the 
early morning of August 19, 1813, I. came to the loving 
care of parents whose grand purpose of life had already 
been solemnly determined on. And together they hence- 
forth steadily aimed to make their Lord and Master’s serv- 
ice the predominating service in their domestic, social and 
secular life. This is the first impression I received and the 
last it will be that I lose from memory as you will see. Not 
great as the world goes, not learned or known to fame were 
my dear parents, but heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Jesus Christ to an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled and 
that fadeth not away. 

My Father and, more emphatically still, my Mother were 
saturated with the Missionary spirit. And when I was 
born, a little after the organization of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, Mother called me 
her “little Missionary”. The Kingdom of God, particularly 
in its relation to the Heathen world, was the all absorbing 
topic of our family life. Ours was a “Minister’s House’, a 
Missionary House in its highest sense. Father and Mother 
would give up their own bed joyfully, if need were at any 
time through the unexpected arrival of Ministers or Mis- 
sionaries. Our family was a large one, and not seldom 
some squeezing had to be exercised so that all might be 
accommodated. Never shall I forget the undying, all ab- 
sorbing interest which centered around news from distant 
Ceylon. And in 1821, when the first letters from Kaa- 
humanu and the other chiefs arrived from the Sandwich 
Islands, abounding joy filled the hearts of both my _ par- 
ents. My Father had those letters printed at his own ex- 
pense and scattered all about our neighborhood, so great 
was his interest in them. I think my own joy was quite as 
exuberant, boy of eight though I was, yet mine was not like 
theirs a sanctified joy. Still, I hunted up all manner of 
work that I might get money to send to the American 
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The Sandwich Lslands are situated between 18 and 22 degrees North latitude and between 154 and 
= 160, West longitude from GreenWich, being nine in number, and lying in 9 direction W. N. W. and E. 3. 
BE. Owhyhee being the first. 


s 


a ‘The Mission sailed from Boston about the 20th October, 1819, and arrived in Owbyhee on the Sist 
ag March, . ; 


The ship, which Grought the letters, left Atooi, August 7th, 1820, and errived in New-York 
= March 10th, 1821. i 
= The length and greatest breadth of each, and its esti i in English wiles. 

e ength grea pdb eran: year ba mated sean contents, in English miles. 


=: Ouhyhee, 97 73 4,000 
: Mower, 43 29 600 
Tshoorowa, W 8 60 
weil Ranai, 17 9 no 
eS Morotoi, 40 7 170 
ToT he Sis as 
4 OM, oe. Fi = 
| Gnechow, 20 7 ars 
# Tahoora, i + 


to give a more perfect view of their relative situation. It is to be understood, that the distances are esti- 
mated from the nearest s of one island to the nearest parts of the other. Mowee is N. W. of Owhyhee, 
30 miles; Morotoi, W. N. W. of Mowee, 10; from Owhyhee, 75; Tahoorowa, 8. W. of the southern part 
of Mowee, 7; from Owhyhee, $8; Ranai, W. of Mowee, 9; and the same distance 8. of Morotoi; Wea. 
zB boo, W. N. W. of Morotoi, 27 ; from Owhyhee, 130; Atooi, W..N. W. of Woahoo, 75; from Owhyhee, 
250; Oneehow, W. S. W. of Atooi, 17; from Owhyhee, 290; Tahoora, little more than a ruck, S. W. of 
Oneehow, 23. ‘The distance from the eastern point of Owbyhee to the northwestern eide of Unechow, is 
s about 390 miles. 


. The following distances, in English miles, with the bearings’of the Islands from each other, will help 
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& Letter of Tamoree, Hing of Atovi, to the | Leiter from the Queen of Atoci, to the moth- 
= Rev. D-. Worcester. er ‘pier Ruggles. 


ES This letter was dictated by the king, who has for many years | This letter di by the interpreted in broke: 
3 beenable to speak broken English, It was written down En, sah ealtvel pape Daeatensaad coped by herself, in 
from his mouth, in a large plain hand, which he copied 8 plain legible manner. 

himself. Atooi, July 28, 1820. 


Atooi, July 28, 1820. Dear Frrenp,— am glad d 
ys He ‘ s ees glad your daugh- 
Dear Frienv,—I wish to write a few ter come here. I shall be her mother now, - 


lines to you, to thank you for the good book, } 4. SERGE Gav daneRiae) Ebaced taheys 
eee et han ord [ee ben type gre ine may ie i 
R for us to a Tho pa ple will athe plenty eat. By and by your daughter speak 
zZ read this and all cae ita er Thelieve Owhyhee ; then she learn me how to read, 
h idol df thi and write, and sew ; and talk of that great 

Sg bat poe ig iP oarolobyeng and Akooah, which the good people in America 

f that your et is the only true God, the one love. I begin spell little; read come very 
scrape onalbnee ot aaleie A aout dlana ebe hard, like stone. You very good, send your 


s away; they are no good, they fool me; they ‘ane 
ughter great way to teach the heathen. I 
$ deme no good. I take good care of them. am very glad I can write you a short letter, 
and tell you that 1 be good to your daughter. 


I give them cocoa-nuts, plantains, hogs, arid 
2 od many things, and they fool me at last. I send you my aloha, and tell you I am 
fe Your friend, 


a ow I throw them all away. I have none 
4 now. When your good people learn me, I CHARLOTTE TAPOOLEE, 
Queen of -2tooi. 


38 worship your God. I feel glad you d 
= people as to help us. We fea pols 
shere. American people very good—kind. 
T love them. When they come here 1 take 
care of them; J give him eat; I give him 
clothes; 1 do every thing for him. I thank 
you for giving my son learning. 1 think my 
eon dead. Some man tell me he no dead. 
a Liell him he lie. I suppose he dead. I 
ac all American people. I feel glad to 
see you good folks here. Suppose youcome, 
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Besides the Missionaries, Messrs. Binonaw and Tavas- 
Ton, the following persons go out a2 assistants; viz. Mr. Dax. 
ims Caamaznzaix, Agritulteralist, Brookfield, Mass. Dr. 
Taouas Hotwan, Physician, Cooperstown, N.Y. Mr. Sam- 
ur. Watrszy, Mechanic and Schoolmaster, Branford, Conn. 
Mr. Sawets Rueexes, @afechist and Schoelmateer, Brookfield, 
Conn. Mr. Bussna Loowss, Printer and Scheolmaster, Middle- 
sex, N.Y, All the above named persons are married, and take 
their wives with them. Mr. Chamberlain has five children, 
three sons and two daughters, the eldest child aged 13, The 


2 I take good care of them. I hope you take | following Sandwich Islanders, hopeful converts to Christiani- 
ty, belong to the mission as teachers, viz. Jown Homooars, 


good care of my peo le “in your country. Native of Owhyhee. Tuomas Horoo, Native of Owhyhee. 

Suppose you do, I fee glad. I must close. | Wits Tuxxoox, Native of Atooi. Gzoncr Taxonza,— 

& Accept this from your frieud. : son of Tamoree, king of Atodi and Oneehow, two of the Sand- 
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wich Islands,—who has been educated with the other Native 
ING TAMOREE. | Youths, at the Foreign Mission School, returns with the 
Samvuet Woncester, D. D. Mission to/bis Father: 


fo pig tare 


Duos rier recy tacaes oy 


Cee 
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The Broadside issued in 1821 in Hallowell, Maine, by 
Elias Bond, Sr., on receiving the first news of 
the arrival of the brig Thaddeus at Owhyhee 
in the Sandwich Islands. 
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Board for this Mission, and many is the dollar I earned 
and with loving heart gave to the Missionary Cause. As 
far back as I can remember, I took a boyish pleasure in 
working to earn money that I might have something to con- 
tribute to the cause of Christ. 


Always, on the entertainment of “company”, i. e. social 
gatherings, the evening was closed with a hymn and prayer, 
whilst the prevailing topic of conversation was always the 
Kingdom of God, at home or abroad. And thus it was 
that I came to imbibe an abiding love for Ministers and the 
Missionary Service. With my hand fast in Mother’s I 
gladly trotted to meetings of all kinds, the rare Mission- 
ary gatherings yielding to none in interest. I was priv- 
ileged to carry around the collection box every Sunday even- 
ing at home, when all the journeymen and apprentices were 
gathered with us. I was six years old, or possibly seven. 
We had only coppers then, nothing over. A little sister was 
born and the first Sunday I went in with a copper for her 
as well as myself, and asked Mother if I might find one 
for her regularly. Mother said Yes, and taking Baby’s hand 
put the copper into it, and had her drop it into the box. 
After that I always found a cent for my little sister as well 
as for myself. My first Fourpence ha’ penny, 6% cents, was 
put in for the co on these Islands, and the first dollar I 

; ever earned went the same way. 

That tempting silver, four 
pence ha’penny, the reward for 
excellence in grammar, was too 
great, ja iprize,to (pe ost) At 
was upon the annual examina- 
tion of the dear old School- 
marm’s bevy of pupils, into 
whose dull brains she had made 
unwearied efforts to stamp the 
ABC of Webster’s old Spell- 
ing Book, “bound in boards” 
and covered with dark blue 

— paper, as well as the Com- 
The little shop “where Uncle Elias pendium of Lindley Murray’s 


i ie sai esi oy t ee phate Grammar. At it I went, and 
grapnea in 1925. €o acture 

on the opposite page shows “Uncle surely enough ‘d went aes 

Elias Bond with his letter that Compendium without an 

to Elias in his hand”. error, and so won the first 
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“bit o’ siller’ I ever possessed! ‘Talk about winning battles! 
After Waterloo, do you suppose “old Blucher” or Welling- 
ton himself felt any grander than I with that fourpence, as 
it was called for short? I doubt it. And yet can you 
believe me when I tell you that that same “bit o’ siller”, 
already dedicated to candy and Gun Powder in my plans, 
was nevertheless, by some sort of sanctified hocuspocus, 
inveigled into the Foreign Missionary slot of the contribu- 
tion box ?—for the Sandwich Islands Mission, too! But it 
was all well,—voluntary on my part, of course. The School- 
marm was so afraid that I would waste the money that she 
could not rest, so just as I was going out of the room she 
called me to her and said, “Elias, what are you going to do 
with all that money?” “Oh, three cents for candy and three 
for powder,” I said. She did not say anything more then, 
but saw Mother later. She was an old friend of the family. 
In a few days Mother asked the same question, and suggested 
giving it to the Sandwich Islands Mission. You see the 
Mission had sailed to these Islands in 1819, arriving in 
1820; and this was 1821.) “Oh, Mother,” I) said, “that 
is too much, the first piece of silver I ever had!” But 
Mother replied, “Elias, if you will give that money to 
the Sandwich Islands Mission, I will promise you that 
if ever you come to the time when you have no money 
and need this, I will give it back to you.” I agreed, 
thinking that the time would soon come. At last one 
Saturday night came when I had not a cent for the 
next day. After supper and prayers we drew up to the 
fire. Nothing had come and I thought I had caught 
Mother now. But when it was almost bedtime a neigh- 
bor came in and begged Mother to let me go down town 
to get some thing she needed for the Sabbath. Mother 
said she had no objection, if I was willing; so I went, 
and to be sure when I came back the neighbor gave 
me three cents. That was the only time I was without 
something. I had to earn my way largely through col- 
lege and theological seminary, yet somehow I never felt 
poor,—never, I think, being without a real at least [an old 
Spanish coin worth about 12% cents] when the con- 
tribution box came round. 

I speak of these things so that you may see how it 
was that my thoughts were early led towards the Mis- 
sionary work, and more especially that you may under- 
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stand the influences which surrounded my _ childhood. 
When I was about ten years old a pious Englishman 
and his devoted wife took a room in our house. He 
was a gilder and looking glass maker by trade, but his 
heart was very warm towards his Lord and His cause, 
especially towards the American Board and its Missions. 
He made a very neat Contribution Box of Mahogany, 
divided into two parts, with appropriate apertures for 
the money and mottoes on the sides suited to each divi- 
sion, with “Domestic Missions” and “Foreign Missions” 
respectively at each aperture. As the youngest of the 
family able to perform the service, it fell to my lot to 
carry this box at Prayer time, on each Monthly Concert 
Sabbath, around to each member of the family. And as 
the family was a large one, consisting of Father’s Jour- 
neymen and Apprentices, besides the family proper, I 
gathered quite a sum of money, which at stated periods 
was taken out and passed to the church Treasurer for 
appropriation. JI may as well say that this family con- 
tribution was purely domestic and had nothing to do 
with the usual contributions at church. 


He would know little of child nature, who could not 
readily fancy the great honor ever associated in my 
mind with this service to which I was so early called, . 
as well as the zeal and enthusiasm with which the serv- 
ice was performed. From my very earliest recollections 
and probably from the very adoption of the Domestic 
Contributions spoken of, I was permitted and _ encour- 
aged to earn one cent per week as my share of the offer- 
ings., You smile at the magnitude of my contributions. But 
one cent then was more to me than a dollar is to a child 
of our present day, for example. Many and many a 
time have I jumped at the chance of going, on foot, 1% 
or 2 miles with a blanket full of wool to be carded, 
weighing from 10 to 20 pounds, for a neighbour and 
all for 2 or 3 cents. I should have said that these cents 
were by an unalterable rule always to be earned, never 
to be sought or received as a gratuity. The cents as 
earned were put into Mother’s care. These contribu- 
tions together with others whose demands I acknowl- 
edged, not to speak of the inevitable cents for candy 
and gunpowder and crackers on the 4th of July and 
Muster, naturally kept me pretty wide awake for oppor- 
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tunities to earn the necessary amounts. But singularly 
enough in all those years, not one Monthly Concert ever 
came round without finding me prepared. Nor in all the 
three score years that have since passed, have I ever 
felt poor or been without a mninepence, 12% cents or 
dime, for the contribution box or for necessary food. 


You may put me now along to about 12 years. Mother, 
for some reason, had always called me her “Missionary 
boy”, certainly however, not because I was what the world 
calls a “good boy’, for this I was not. But her heart was 
warm for the Master’s cause abroad as well as at home and 
probably she felt a strong maternal yearning to give one 
of her children to this latter service, a service then to which 
very few even of the best Christian people would look as a 
personal duty. I heard a great deal, of course, of my per- 
sonal duty to love God, and had the subject frequently in 
mind; but it did not often touch me deeply, and yet it was 
rarely absent completely from my thoughts. 


My childhood was like others, with nothing to mark it 
specially. My training was such as would be looked for in 
a pronouncedly Christian family. ‘The Bible and Catechism 
were the chief books seen about the house and in daily use. 
We children used at times to rebel, inwardly, at the exceed- 
ing and wearying strictness of the Sabbath,—but after all it 
was more healthful, mentally and spiritually, than the un- 
bridled looseness of these later times. In spite of rebellious 
feelings now and then and kickings against “being talked to” 
on the subject of religion, I absorbed a good many serious 
thoughts, which subsequent boyhood and youth never 
effaced. 


Not unfrequently, as I grew to boyhood, a thought of 
God and my duty would rush upon me, in the midst of a 
game of ball or other play. Playing one day with others 
near the main wharf of the village, the sermon of the pre- 
vious Sabbath, in which it had been positively insisted on 
that God would give a new heart to every one who asked 
for it, suddenly darted into my mind with great force so 
that I went aside from my playmates behind a pile of rub- 
bish and three or four times begged of God to give me a 
new heart. But the new heart was not then and there 
obtained for the asking, nor had the asker much of a truth- 
ful comprehension of that for which he was asking. I 
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concluded, however, that there was some mistake about the 
doctrine aforesaid, as taught by Christians. 


My father’s house was a place of habitual resort for 
Ministers and Christian people, so that I was always listening 
to discussions of Bible Doctrines and points in experimental 
religion. In fact, as memory reverts to those days, such 
discussions seem to have formed the main staple of con- 
versation in the frequent gatherings in our Sitting Room. 


I well remember the opening of the first Sabbath School 
in our place. The old gray heads, church members and non- 
church members, came into it, and as I now recall it, it was 
a busy and to me an attractive place. The New Testament 
and Watts’ Psalms and Hymns were the sole text Books. » 
We rarely lost a Sabbath from illness or any other cause. 
Sabbath meant meeting and Sabbath School always. Half 
past ten A. M. morning service; noon Sabbath School; two 
P. M. afternoon service; then afternoon Sabbath School; 
and seven P. M. the last meeting for the day. The Sab- 
bath was very strictly kept. Reaching home from meeting, 
after a little warming up in Winter and cooling off in Sum- 
mer, we had our catechisms to commit and recite and regular 
meals to take, with nothing however that savored of recrea- 
tion in house or yard. There was nevertheless, I must say, 
nothing rough or harsh in our training, either on the Sab- 
bath or on any other days. My mother was a dear gentle 
soul who did not shirk discipline when she saw it was neces- 
sary, but who resorted to it only in the last extreme. It 
usually fell, however, to Father’s lot to use the rod when its 
administration was called for. I have thanked him many a 
time, even since we have been on the Islands, for his faith- 
fulness to me, in that matter. 


Mr. AND Mrs. Eiias Bonn, Sr. 


Portraits brot to Kohala by Rev. Elias Bond and greatly treasured by him. 
In all. probability, the one of Mrs. Bond is that of his own mother, Rebekah Davis. 
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Schooling, in and Out of School 


My school days I ought to speak of. For the first years 
of my school life I was at the knee of Miss Susan Parsons, 
a woman whose memory I can never cease to hold in most 
honorable esteem and most affectionate regard. She man- 
aged her pupils well and taught them faithfully in the 
studies that came within her jurisdiction. Moreover, she 
was a good and devoted praying woman. For a time after 
leaving her care I attended a common school. 

But my parents, after a short trial under a Master in the 
Town School, were fearful of the contaminating influences 
of the Public School, and so sent me to the Academy, where 
it was taken for granted a cleaner class of boys were wont 
to attend. And indeed they were from the most respectable 
families in town. But the battles with shovels and tongs 
and clubs in school hours between the larger boys and the 
Preceptor,—the breaking out of the whole chimney back,— 
the tearing down of the out-buildings and the frequent dis- 
figurements of the Academy building and property made it 
sufficiently apparent that, although from “respectable” fami- 
lies, they certainly gave little. credit to their bringing up. I 
was nothing of a scholar and save in one instance near the 
end of my course no teacher ever aimed to do anything for 
me beyond the dullest routine work. It was not the custom 
in those days. The main end and aim of the Pupil was to 
annoy the Teacher with endless tricks, whilst the Teacher 
with his big ruler in his hand was ever on the alert to head 
the boys off. A big burly Teacher, who knew how to use 
his fists and big ruler, always commanded several dollars 
more a month in the Public Schools than a feebler or 
gentler man whom the Pupils, it was thought, could put 
out and lock out of the School House. 

My schooling was of no great value to me in those years. 
Doubtless the fault was mainly my own. But the govern- 
ment was that of the ruler,—no special interest or care on 
the Teacher’s part for the pupil and no attachment to the 
Teacher, other than that of fear, ever having been expected 
on the pupil’s part. One teacher was very savage. Well do 
I remember seeing him throw a heavy ruler two feet long 
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from his desk, 25 or 30 feet, at the head of a pupil he 
supposed to be whispering. It was well that the weapon 
failed to hit its mark, for it certainly would have split the 
skull of the victim, had its aim been truer. Going to school, 
the boys would find green currants, fill their pockets full, 
and then when teacher was not looking, would take out a 
handful and put in the aisle, some of them slipping down 
in the joints of the wood, but some would stay on top. 
Then when teacher or some one came along, down he’d go. 
Sometimes they would find the ink in the bottle frozen 
solid; then they would drive the stopper in hard, and ask 
permission to go to the stove and thaw it. In about five 
minutes the stopper and most of the ink would be up on the 
ceiling. | 

But once school was out, the business of the day began. 
Play there was too, but jobs awaited me, indoors and out, 
which brought me small sums in payment. In company with 
an old crony, I collected pieces of old iron for which we 
found ready sale at about one cent a pound. Then there 
was the job of catching logs, saw logs brought down to the 
saw mills by the spring freshets. Each log was marked with 
the owner’s name. ‘Twelve and a half cents was the sum 
allowed for every log secured and safely kept on the shore 
till the flood had subsided and the logs were taken away. 
This was laborious work for small boys, and as sometimes. 
the entire catch of logs with the large ropes which we had 
bought for the purpose were carried away by the freshet in 
the night, the Profit and Loss account not seldom found a 
balance on the wrong side. However, we earned consider- 
able in that way. As Father’s house was on the River’s 
bank, the passing by of hundreds of logs daily before my 
eyes, every one of which was worth twelve and a half cents, 
if it could be secured and kept till called for, the tempta- 
tion was too much for the boy and past losses counted little 
when held up beside the glittering hopes of “the next time”. 
And so the boy’s patience was never exhausted. 

Then when I was about twelve or thirteen, my brother 
Frank was at home on a visit, and he made me a small boat 
and this boat set me up as a Prince among boy log catch- 
ers! Besides, in company with a life friend, I entered upon 
a new branch of gain. We made a couple of hooks at- 
tached to the end of long poles and with them fished up 
around the wharves and in the stream old ropes and bits 
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of old bagging of every description and sold to the old 
Junk dealers. The best of the rope was made into tow, 
the poorer parts into spun yarn. ‘‘Paniani’, the Hawaiian 
name, is the Hawaiian form of the words “spun yarn’. A 
native who was a sailor and got this name used to live about 
where the second stone gate is in our yard here in Kohala. 
Old iron, too, we gathered up and sold; one cent a pound, 
I think, for cast iron, and a cent and a half for wrought 
iron. In this way my cash account increased till I was 
able to put one dollar into the contribution box when good 
objects were presented by some traveling agent. 

Then too, at the age of thirteen or fourteen already 
spoken of, I began to feel the strong desires felt sooner or 
later, of being a man! This feeling cropped out very 
strongly in regard to my old Scotch plaid coat which was 
all worn out. A desire for a Tailor made coat took posses- 
sion of me and this passion naturally I confided to Mother. 
It would have been useless to ask such an unheard of boon 
of Father. He would have thought the clothing cut and 
made by the girls, such as I had always worn, quite good 
enough for a boy of my age. But Mother and I talked it 
over and she was so wise and good in planning that soon I 
had earned the money and the coat was secured. Then a 
fashionable hat followed and everything was complete save 
the cowhide shoes, which did not seem to match with the 
clothes. Here was fresh trouble. I had a pair of shoes 
that cost $2.50, which would do me for a year, and also a 
pair of very thick cowhide boots, for winter. That was my 
supply of shoe leather. But there was a pair of handsome 
calf-skin boots hanging in a shoe store window and I never 
passed without looking at them and wanting them. “Well,” 
said my father, “if Elias wants the boots, let him get 
them.” That fired my ambition and I began to get jobs to 
do and saved up the money and I got them. It was a 
big sum for those days, $4.50, but I got them, and I wore 
them on Sunday, and I doubt if any of my class mates 
could sport as fine a pair. It was the first pair I had ever 
owned. ‘They were what we called imported,—they couldn’t 
make such boots as that in Hallowell at that time. 

My old dilapidated Scotch plaid coat had mortified me 
not a little. But Father did not have the money to pur- 
chase me a new one. So I had sulked a few Sabbaths and 
then refused to wear the garment, and upon setting out 
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for the Church, a mile or so, I left it at home. The 
winter was cold and the inside of the church little less so 
than the outside, for there was only one stove in the great 
barn of a building and this made scarcely any impression 
upon the temperature. Soon, to tell the truth, I had come 
to the conclusion with myself, that for heating purposes 
pride was the poorest imaginable sort of fuel. ‘This con- 
clusion however, I kept to myself, for very obvious reasons. 
I should have been glad to yield the point in dispute and 
return to the old faded cloak, but pride said “no” and so 
“no”. it was,—till one very sharp morning as we sallied out 
of the house in the road to church, dear Mother’s heart 
yearned towards her stiffnecked son, and she said to Father 
in a low voice, “Elias will freeze surely with no coat!” 
“Oh,” replied Father, “if he can stand it, I think we can!” 
This remark of Father’s which my ear caught, cooled me 
away down to zero, and after suffering all that afternoon, 
coming home with fingers and toes frozen, I made up my 
mind to don the old coat, and it did quite a long service 
that pinching winter. 

My clothing as a rule, was spun, woven and colored 
black at home. It was not particularly fine, nor was it 
highly finished in the dressing, while it was cut and sewed 
by a woman; yet it served its end and kept me warm. My 
next object of ambition was a little more stylish suit for 
Sabbath summer wear, than the common homespun made 
by a seamstress. How clearly I recollect the pattern! And 
how nicely I felt when arrayed in the tailor made suit I 
was ready for meeting! I earned the money and paid all 
expenses for the clothing. 

Our chief amusements in those years were coasting on 
iron shod sleds and skating, with fishing through the ice, 
in winter. And in summer, boating, swimming, playing 
ball, and berrying. These occupied our out of school hours 
pretty fully. I ought to say that to the best of my present 
recollection, I never had a pair of skates, a sled, a fish line 
or any other aid to amusement of any kind that was fur- 
nished or purchased for me by parent or any friend. The 
boy who could not make or in some way furnish his 
own means of amusement, as a rule had few equipments 
for games, except of those of the wealthiest classes. For- 
tunately, I was fond of tools, and somehow got hold of a 
plane, hammer and gimlet. With these I made such things 


ON THE WINDING Lonc-LAND-WATER, THE LOVELY 
KENNEBEC RIVER 
This picture was taken in 1925, looking from the old clap- 


boarded farmhouse of the Bonds in Hallowell. One might 
almost fancy little Elias and his chum there “at the River’s 
bank’, carrying on the day’s negotiations in treasure trove. 
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as my own amusement called for. An old pistol barrel 
came into my possession too, and with tools I made a stock, 
and how proud I was on the Fourth! I doubtless annoyed 
some of the neighbours firing my cannon, but it was 
legitimate for boys to have a good time with powder on 
the Fourth, and a liberal outlay for powder was indulged 
in. Once I got an old tobacco box full of powder. It was 
something like a spectacle case, but wider. And we were 
going to have some fun. I got a coal from the house and 
dropped it on the powder. It did not ignite, so one of 
the three boys blew on the coal,—and fortunately lost only 
his eyebrows. In our early sports and enterprises, in most 
of which my faithful and life-long chum, William Wood- 
bridge, was with me, we did not escape the mishaps and 
dangers incident to the thoughtlessness of boyhood. Mother 
used to say, on learning of some new accident, that she 
fully expected to see me brought home a corpse some day. 
And now, in the review, I marvel that her apprehensions 
were never realized. 

Skating in companies of five or six in a row in early 
winter on the thin ice that rolled like water under our feet 
and some times broke, letting us into the cold water, was 
always a very fascinating and very dangerous sport. And 
how many times I skated into holes in the ice, without a 
shadow of hope so far as could be known, and yet unaccount- 
ably help came, I cannot now recount. Living on the bank of 
the River, the water bewitched me as it usually bewitches 
children and youth. Nothing could keep me away from 
it. And having no other way to get afloat upon its tempt- 
ing surface, I was wont to nail strips of board across two 
logs, and then with a pole, and usually my old crony, push 
out into the stream on a voyage of discovery. But the 
float was small and we were obliged to stand on opposite 
sides of it for safety; yet I know not how many times, un- 
thinkingly, I stepped over to his side and as a speedy con- 
sequence found myself—then not knowing how to swim- 
in ten or twelve feet of water, floundering about in dis- 
may. But I came to the conclusion that it was a difficult 
matter to drown boys. In some way, through boyish de- 
vices, a way of escape always came. Why the Lord spared 
me so many times, He knows. I know not. 

I was fond of carpenter’s tools and of using them too, 
and so was my brother Franklin who became a Printer. 
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On the contrary, our eldest half-brother was like Father, 
with no mechanical taste or skill beyond that of his chosen 
trade,—hat making. In some way,—I forget now just how 
it came about,—I managed to get a few of the simpler 
carpenter’s tools, and with these I did up jobs for Mother 
and myself as I desired, having a place for working in the 
“Weaving Room’ where the Loom stood and the big meal 
chest for a bench. These occupied half of the second story 
of the Barn which on the river bank was four stories high 
and two on the street. The Wood house occupied the other 
half of the second story and there I kept my hens and ducks. 
The third story was on a level with the’ street, making its 
first story as there seen, used for various purposes of 
storage, whilst the upper story was used for hay. From 
this upper story a chute about 214 feet square ran down 
to the lower story, which was the Cow House. Through 
this chute the hay was sent down for the cow. 

I used to saw all the wood for Father. I don’t remember 
that they ever had to drive me to it. I sawed it, split it, 
and carried it in to the wood house and piled it up. And 
I could milk the cow. I didn’t mean to get into that, but I 
had to come to it. Mother died, and then my sister died, 
Eliza, and then the girl whom my Mother had brought up 
got married. She used to take me out with her. I consid- 
ered it a great privilege to be under her wing, go out with 
her when she milked, and she used to give me a good drink 
of the strippings. Do you know what the strippings are? 
Well, she would always give me a good stiff drink of that, 
the richest part of the milk. When she got married, then I 
had the milking and how I hated it, and how I hated that 
old cow. She had a bad temper. I hated to go to pasture 
for her too, you see it took a big slice out of my time. 
The pasture was about a mile away and boys will stop to 
play, play till dark, even. Then I had to go feeling for the 
cow over a thousand acres of woods and ravines, a pasture 
as big as half a township. I knew where she was accus- 
tomed to feed and I’d let down the bars and go along where 
she generally fed. The farthest part of the pasture must 
have been about two miles away, and if I heard a tinkle 
of her bell, I was the happiest of mortals. But if not! 
Well, it was then a weary tramp in the dark, listening with 
all my ears to catch the sound of that bell! It was rarely 
I gave up, for that involved a new tramp in the early 
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morning, besides the usual driving to pasture. But it was 
often late when the old cow reached home at night, and 
then came that most dreaded ordeal, a climb into the fourth 
story to put down through the chute a little hay which 
she always received at night. Every thing was dark as 
Egypt and nobody knew how many goblins were waiting 
for me in the dark! How eagerly I felt around for the 
pitch fork! And in the nervous haste I was sure to get 
twice the quantity of hay that the chute could carry at 
once, and so naturally enough, the hay stuck and refused to 
go down. Then boy like, in my trepidation I jumped into 
the chute to start the hay. This was all very well if I 
had been thoughtful enough to take hold of the top of 
the chute. But sometimes the hay started suddenly, | 
before I had hold of any thing and the consequence was 
a sudden slide of forty feet or so with usually a splinter 
or nail wound of the hands. 

Father sold our cow to the butcher for beef. I had fed 
her too freely and she was too fat. To replace her, he 
bought a beauty, spotted black and white. But alas, she 
proved a fearful kicker and the hardest milker I ever knew. 
Without the closest watchfulness, pail, milk and all would 
be sure to go to the rear. This was most annoying. I 
broke her of the bad habits, but the process I now forget. 

One of the most striking features of the social life along 
these years was the universal and excessive use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. The daily meals were not more regularly 
provided for than the supply of these liquors as an indis- 
pensable part of the domestic and social economy. The 
sideboard with its array of liquors of great variety, with 
sugar bowl, water pitcher and glasses, was the most con- 
spicuous and attractive article of the Sitting or Dining 
Room furniture of any respectable house. If the old 
Pastor called, the first thing after the salutation was a glass 
of toddy, compounded of such ingredients as his taste 
selected, by the skillful hand of the hostess, a brim large 
tumbler full, swallowed with a compliment to the skill of 
the mixer, and so on through the Parish. Such calls were 
spiritual in a sense not certainly the best. 

Any friend calling was in the same way “treated”, only 
perhaps he, if a man, was told “to help himself”. There 
was no condition or phase of the domestic and social life 
not cursed by this diabolical custom, and the church was in 
all respects like the world, in the evil. Every where, on 
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all sides, the flood gates of drunkenness were wide open, 
and how any escaped the vortex of destruction passes 
comprehension. At births, deaths, funerals, all sorts of 
holidays, public and private, ordinations, associations, gath- 
erings of every description, social and religious, in planting 
and in harvest, in ship launchings, frame raisings, leave 
taking, meeting of acquaintances even, the one great thought 
towering above all others was “Something to drink”. The 
present generation can have no conception of the state of 
things of which I now speak. 

Customs used to be very different here, too, in the 
Islands. I can remember how foreigners used to dread a 
royal death here, or any great event when the natives would 
drink themselves foolish with sweet potato mash, jab their 
faces with bits of burnt bamboo, and knock out two front 
teeth. Women cut their hair short. They used to bake 
little ovens full of lime, slack it and plaster their hair 
full, for extra occasions. Sometimes they would plaster 
their hair with the juice beaten out of the awa-puhi, or 
native ginger, just as the girls at home in New England 
used to use sugar water. At home, too, the ladies used to 
wear great puffs of hair over the temples. Any one who 
aspired to be a gentleman tied his hair/with a ribbon, and 
had his head well floured. The ladies had leg of mutton 
sleeves, some with big puffs. Those sleeves had to have 
pillows in them to keep them out, and were very warm, 
but then it was the fashion. ‘They wore such immense 
hoops which were first of wood, steel hoops were an after con- 
sideration. Busks were another thing, made of wood, 
about two inches wide, the nicer ones of the tougher wood 
made thin, or of carved whalebone. ‘The country school 
marm found a use for them.. When she couldn’t find a 
ferule, she would go out into the entry with the culprit, 
get him to look away, unbotton the neck of her dress and 
pull out the busk, and then give the boy a good lathering. 
He’d keep still at the time, but later go home and tell 
about it. | 


But what would New England have been without 
some of those same ‘“‘school marms’ 
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in the old country 


schools, without those homes where the mother was the 
head and heart of her busy household? Elias Bond 
adds his pictures to those that we already treasure. 


THE OLD Bonp FARMHOUSE IN HALLOWELL, MAINE 
Photographed in 1925 
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I remember very well when the old white spread on my 
bed was made. ‘The cotton which is the foundation of it 
was then fifty cents a yard, woven in India. There were 
no factories then in America. Every one wove their own 
towels and bedding. Our home-made cloth was _ stouter 
and more durable than any we could buy, but every thing 
home-made was linen. There was no cotton. All the 
household stuff was linen, of different qualities, of course. 
Mother did only the spinning. She hired a woman every 
winter to come and weave. She had a girl whom she had 
brought up, and she used to spin too. 

Another thing was rag carpets, woven. Every thing 
was saved in those days. The rags were braided and sewed. 
They were only the poorer rags. We have a piece of red 
and black carpet up garret here in Kohala which was 
more expensive. ‘There were never more than two of 
those, one, the best, in the parlor, and then the one that 
was in the parlor before was put in the sitting room, and 
so they were passed along as they became worn. They were 
of wool, the filling being of trimmings from the rims of the 
hats from Father’s shop when they were prepared for 
binding. Mother saved all those, boiled the glue out of 
them and sewed them together. There was only one 
woman who made them nicely; her name was Winslow. 
They were not made in our house. ‘There was always a 
great strife to see who would get the prettiest pattern. All 
the patterns were in stripes. Oh, I can see those women, 
those grandmarms, discussing the patterns! I sha’n’t forget 
when my mother bought a handsome pair of brass andirons. 
It wasn’t every one who could have them in those days. 
She bought them with rag money, of the same man who 
bought the rags. He married a cousin of ours; he moved 
to Philadelphia afterward and opened a coal yard there. 
There was a brass shovel and tongs and bellows, to go 
with the andirons. I rather guess if I had been critical 
I would have seen that my mother was considerably elated. 

Trade in those days was barter and there was not much 
ready money. A farmer would bring in, say, half a hog 
and sell it to my father for a hat. Another would bring 
turkeys, geese, a smoked ham, or a basket of apples, and 
those paid for his hat. An extra sort of apples for winter, 
for instance. Usually the same man brought them year 
after year. JI remember one who always brought my 
mother’s supply of honey, two great milk pans, the largest 
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kind, heaping full. And before it was delivered over to my 
mother, Father would always make a gesture as though 
pointing to the honey, and I went for it. I would keep 
at it till I couldn’t eat any more, and the strange part of 
it is that it never made me sick. 


My mother was a fine cook, and her “boiled dinner” was 
just what we liked. The vegetables were boiled together 
with a piece of corned beef, not salt beef, corned beef; 
and there would be a thick scum of beef fat on the top 
and when it was nearly ready to take up, we'd get the 
crusts of the rye and Indian bread and put them in to 
soak up this fat, and then when the pot was taken up, 
we'd take them out and eat them. ‘They were very rich 
and sweet. I had a tremendous appetite. My father used 
to laugh to see me eat. But it was not strange, when 
those loaves of “rye and injun’, that Mother baked in the 
brick oven, tasted so good. I never cared for white bread. 

In 1827, April 18th, dear Mother died. A dear, judi- 
cious, careful Christian Mother she was. Consumption was 
the disease that, under God, took her from us. She was 
sick over a year, going gradually, gently down to the grave. 
How I grieved that we could do nothing for her, and how 
I labored to earn money wherewith to buy the much 
vaunted Patent Medicines of those days which I surely 
thought would save her. One of the remedies was “British 
Oil”, little bottles for 75 cents, crude petroleum strained, 
and like thin, unrefined 
tar. The good old family 
Physician knew how it 
was and dear Mother 
knew how it was, yet she 
took the stuff I bought 
her, all) Ll. suppose’ to 
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lie told by the Papers! 
Ah well, that was green 
boyish faith. I didn’t 
know then that truth 
E1iza Bonn’s SAMPLER, 1817 was the exception and 
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lying the rule, as the world goes. Live and learn. “Years 
teach’, and they teach some very unwelcome things too. 
Dear Mother went home in peace, as a true follower of Jesus 
should go. She left my sister Eliza and myself with 
Father, at home. It was a sorrowful home. But Father 
was not a stranger to his Lord and Master. He knew 
where to find solace, as we did not, at that time. My 
sister became house-keeper and I looked after outdoor 
matters. 


But in September of the very next year, 1828, the Lord 
added another stroke to the chastisement and called away 
my sister from our arms. That was bereavement, ah, how 
sore! Father and myself only left. Four children of the 
seven had before been taken and now the fifth was called 
for. About nineteen she was, solid in the best sense, true, 
and modest as true. She had had typhoid fever, but was 
up and about, when I caught the fever from her. For three 
weeks I lingered between life and death, while she nursed 
me tenderly, and in her weakened condition this brought 
on a relapse which was fatal. Poor Father had been 
looking for a wife for some time, and although he had 
found one in Miss Sophia Emerson, the marriage had not 
taken place. But now, bereaved and cast down, having no 
house-keeper, his friends thought it well for him to marry, 
and so he did. The ceremony was private and took place 
about three weeks after my sister’s departure. 


CHAPT BRL 


His Choice of a Profession 


I had now come to be sixteen years of age and the 
question pushed itself into the attention of us all, “What 
is Elias to do for a living?” “I will be a sailor,” said I. 
But the thought of that greatly distressed Father, Mother 
and all. “Do choose something else,” cried Father. ‘‘Well,” 
said I, “if any thing else, J will take your trade and be a 
Hatter. But I will learn my trade only in a first class 
Establishment, not in any country Manufactory.” Father 
was pleased at that. And after due search he found a 
large Manufactory owned by Bent and Bush in Chelms- 
ford, Massachusetts, at the head of Middlesex Canal. 
This canal, perhaps the first in New England, ran from 
Boston to the Merrimac River, to cut off a bend of the 
river, and Chelmsford was at the head of it, on the 
Merrimac, thirty miles from Boston and two miles from 
Lowell. They agreed to take me as an apprentice, giving 
me board and 75 dollars a year as wages. So I bade fare- 
well to home and friends in the Spring of 1829, made my 
way to Chelmsford and entered upon my work. 


A letter cost 1834 cents then from Lowell to Hallowell, 
and it went not by weight, but by the piece, but I out- 
witted them. I bought a newspaper sheet of the better kind 
so that it would not blot, wrote on it little by little till it 
was full, then sent it home. The postmaster would not 
deliver it, declaring that it must be worth several times 
the amount. So Father, to settle it, opened it and began 
to unfold and unfold, until the postmaster was quite cha- 
grined. 

My bosses were very kind, but not religious men. They 
uniformly treated me very much better than I had any 
right to expect. There was a bowing room where we used 
to bow the fur to make the hats. It was a dirty 
place, not often swept out, but it had a stove and I used 
to go there to read. Their counting room had a great deal 
of valuable property, as much as $10,000 worth of beaver 
furs at one time. One of my bosses came to me and said, 
“Elias, we notice you don’t care to go with the other 
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apprentices.’ No, /saidi ala Latake more, to, ‘readings: 
“Yes,” he said, “we’ve noticed you sit in this dirty room, 
and you may sit in our counting room, only be careful 
about the fire.” So they let me have the key after sup- 
per, and I sat there through the winter. It was there I 
made my resolve about reading. I was a great reader, and 
read all of Cooper’s novels as fast as they came out. But 
I fell to thinking about it, saw how I was losing all my 
taste for solid reading, and so deliberately put away light 
reading and began to take up history. I used to walk two 
miles to Lowell to get books to read, at night, after the 
day’s work, often over a muddy road. By and by a sister 
of my boss’s wife came down to visit and asked me if I 
could get her something to read. It was a novel she asked 
for, a good one, and I got it. From that time I supplied 
her with books. After a while I thought it was too bad 
to bring the books so far, and carry them back again with- 
out reading them myself, so I began to read novels again. 
Later I began to think of it again, and once more put them 
away, and never afterward read much in that line. 


In about a year, I entered upon the trade of hat making 
under a tutor. But in working over the steaming kettles, 
in the cold winds of spring, I took a heavy cold which fas- 
tened upon my lungs. The Physician said I must leave 
at once, if my life were to be saved. So my bosses sent 
me home to Father. There I remained for several weeks. 
A revival was in progress and I attended many meetings, 
but did not turn to the Lord. I went back to Chelmsford 
and to my work. Buta few days after my return, as I walked 
the street to dinner, there came with amazing force to my 
mind this thought, “You have been home and had all the 
great privileges of the Gospel, and what good has it done 
you?” This fastened upon me with a giant’s grasp. I 
could not shake it off. It was now found that the old cold 
was not eradicated and I was again sent home for a 
season. ‘There I trust I gave my heart to Jesus. In a little 
time my Pastor, Mr. Shepard, urged me to study for the 
Ministry. But it was impossible for me, so unfit, to enter- 
tain the thought for a moment. 


Soon a letter came from my Bosses saying that they 
wished to open a Hat Store in Lowell and they desired 
me to take sole charge of it. I returned therefore without 
delay to Lowell as directed, and there the store was opened, 
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myself Manager. I found board with Deacon Davidson of 
the First Church. And singularly enough, at the same time 
there came to Lowell and to Deacon Davidson’s for board, 
a young man from New Hampshire, an apothecary’s clerk. 
We soon became acquainted and I found that his Pastor 
had been urging him to study for the Ministry. Like 
myself, he did not see the way clear at all. Well, we 
agreed to take a year for consideration, with frequent dis- 
cussions and prayer for guidance, and then make a final 
decision. This we did. At the end of the year, I told him 
that my mind was pretty much made up. “We, neither 
of us, have any money,” said I, “and so can’t be poorer. 
I will enter upon a course of study and pursue it so long 
as I have anything to live on. If I can’t live and study, 
I will come back to my trade.” ‘To this he agreed. 


I went accordingly to my Bosses, told them the plain 
story and said, “It is with you. If you say Yes, I go. If 
No, I shall regard the matter as decided in the negative, and 
shall cheerfully continue on in my present service.” The 
conclusion as they gave it was on this wise: “Elias, you 
have only now of late become profitable to us and we do 
not wish to spare you. However, you have our consent 
to go and try study. And if you get tired of it and will 
return at any time within two years, we will give you as 
good a Hat Store in Lowell as you have now.” I thanked 
them cordially and immediately made preparation for leav- 
ing. Gathering up all my cast off clothing, I took it home, 
and by Mother’s careful patching it lasted me through 
Freshman year in College. 


Once at home I settled myself down to hard study. 
Sawing the firewood and preparing it for the fire, together 
with other matters about the house, served me for needed — 
exercise. Study came hard. The old Latin Grammar, fine 
print and all, I found very dry. Mr. Monroe, a most ex- 
cellent man, at that time Preceptor of Hallowell Academy, 
kindly heard my recitations. After a few days and little 
progress, as it seemed to me, I was much discouraged and 
said to my Preceptor, that I could do nothing in Books 
and I thought I had made a mistake in deciding to study. 
He kindly replied, “Why, your progress is very rapid, but 
you are trying to do too much.” So J was comforted in my 
discouraged state and pushed on with fresh zeal in my work. 


OLD SouTH CHURCH 


For almost a century Hallowell boasted this stately edifice with its “Bulfinch 
tower and Paul Revere bell”, beloved of all the townsfolk. 
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At the close of that year, after a few months of instruc- 
tion Mr. Monroe resigned the Preceptorship of the Academy 
and Mr. D. R. Goodwin became his successor. Having now 
a fair start in Latin, I began, under Mr. Goodwin, regular 
attendance at the Academy, taking Greek and other studies 
for College, in due course. It was to me a pleasant and 
profitable two years that I spent with Mr. Goodwin. He 
took a very kind and patient interest in me and my studies, 
neglecting nothing which he deemed for my good. More- 
over, in my pecuniary destitution, he committed to me cer- 
tain duties in and about the Academy buildings, by which I 
earned something to pay tuition and other necessary ex- 
penses. Near the end of the year, it became a question 
whether or not, I should make an effort to enter Bowdoin 
College. That was the Fall of 1834. By advice of Mr. 
Goodwin I went to the regular Examination at Brunswick 
and was received without conditions. Yet owing to lack of 
means, I was obliged to pass my Freshman year out of 
College. I returned home therefore, and went through my 
Freshman studies under Mr. Goodwin. 


During the two years and more at home, I took part 
habitually in such Christian work as was assigned me or 
came to me in Sabbath School and other Church Service, 
and never with reluctance. I took it all as a part of my 
legitimate work, not as a matter of dry duty, but gladly, 
for the Master’s sake. I think it was before my entrance 
upon a course of study that my mind was fully made up 
to give myself to the Foreign Missionary Service, should 
the Lord so permit and order. Not only did the perishing 
necessities of the heathen demand this and all my dear 
Mother’s instructions also lead me in the same line of 
thought, but it seemed to me impossible that I could ever 
be fitted for the Pastorate of a church among our own 
people. In any case, the matter was decided early and fully. 


At the beginning of Sophomore year I entered upon col- 
lege life in Brunswick. Among my professors were Smith, 
Packard, Newman, the poet Longfellow and Goodman. 
College mates, though not classmates at Bowdoin, were 
Rand, Hopkins, Blake and Dunning, all of whom became 
close friends of mine later at Bangor Seminary and re- 
mained so through life. My chum, and cousin, was G. W. 
Field, now Rev. George W. Field, D. D. of the Central 
Church, Bangor, Maine. He was a most amiable and in 
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every way excellent fellow, “an Israelite indeed in whom is 
no guile’. We lived together in harmony for the three 
years of college life, he a very fine scholar, I a very poor 
one. He was reclusive, and did not go much with others. 
But the fellows used to go to him regularly for help in 
Greek and Mathematics. It used to amuse me. ‘They 
would come with, “Just a little place’, where they wanted 
help. They did not know it, but he would take it and read 
it off. Then, “Oh, yes, there is another little place,” and 
so they would get the lesson out of him. 


Yet with all his reclusive tendency, there was a deal of 
human nature in this beloved chum, George Field, since 
he undoubtedly had something to do with the historic 
and indelible mark left by the two cousins at college. 
At his death a newspaper account rated him as “a ver- 
satile, original thinker, full of human understanding,” 
and added, of his college days sixty years before, that 
“the names, Field and Bond, are still to be plainly seen 
scratched on the window pane of his room in the dor- 
mitory at Bowdoin.” Certainly, Elias Bond’s reminis- 
cences make no mention of such a schoolboy prank, but 
continue seriously enough: 


With work outside and in, I had little time for “college 
tricks”. But others did, often destroying four or five hun- 
dred dollars worth of property in one night. A number of 
us some times banded together to try and find out who did 
the mischief. One night they destroyed all the blackboards. 
A new lot was made and brought to the college, a wagon 
load of them. When the men went inside with the first, 
some fellows outside dropped some logs, frightened the 
horses and the boards were all smashed up. One of the 
professors rooming on the fourth floor went to recitation 
one morning, and when he came back he found a cow in 
his bedroom. 


When I went to college I had only a short cloak of 
Scotch plaid about my knees, but there was no money for 
a new one. My father said there was a man in Boston 
trying to get his pension for him, and if he succeeded, I 
should have a new cloak. But Father thought there was 
not much hope of getting the pension. I made the old 
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cloak do one year, and then came the pension money, forty 
dollars, all my father’s share in the pension. And I got 
this heavy silk camlet cloak with a fur collar and used it 
three years in college and three years in the seminary. I 
bought an ermine skin and tanned it myself, and the collar 
was made from that. After coming out here we sent the 
fur home to your Mother’s sister Caroline. I might have 
had a cloak of the cheaper camlet, had I chosen, but I 
believed in getting a good article, never poor things, so I 
waited till the money came for a good one. And today 
this old silk camlet looks ready to outlast even you children: 


I was compelled to earn my expenses as we went along. 
Father was old, had retired from business, and had only 
sufficient means to support himself and Mother. I rung 
chapel bell, made fires, sawed and split wood for college 
and did such other work as I found, all through my course, 
teaching schools in the long winter vacations and remaining 
out of college one term to teach a select school in Poland, 
Maine, because I had no money to go on with. It was a 
wretched way for one like myself who sorely needed all 
the advantages of the college course, but then it seemed to 
be Hobson’s choice, that or nothing. However, I yielded 
to counsel near the end of my Junior and part of my Senior 
year and became a Beneficiary of the American Education 
Society from which I received in all about one hundred 
dollars for which I gave my notes to the Society. But finding 
among the Beneficiaries so many more worthless still than 
I, who nevertheless indulged in dress and other ways more 
extravagantly than I could conscientiously do, I took my- 
self from the Society, resolved to get along by my own 
efforts or leave college. I had boarded myself largely in 
my course and went patched and poorly clad, so much so 
that a friend, a clerk in a store, begged me to take cloth 
for a suit of clothes and pay after graduation when I had 
earned the money. But I replied, “Thank you for your 
kindness, but debt would be a thorn in my side, which I 
could not endure. As soon as I get some money I will 
get the clothes.” 


In teaching school I earned some money and procured the 
needed clothing. And it came out at our Commencement 
that I owed nothing save the debt to the Education Society. 
To pay this last I concluded to go West and teach school 
till I could earn the money and pay the debt. But this 
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troubled my parents very much. They wished me to keep 
directly on through my Theological Course and go directly 
into the Missionary Service. So Mother, whose brother 
had then recently died and left her a little money, sent 
me sufficient to pay the debt and become a free man, all 
of which was joyfully accomplished, in the gracious provi- 
dence of God, and I made ready to enter Bangor Seminary. 
Mother gave all her money away and then was as blue as 
indigo because she had no more to give. 


Some parts of the history of my school teaching, though 
not unique, were nevertheless sufficiently new and trying to 
a novice in that line of service; and as I look back upon 
the experience, it is all a marvel to me how I ever came 
through it all, honor bright and authority unimpeached. My 
first school was in Gardiner, away in the outskirts, about 
six miles from my Father’s. The teacher’s board had been 
bid off at auction for the winter, as was the country cus- 
tom in those times. As the team set me and my trunk 
down at the door of my boarding house, the old lady came 
out and said, “La! We thought it was one of our neighbors 
who was to teach the school this winter! If we had 
knowed it was a college man, we should not have bid off 
the board! But now, if you would like to go elsewhere, it 
will be all right.” “Oh,” said I, looking at the old lady 
who had a most kindly looking face, “it will be time 
enough for you to be troubled when I complain.”’ That quieted 
her and we went in. 


The house was a rough board shanty about 35 by 24 
feet, of one story. My room was a corner of the living 
room about 8 by 10 feet, and on awaking in the morning 
I found a fine blanket of snow on my bed, which no 
doubt had helped to keep me warm. Certainly it was not 
uncomfortable. Two families occupied the house, the old 
folks with four or five nearly grown up sons, and the 
eldest son and his family. All the partitions in the house 
were of rough boards set up endways when green. Nat- 
ural shrinkage had left all seams open for one half to 
three quarters of an inch, which permitted all that was said 
or done in either part of the house to be heard and seen 
by all of both families. As for food, they had just killed 
a fat bear weighing 300 pounds, and had also taken up a 
big beehive; and then the old lady had a solid half barrel 
of nice blackberries put down so that there was no lack 
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of food. And the cooking was as good as in the average 
country houses. But I had no privacy, and the Books I 
had taken in my trunk for reading went unread. The 
larger children, as well as the smaller ones, loved to get 
into my room and have me teach something, or tell them 
about things of which they knew nothing, and I happened to 
know something.. They were all very kind and respectful, 
and in a certain way I enjoyed myself through the winter 
with them. The House had large wood piles in front of it. 
On these, morning and late afternoon, I found my exercise. 
I think I cut about all the wood they burned. The old man 
said when I left that he would be glad to board me another 
winter for nothing, if I would come. 


But to the school. I had read Abbot’s Teacher care- 
fully and had my head full of moral suasion, without con- 
sidering that his school was one of cultivated city pupils 
and mine one of uncouth country boors, some of the larger 
of whom attended school only “to have some fun”. Nat- 
urally enough, when I came to organize the school and 
proposed to them that they should do the discipline, taking 
care of themselves and to this end that I would put them 
upon their honor, it was by no means difficult to see that 
there was no responsive sympathy in their minds whatever. 
The truth was the small ones didn’t comprehend the plan and 
the big fellows didn’t want it. Well, I worried through 
two days, saw that I could not make the plan go, but had 
not seen any way out of the dilemma. Returning from 
school at the end of the second day, say half a mile from 
the school house, the agent, a good man who wished me 
success, met me on the road, in a solitary part of it and 
offering me his hand, he asked how I was getting along with 
my school. “Oh,” said I, “I have not yet got fairly or- 
ganized. I hope we shall be in good order soon.” 


Then motioning to me, he said, “I have something to 
tell you. “Very well,” said I, “tell on.” “Well,” he pro- 
ceeded, “those large boys (naming them, each one of whom 
was larger than I) last winter put the Teacher out through 
the window, tied him on top of a load of wood and hauled 
him in that predicament to the village, about two miles off. 
Their plans are laid to serve you in the same way on the 
morrow.” I cordially thanked him for the information, 
whilst I said, “They will never do it, you may be sure of 
that. They may take my corpse, but they won’t take me!” 
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He was glad to see me plucky, he said, and wished me 
success. He did not wish it known that he had given me 
the information, and this wish, for obvious reasons, was 
mutual. Well, in the morning I went to school as usual. 
After the opening prayer, I said, “I had a hope that you 
would take care of the discipline of the school, but as you 
evidently don’t understand it, I now go back to the old 
plan,’ and holding up a big ruler, I added, “This ruler 
henceforth governs this school, and he who breaks a law 
of the school will know it.” Every fiber in me was stiff 
with resolve and I looked those large fellows square in 
the eye when I spoke, till they winced, and then I knew I 
had won the battle, and I had. We had a good orderly 
school all through and no trouble save once, though I was 
very careful not to turn my back to those big fellows, as 
I passed back and forth through the school room. 


I'said/Snoltrouble butionde swe): The victim was a little 
roguish fellow, the pet of his old grandmother, as I after- 
wards learned. He was whispering and playing. I was 
exceedingly sorry to catch him, but there it was and what 
could I do! I had to punish him or practically say to the 
school that J did not dare. But that of course would have 
ended my teaching there and sent me away in disgrace, for 
those big fellows were wide awake and ready for “fun”, 
if they could only initiate it, and my authority then was 
on trial. This they knew as well as I. The upshot of it all 
was I was compelled to punish the boy. Ten strokes of 
the ruler on his open palm, I gave him. 


That was only the beginning of trouble. His old grand- 
mother took fire and going on a Crusade through the Dis- 
trict, declared that every bone in her darling’s hand had 
been broken. ‘Thus she aroused the greater part of the people 
and some of them became very bitter and vowed I should 
never teach another day in that School House. And to 
make all sure, they called a meeting of the District for 
Saturday. Friday the School Agent who stuck by me came 
for a consultation. My custom was to walk home to Father’s 
every Saturday and walk back before day light, to School, 
Monday morning. So it was concluded that I should go 
home and return Monday morning as usual and learn the 
result of the meeting, whilst the Agent would try and influ- 
ence the meeting to favorable conclusions. I left therefore 
for home, spent the Sabbath, and was up before day Mon- 
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day morning, to find a heavy snow storm in progress. But 
that was of little consequence to me, in my then existing 
state of mind. I tramped the distance in fair time and 
reached the agent’s to learn that the people had voted for 
me to go on with the school, and to hear also from him that 
the old grandmother aforenamed and a large family con- 
nection were very bitterly hostile to me, and the more so since 
they had failed to get me discharged. 


But I resumed my teaching notwithstanding, with fresh 
_ courage, resolving to do my very best for the school. .... 
On the second day after my return to the school, as above 
related, on going to my dinner, I found an old lady at the 
table, whom I supposed to be a friend of my host’s. I 
noticed that she was sour and sharp, but in old people we 
pardon all such infirmities, and I laid myself out to be 
specially attentive and kind to the old lady, returning to 
school as usual at the close of the meal. On coming to 
supper in the evening, my hostess inquired of me if I 
knew who my aged friend at dinner was. Of course I did 
not. “Well,” she said, “that was Grandma Merrill (the 
grandmother of the pet boy) your bitterest enemy in the 
District. And she came here to vent her spite all the 
sharper because you were allowed to remain in the school. 
But your patient kindness and pleasant words converted 
her and she could say nothing of all the severe things she 
had ready for you! She left the house praising you, and 
today you have not a warmer friend than she in the 
District !” 

naok Goa font alloy Wit.) I was alone among strangers 
and everything depended upon myself as far as human 
agency was concerned. It was, on the one hand, success, 
with its agreeable fruits both in hand and in prospect, or 
on the other hand, failure with its inevitable disgrace and 
shame for which nothing could ever subsequently atone. 
.... I well knew that failure there would be but the 
precursor of failure every where and in all things. 


In the Fall of 1837 I entered Bangor Theological Sem- 
inary. I hatl just got fairly agoing when my chum was 
taken down with typhus fever. ‘They found a room for 
him in the club house where we boarded. I tried to study 
and nurse too. There was no one to take the proper care 
of him, so I left my books and gave myself to nursing him. 
I lost three or four weeks of study, but our friendship was 
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increased, of course. Eliphalet S. Hopkins was his name, 
a good clever fellow. They did not think he would live, 
but he pulled through and was a great stout man. 


My Pastor in Hallowell was now Prof. Shepard, D. D. 
in the Seminary at Bangor. He had always shewed me 
great kindness and now he wished me to board with him, 
making purchases and looking out for the family some- 
what in return. But I had been a drudge so long, that 
I told him I longed to be free in my Seminary course, and 
hence I begged him to excuse me. Besides as a condition 
of relinquishing my Western project, Mother had prom- 
ised to aid me all she could in getting through the Seminary. 
“But man proposes and God disposes.” The living was so 
mean in the Seminary Boarding House that the students re- 
belled and with the consent of the Trustees voted that if I 
would act as Commissary, they would take the Commons 
into their own hands. My own agency in bringing about 
this conclusion was a leading one, though I did not wish 
to take the Commissariat or any other office involving con- 
stant responsibility and personal service. Yet it was so 
ordered, and thus I found myself weighted with the care 
of the entire outdoor interests of that large family. For 
this service I received my board. I carried the Commons 
successfully through two years, establishing its credit on a 
solid basis in the city and so far as I ever knew, giving 
satisfaction to all. 


Impressions were left by Elias Bond upon the 
grounds as well as on the history of Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, according to his “chum and cousin’, 
Rev. G. W. Field. Other characteristics are deftly 
touched upon in this letter written by Mr. Field sixty 
years afterwards in 1896 to the children of Elias Bond 
after their father’s death: 


.... Your father’s executive ability was at once recog- 
nized at the seminary, and he was put at the head of the 
Boarding Club and kept there during his whole course. 
.... But this did not suffice for his surplus energy, for 
he threw up with his own hands the walks which today 
connect the different buildings on the seminary grounds 
and planted the trees which now border those walks. .... 
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He was by nature exceedingly quick and somewhat im- 
petuous, though he mastered this trait. .... I remember 
that he was often annoyed at the heedlessness and boorish- 
ness of the farmers in neglecting to turn out of the center 
of the country roads in passing other vehicles. 


During Elias Bond’s theological study at Bangor the 
resolve to devote himself to missionary work began 
to take definite form in his mind. Practical foresight 
was a characteristic trait, and having informed himself 
that, among other requisites, the American Board of 
Foreign Missions sent out only married men, he began 
to look about him for a wife as an essential feature of 
his equipment for the foreign field. His own account 
traces the thread of the story, all too chary of detail: 


My third and last year I boarded with Prof. Shepard, 
but took no responsibility of any kind in the family. 
Christian work in Sabbath School and otherwise I con- 
stantly kept in hand, preaching in various places as called, 
in the latter half of my Senior year. In my middle year, 
through a friend, I was introduced to Miss Ellen M. Howell 
of Portland. She had spent some years at the Gorham 
Female Seminary and was expecting to go out as a Foreign 
Missionary. On comparing notes, we found ourselves in 
accord as to the great questions of life and soon agreed to 
join hand and heart in the Master’s service. Not long 
thereafter, we offered ourselves to the American Board 
and were accepted and appointed to the Ceylon Mission. 
But ere the time came for sailing, pressing calls from these 
Islands led the Prudential Committee to change our des- 
tination hither. 


But I anticipate. In my last Senior vacation I was em- 
ployed by the Maine Missionary Society to preach two or 
three months in Sangerville and Foxcroft, and as Miss 
Howell had friends in Sangerville, it was arranged that 
she should spend a few weeks also up there, much to our 
mutual enjoyment. In the former part of our Senior year 
I had, with several of our class, been licensed to preach 
for six months, by Penobscot Association at Frankfort near 
Bangor. The people of Sangerville gave me an invitation 
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to return and settle with them. And this I agreed to do, 
in case the American Board should find itself unable 
through lack of funds to send us out, as at that time 
there was strong probability that they would be. 


BowbDoIN CoLLEGE 


Sketched from an engraving sent out to Rev. Elias Bond after 
his departure for the isles of the sea. 


CHAPTER IV 


Launching, Into a New Lite 


In regard to this “Miss Howell” the information 1s 
so discreet as to be far too meager. Even diligent 
search for a picture has proved unavailing. When, in 
later years, pictures were actually taken in Kohala, the 
photographer, insisting that every subject must wear 
dark garments and finding that “Mother Bond” had no 
dark dress, refused to allow her to “sit” with the 
others. And, as with so many of the mission mothers 
whose crowns of glory were surely fashioned through 
days of toil and self-sacrifice illumined by the gleam of 
an abiding faith, so with Mother Bond we must fall 
back on a few facts which imagination must piece out 
to full length and breadth. 


Ellen Mariner Howell was born in Portland, Maine, 
December 29, 1817, when that city was little more 
than a series of farming villages. A sprightly, active 
child she was, light and fleet of foot. Her brother-in- 
law, writing to her husband in 1853, stated that “Ellen 
used to tend store for L. Smith in Portland’. And long 
afterward her husband wrote for their children: 


Your grandfather Howell was a storekeeper in Port- 
land, Maine. He was also a trader. It was very common 
then to charter a schooner, load her up and go off some- 
where, to sell the cargo and of course get another in ex- 
change. They traded a great deal with the West Indies in 
those days. When your mother was a little child, her 
father went on such a trading voyage and was never heard 
of again. Your grandmother Howell was above the aver- 
age height, but your mother was very small. She was 23 
when we were married, and I was 27. She had a sister 
Caroline, who later married William Kingman, and a sister 
Martha, whom I never saw. 
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As a child Ellen Howell was a very attractive little girl. 
For some years she lived with her Uncle Farley who had 
no children and whose first wife was a relative of the 
Howells. Uncle Farley was a watchmaker, or a jeweler 
you would say now, and had apprentices working with him. 
Cyrus Hamlin, who later went to college and became a 
minister and missionary to Turkey, was one of these ap- 
prentices living with Uncle Farley to learn watch making. 
Uncle Farley’s second wife was a sister of Cyrus Hamlin.... 
Speaking of olives, the way your mother learned to like 
them was this. Her Uncle Farley had some schooners and 
when they came home those who had chartered them would 
bring something to the owner. And so olives were brought 
there to Uncle Farley’s and there your mother learned to 
like them. And of course when I could get them out here, 
I would always get them for her, and so the whole family 
learned to like them. 


After the death of “Mother Bond” in 1881 her 


daughter Caroline wrote to Rev. Cyrus Hamlin, asking 
for all he could tell of her mother. What he wrote in 
reply to the Bonds’ appeal gives a charming picture of 
little Ellen Howell and is, in fact, the only portrait of her 
which it has been possible to obtain: 


She was a fascinating little girl, bubbling over with life 
and irrepressibly active. She always moved as though her 
muscles were of steel springs, and would jump over anything 
and come down as softly as a cat. I remember her amazing 
rapidity of motion. It made us apprentices laugh to see her 
go up stairs. We could not see usually how she did it. It 
was only a streak. And she would come down making her 
feet fly, but she did not seem to touch anything. She was 
rather shy of us boys, but was a bright and merry child. I 
thought her as agile, deft, lithe, spry, as anything in fairy- 
land. 

I saw very little of her when I was a student, but after 
I graduated at Bangor, I was preaching in Portland, and 
found her wondrously changed. I asked her if she remem- 
bered ten or eleven years ago when she was spryer than any 
cat or squirrel! “Oh yes, Mr. Hamlin, I was a giddy 
little thing then, but I am very different now. I am study- 
ing now, hoping to be a teacher.’ When she gave herself 
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formally to the service of Christ she was much less full of 
fun and merrymaking. A serious and dignified air took the 
place of her normally frolicsome spirit. She had passed 
from childhood and girlhood to the higher life of a Christian 
woman, living for a higher purpose than mere enjoyment. 
I always felt interested that Ellen Howell should find some 
course of life that should satisfy her desire to be useful. 


When Elias Bond came to tell me of his destination to 
Hawaii and to ask me about Miss Howell, and I found that 
he was evidently taken possession of, I felt that Ellen had 
found her life work. 


About two weeks after this, Ellen told my sister that she 
would like to see me. On her entering the study, an em- 
barassing silence ensued, and I said, “What is it, Ellen? 
You know me well enough not to find it difficult to ask me 
anything.” “Yes, Mr. Hamlin,” she said blushing. Then 
with an effort that carried all before it, she said, ‘““Mr. Bond 
has asked me to go with him into missionary life.” I was 
quite charmed with her appearance and I encouraged her if 
she loved Mr. Bond to go with him to the end of the earth. 
Small in person, she was large in energy, capacity, life and 
loveliness. 


This is only a brief story of the courtship of these 
eager, consecrated young lovers. The wedding too 
was a brief ceremony, brief and vivid. Elias Bond, 
already on fire with his high resolve of consecration, 
had determined to find a wife who would further his 
purpose in life, not break it in two through selfish 
shrinking from the rigors of missionary pioneering. 
Such a wife Mr. Hamlin recommended when Elias 
applied to him for help. And such a wife he certainly 
found in Ellen Howell. It was at Mr. Hamlin’s home 
that they met, at a party for some returned mission- 
aries from Syria. Mr. Hamlin arranged that Elias 
should see Ellen home after the party. “It was a long 
walk,” as it had need to be, “comparing notes,” as they 
had need to do, for the forty-one years of close com- 
radeship and loyalty that were destined to follow that 
quiet, eventful evening in Portland. | 
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Of the wedding at Mother Howell’s in Portland, on 
Sept. 29th, 1840, the story is told all too briefly by the 
practical young groom, written down for his children 
after the lapse of half a century. 


I graduated in 1840, and after that went to attend a meet- 
ing of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions. After that IJ made a short visit home and then 
went to Portland. Here I was married one morning before 
breakfast, then we jumped into the stage and started for 
Hallowell. The night before the wedding I got the certi- 
ficate and went to see the minister. I told him I was sorry 
to rout him up so early next morning. He was on hand 
promptly at five o’clock. I had a gold half-eagle wrapped 
up in paper, which I put in his hand after the ceremony. 
He turned right round and gave it back. I think I was two 
Sundays in Hallowell, preaching one Sunday in Augusta and 
the next Sunday in the old church that I was brought up in, 
the dear Old South Church in Hallowell. Then we went 
to Portland, Maine, where I had taught town school one 
winter and high school one term, and stayed 8 or 10 days; 
then on to Portland, where we visited Mr. Steele, and other 
friends. Here we were notified that the ship “Gloucester” 
would sail from Boston on the 14th of November. 


Hastening therefore to Boston, we purchased such outfit 
as was judged necessary, and were ready in season for sail- 
ing. The outfit was a scanty one, yet with a very few 
additions, it would have sufficed amply for us who had 
never been fondled in the lap of luxury. Here is the inven- 
tory: 


2 common Bedsteads 
2 i Rocking Chairs 
1 small birch Dining table 
1 Work Table 
1 Plain bureau 
1 Cook Stove 
Kitchen Utensils, very small supply 
And a very narrow stock of clothing and bedding. 


A sampler brot by “Mother Bond” to Kohala, showing her home in Port- 
land, Maine. The last line indicates that the minute stitches were 
set in by her mother, “Eleanor Douglass, aged 12”. 
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That constituted our outfit. We might have had more, for 
we did not expend all the appropriation made us for this 
purpose, but the Board was desperately pinched in its Fi- 
nances and we conscientiously economized in all possible 
ways. But no suffering and no inconvenience to speak of 
resulted from our economizing. I brought a few simple car- 
penter’s tools with me and with these I made such articles 
for household use as were absolutely needed. 


The Board did not expect much of me. They thought I 
was too green. But Prof. Shepard and I had been very 
intimate for years. He was my pastor in Hallowell and then 
went to Bangor where he was my professor, so that he 
knew me thoroughly. And I guess he told them something 
about me, so that they appointed me. Perhaps I should 
not say they hesitated about appointing me, for we had had 
an interview before. They said they had had so much 
trouble that they wanted to see the candidates for themselves. 


We sailed November 14, on the Gloucester, one of the 
old kind with square ends, built by the mile and cut off as 
they were wanted, the same at both ends. Before sailing we 
had religious services on board the ship, as usual. But a 
N. E. gale coming on, we anchored in Nantucket Roads till 
next morning. Our company consisted of Rev. Daniel Dole 
and wife who with ourselves were designated for these 
Islands. Also Rev. J. D. Paris and Mr. W. H. Rice with 
their wives on their way to Oregon, besides six or eight 
others not connected with any mission. In the providence 
of God, it so fell out that our entire company of Mission- 
aries, eight in all, remained here on the Islands. Oregon, 
as was learned on our arrival in Honolulu, was convulsed 
by Indian wars, which rendered it unsafe for whites to dwell 
there. 


Our ship was a very slow sailer and the passage was very 
tedious, stretching out to 185 days. The steerage was fitted 
up to accommodate the passengers, eight missionaries and 
about five others. The cabin was a little place, only big 
enough for the Captain. No one wanted to go there. Soon 
after leaving Boston we encountered a terrible gale in the 
Gulf Stream, lost 18 out of our 20 pigs; and the third day 
out nearly all the vegetables were washed overboard, together 
with all the chickens, salt pork and beef. And although we 
were driven in to Rio de Janeiro for repairs, the captain pro- 
fessed to be unable to replace our livestock and other fresh 
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provision on the score of economy!! He would not let the 
steward touch the cask of cheeses and they all spoiled, as 
also a keg of souse. ‘Twice only we had a taste of fresh 
fish. We were fed on “Salt Junk” all the way, and thus it 
came out that the very sight of Salt Beef was like a dose of 
Ipecac to us. We went to the table only as the cravings of 
hunger forced us to after fasting till Nature would endure 
the strain no longer. 


The journal of young Mr. Rice, one of the shipmates 


in the mission company aboard the Gloucester, adds 
further detail of the voyage before arriving at Rio de 
Janeiro. The last item, dated Dec. 23rd, is by Mrs. 
Rice, the young bride of a few weeks. 


Nov. 14. Had a pleasant day when we left, but before 
we got out of the harbor, the wind shifted. We therefore 
cast anchor about 8 miles from the wharf—there being a 
heavy sea out, our captain thought it imprudent to put to 
sea. Nov. 16th. A fair breeze from the N. W. Our sails 
were hoisted and we were fairly out to sea before sunrise. 
17th. Fair wind. We are now fairly out of sight of our 
beloved land with canvass spread and making good progress. 
18th. A stiff breeze from the S. W. and a heavy sea. Some 
of our company who were less ill than others were upon 
deck, some sitting with sorrowful countenances in the cabin. 
We encountered a severe squall of wind, very sudden and 
violent, accompanied with vivid lightning and rain... . 
We thought we must capsize. The man at the wheel was 
knocked down. ‘The ship turned up so much that her lee 
was entirely under water, and the gateway was carried off, 
together with one or two bags of potatoes which were loose 
on deck. 19th. The storm continued with little abatement. 


We were really in a perilous condition. It was deemed 
indispensable to our safety to cast overboard some 40 or 50 
tons of deck cargo ... The waves were dashing over us 
and threatening every moment to swallow us up. But in 
this hour of our extremity He who holds the winds in his 
fist had mercy on us and saved us from a watery grave. 
Thurs. 26th. This being the day observed by several of the 
States in our beloved land as a day of public thanksgiving 
to God, we have thot best to observe it as such on ship 
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board. It being pleasant, but few of the sailors are re- 
quired to manage the ship, the rest have a holiday. I 
doubt whether many of our friends surround a dinner table 
today spread with greater variety than ours. We had fruits 
from the United States, from Spain, France and the West 
Indies. Our company too is composed of a great variety. 
Among the passengers are persons from the Eastern, Middle, 
Western and Southern States, from Denmark, and the 
Sandwich Islands. Dec. 5. We today had the pleasure of 
speaking a ship for the first time. She was a Danish ship, 
from Hamburgh, bound to the West Indies. 9th... Our 
[drinking] water for the last few days has been quite offen- 
sive both to taste and smell, owing to its being put into 
impure casks. It is such as we should think we could not 
drink at all at home, but here we can do no better. We 
however render it more palatable by the application of sugar, 
Lemons, Sarsaperilla, Soda and French Claret, all of which 
we would gladly exchange for pure, cold water. 12th. We 
yesterday broached a new cask of water, which is much 
worse than any previous one .... For my supper I dip- 
ped up a tumbler of rain water which was caught in one of 
the small boats during a shower today . . . . The weather is 
so warm that the thermometer in our state room stands at 
82°, and having little chance for ventilation the air is sicken- 
ing to any one entering the state rooms. To obviate this 
we have today prepared a ventilator which consists of can- 
vass constructed into a sail so as to convey the wind through 
the boat hatch into the cabin. Dec. 23rd. The monotony 
of sea life was today broken by the appearance of three 
Portuguese men of war. As it is a time of peace our feel- 
ings of gratification were unmixed with fear. Though we 
are apt to consider the Portuguese inferior to us, nothing 
could exceed the beauty of this armament as they floated 
proudly by us. Nothing beside of peculiar interest occurred. 
There were the usual diversions of rotten apples discovered 
among our private stores and some of our company have 
been exploring figs and prunes and bring back fearful re- 
ports of horned giants in those countries . . . Took a salt 
water bath while leaning over the bow of the ship with 
Husband. The water at this part of the ship appears more 
beautiful than any other as it dashes back its white spray 
against us in the evening, studded with phosphorus which 
in beauty if not in solidity rival the diamond. 
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The remainder of the Gloucester’s voyage is con- 
tinued in Mr. Bond’s account written years afterward: 


The passage was a dull one, devoid of incident and 
comfort both. Sabbaths and during the week we held meet- 
ings when the weather permitted, and we also taught those 
of the foremast hands, when desired. ‘There was, however, 
no religious interest manifest throughout the passage. Prob- 
ably we lacked faith and zeal in the prosecution of the work. 
All the way out we saw only two vessels, one was six weeks 
trying to get around the Cape, then had to turn about and 
go back. The Gloucester was about two weeks making the 
Cape, but finally got around and made straight for Valpar- 
aiso. In fact, the voyage was so protracted that our vessel 
was believed lost and numbers of the missionaries were wait- 
ing anxiously on the shore in Honolulu to greet us. General 
Meeting had met and adjourned for prayer until the arrival 
of our party. 


On the morning of May 21, 1841 we were landed in 
Honolulu, then a village of grass huts with here and there 
a house somewhat better, belonging to a foreigner. We 
were taken directly to the Mission premises at Kawaiahao, 
where we became the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain. 
The Annual Meeting of the Mission, reassembled after our 
arrival, was in session in the “old adobe School House”. 
Thither we were conducted at once and introduced to the 
members of the Mission, a goodly body of men, women and 
children. We remained in Honolulu one month, when the 
Agents, according to custom, chartered a vessel to take the 
Brethren and families and us to Kohala, where after much 
vacillation of purpose which could not be avoided, the Mis- 
sion had stationed us. 


The great question before the Mission at the time was the 
Establishment of a School at Punahou. Each one of our 
company, I think, was invited and urged to become Principal 
of the projected school. But Brother Dole finally consented 
to take the position, and that decision of his removed all 
difficulties in the way of locating the other Brethren. 
Brother Dole wished to come to Kohala, or rather his wife 
did, and as we had already been assigned to this field, the 
committee requested us to go to Kau. We replied, “Any- 
where you see fit to send us, we shall cheerfully go.” The 
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settlement of the Punahou question removed all difficulties 
and we were sent hither. 


We were ten days in the brig Clementine on the passage 
from Honolulu, landing families at their respective stations, 
at Lahaina, Kaawaloa, Kawaihae, and finally Kohala. We 
came on to Mahukona, but such a gale of wind was blow- 
ing that we lost the mate in attempting to land there. He 
was trying to fix the jib, but was struck by a heavy sea and 
carried overboard. We were put ashore at Puoo or Kai- 
puhaa, 4 or 5 miles the other side of Mahukona. Brother 
Ives of Kealakekua, who had not attended General Meeting, 
was with us. When we brought the Forbes family home to 
Kona, that left Bro. Ives at liberty to come on and intro- 
duce us in Kohala. He came in place of Bro. Thurston. 
Though in poor health, Bro. Ives labored a great deal and 
very successfully for us with the natives, and finally suc- 
ceeded in getting all our things landed. Bro. and Sister 
Bliss, who had been stationed at Kohala, were then at Kai- 
lua. On landing at Puoo we were taken to Mahukona in 
canoes and there found two of our church members ready 
to carry your mother to Kohala. Word being sent to the 
mission station, a manele was brought down for your 
Mother. Bro. Ives and I walked the ten miles over the trail, 
there was no road then. I had on only a thin linen suit and 
was very warm; when we reached the high land we were 
met by the strong, cool trades, chilling me through. There 
the mission horse met us, and I was accommodated. We 
reached this house just at dusk, wet, cold, tired and hungry. 
We lighted a lamp, got a cold lunch from our Bucket of 
cold food and went to bed. 


This was June 26th, 1841. Next morning was the Sab- 
bath. We ate again from our food bucket. Shoes and 
stockings were only partially dry, but we managed to get 
them on and after breakfast we went up to meeting. 
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The Beginning, of Kohala Mission 


The mission station where Elias and Ellen Bond 
were to spend their lives was in the district of Kohala 
at the northernmost extremity of the island of Hawait. 
When Kohala was first “occupied” in 1837 it was still 
a very primitive settlement and so it remained for 
many years. Yet even in 1837 it was not) actually a 
pioneer outpost of the Protestant mission which had 
been established on the Sandwich Islands in 1820. 
The year 1823 brot to the mission its first reinforce- 
ment of workers, which permitted expansion of work to 
Maui and the great island of Hawai. And brooking 
no delay, the mission immediately sent out to Hawaii 
an exploring party whose report is embodied in that 
valuable record known as “A Tour Around Owhyhee” 
by Rev. William Ellis and the three American mission- 
aries who accompanied him. ‘The district of Kohala, 
approached by way of the Hamakua cliffs, received the 
strangers hospitably and listened for the first time to 
the preaching of Christianity at Honokane, Halawa 
and Kapaau. At the time of this exploration all the 
able-bodied men of Kohala were absent in the moun- 
tains cutting sandalwood by order of the King. Remi- 
niscences of Kamehameha the Great abounded thruout 
the district, in a road built up the face of a steep cliff, 
carefully planned watercourses to supply and drain taro 
and potato fields, noni trees which the great conqueror 
had planted “before his beard was grown’, and also 
his family heiau, Kaili, or as it was then written, “Hare 
per alri: 

A mission letter to Boston of this year 1823 states: 
“We are desirous to plant three new stations at the 
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windward, provided we can muster strength.” But all 
that it was found possible to do was to establish the 
new station at Lahaina on Maui and to resume the tem- 
porarily discontinued one at Kailua on Hawaii. At this 
latter post were placed the Thurstons, who had occu- 
pied it originally in 1820, and the Bishops, newcomers 
to the mission. Both the young pastors, Thurston and 
Bishop, had been members of the exploring party with 
Mr. Ellis in 1823 and it was not long before the ener- 
getic young Artemas Bishop found himself sufficiently 
versed in the new language to undertake extended tours 
from Kailua as a starting point. His mission letters 
contain such vivid comments on the people and region 
of Kohala in those primitive days that we must join 
him on one or two of those expeditions. 


December 15, 1825. Notes taken on a tour to Hido 
| Hilo] by Rev. A. Bishop, missionary at Kairua. 

Sailed this A. M. from Kairua in a double canoe for 
Towaihae, in company with Puna a young man of hopeful 
piety, and five others to carry our baggage. .'.). . At 
Kiholo received a present of forty fish. 


Friday 16.) Set) out’ at) 2°00 VAM.) tor Kohala inGour 
double canoe. Reached Mahukona at sunrise, twenty miles, 
drew our canoe ashore and after taking some refreshment, 
commenced our journey on foot. For about four miles in 
our ascent the country was stony and barren; we then came 
to a fertile region presenting a very beautiful sloping land- 
scape, upon which grew the taro, banana and sugar cane in 
abundance. At twelve o’clock arrived at the table land, and 
caught a sight of the ocean on the north side of the island. 
Having passed the table land we began to descend; here 
the land is intercepted with many deep ravines, whose 
sides are covered with the bread-fruit and kuku1, the former 
so useful in furnishing food for man, and the latter cele- 
brated for the oil-nut, that is used for torches, burning with 
a brilliant light and sending forth a fragrant odour. At the 
bottom of many of these ravines murmurs the brook and 
waterfall, as it descends towards the sea irrigating numer- 
ous taro beds in its way. ‘The dwelling houses and farms 
are thickly scattered over this most fertile region, from the 
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seashore on the north to the summit of the interiour, pre- 
senting a more numerous population than perhaps any other 
part of the Island of the same extent. Arrived at 3 P. M. 
at Honopueo where we put up for the night, being prevented 
from proceeding by the rain. The people of the plain 
brought us pigs, potatoes and fowls for our refreshment. 


17. Previous notice having been given, the people as- 
sembled this morning to the number of nearly two hundred 
when I preached to them. Though the house was the 
largest in the place yet many went away for want of room. 
Passed on one mile to Kapaao, where the people assembled 
immediately in a school house lately erected. Here I 
preached again, and as it was raining when I closed, I 
requested Puna to address them also, which he did with 
much propriety and solemnity, while the crowded audience 
listened attentively to the discourse. We had afterwards 
some pleasant conversation with Walawala, a chief woman 
of distinction residing at this place, who seems desirous to 
avail herself of the benefit of that light which begins to 
shine around. But as she expresses it, “It remains still 
dark within.” At parting her husband gave me a fine fat 
hog valued at five dollars, which I send to Kairua by the 
return of the canoe. 


At 11 passed on to the eastward; the roads were slip- 
pery in consequence of the rain and we caught several falls 
in passing the ravines that crossed our path to the number 
of six in about ten miles. Their depth I should think is 
on an average of about 300 feet, some more and others less. 
Four o’clock arrived at Pololu, a deep valley under good 
cultivation and entirely surrounded by mountains except 
towards the sea. Put up with Kanae the proprietor Bike is 
one of the teachers lately from Kairua.... 


Sabbath 18. Preached morning and afternoon to a large 
congregation assembled in the open air; was much encour- 
aged by the attendance and orderly conduct of my hearers. 
Had some sweet and precious hours spent in private medita- 
tion, as I walked out to a shady grove that skirted the border 
of the valley. The rugged and lofty mountain scenery that 
enclosed me on every side save that washed by the ceaseless 
waves of the sea, seemed to shut me out wholly from the 
world, and lead me to adore the mighty Hand, who “laid the 
mountains in a balance, and takes up the isles as a very little 
thing.” 
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In the evening during conversation, I learned some of the 
traditions concerning this valley, which not a little diverted 
my mind. As tradition reports, it was originally the resid- 
ence of Oakea and Opapa [Wakea and Papa], the god and 
goddess who made Hawaii and all the others of this group 
of Islands. The story relates that they were produced after 
the ordinary manner of generation in the order in which 
they stand to each other; viz. Hawaii the elder sister, Maui 
the second, and so of the rest in order. After Opapa had 
brought forth the islands, men were then created in the 
same manner, she also being the mother of mankind. The 
first man that was made stood erect indeed, but motionless, 
with jointless arms connected to his body by a web of skin, 
and legs joined together in the same manner. Mawi another 
deity, enraged at this motionless and helpless statue, took 
him and broke his legs at the ankle and knee, and tearing 
his arms from the web that connected them to his body, 
broke them at the elbow and shoulder, and in this manner 
formed the joints of his limbs. But as yet he had neither 
fingers nor toes. Hunger impelled him to seek for food in 
the mountains, where his toes were cut by the brambles in 
climbing, and his fingers were formed by the sharp splinters 
of the bamboo while searching with his arms for food in 
the ground. 


Thus by these fortuitous circumstances the human frame 
was perfected; and though we may perhaps be disposed to 
smile at these fables once taught in Hawaii, concerning the 
origin of man, yet they may appear not more ridiculous than 
the vagaries of some called philosophers, who rejecting the 
light of Revelation, have attempted to account for the present 
perfection of the human species according to the fancies of 
their own misguided brain... . 


Monday 19. Owing to the high and impassable moun- 
tains between this place and Waipio and which here termin- 
ate in lofty and abrupt cliffs that overhang the sea, I found 
it impossible to proceed along the shore . . . In order to 
shorten our route we ascended the mountain that encloses 
the valley by an inland path. But it proved extremely 
laborious and difficult, being so steep and slippery as not 
even to afford a place on which to rest the foot. We were 
obliged to crawl on our hands and knees, and holding fast 
by the grass to pull ourselves up in this manner. Every 
few minutes we were compelled to stop and breathe, but did 
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not dare to let go our hold lest our feet should slide from 
beneath and precipitate us into the abyss. After more than 
an hour of hard toil and anxious fear, we arrived at the 
top where we threw ourselves down upon the grass pant- 
ing for breath and spent with fatigue. After quenching our 
thirst at a rill which murmured by and tumbled down the 
precipice, we ascended in a sloping direction towards the 
interiour ... We passed through several hamlets whose 
schools were established. In three of those places I had the 
satisfaction to preach the Gospel to numbers who never 
before had heard it. I likewise received several presents 
of fowls and potatoes for the refreshment of our company. 


Night overtook us among the mountains, but by the light 
of the moon we could discover our path among the rocks 
and bushes, where after travelling until eight o’clock in 
hopes of finding a habitation, we concluded to pass the night 
in a cave on the border of a ravine called Luahine. We 
then collected grass for our couch and built a fire to roast 
a fowl for supper. Having committed ourselves to the care 
of the Watchman of Israel, we spread down our mats and 
Slept. 


Tuesday 20. Arose early. Reached Waimea about seven 
o'clock. This is a high inland valley lying on the interiour 
between the highlands of Kohala on the northwest and 
Mauna Kea on the southeast opening towards the sea on the 
northeast and southwest. It is well watered and has a con- 
siderable population. A school has recently been com- 
menced here by Mawae one of our late pupils. At this 
place we breakfasted on poi and baked pig, after which the 
people assembled in the open air where I preached to 
10s) nh 


At 11 began to descend towards the sea on the north 
where we entered a long and tedious forest many miles in 
width and rendered almost impassable by the late rains which 
have formed a continual succession of muddy pools and slip- 
pery declivities. At about 3 P.M. we emerged into the open 
country and arrived at Kapulena in Hamakua about sun- 
down, having made a circuit of more than 50 miles, yester- 
day and today, and are now in full sight of the point from 
which we started a few miles to the west of us on the shore 
[of Pololu]. We were hospitably received. The people 
spread a mat for me to lie down, while they rubbed my 
limbs with much kindness, according to the custom of the 
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country, an operation exceedingly refreshing to the weary 
tiavellery.(2 1. 


Byron’s Bay Dec. 23. Arrived at the new thatched house 
of Mr. Goodrich at Hido just after sunrise, cold and wet 
by the sea. ... It is pleasant indeed after many days of 
travel and fatigue, over mountains and vallies, exposed to 
storms by day and vermin by night, to repose once more in 
the bosom of friendship and Christian society. 


Rare indeed in mission annals are such vivid accounts 
as these and extremely unusual are such records of 
folk lore as that regarding the creation of man accord- 
ing to the Hawaiian tradition taken down so faithfully 
by the ardent young mission pastor while he rested 
beside the great gulf of Pololu. This legend of crea- 
tion differs in some respects, I think, from any other 
Hawatiian account hitherto published. 


On the great island of Hawaii contact with white 
men was in those early days seldom known. But com- 
panies of natives from all over the island were con- 
stantly on the move, visiting settlements where the new 
palapala, or learning, was being taught, and as an old 
mission letter from Kealakekua states: 


Kaawaloa, Nov. 23, 1826. We are frequently visited 
from villages of Kohala, Hamakua, Kau and Puna,.... 
and people from this place are constantly going to the above 
mentioned districts publishing what they have seen and 
heard. By these means the word is spreading far and wide. 


Royal command also had its vital influence and Arte- 
mas Bishop’s portrait of the great Queen Regent Kaa- 
humanu in Kona and Kohala is one which we would 
not readily forego. 


Kailua, Nov. 30, 1826. As the Queen Regent is about 
to return to Oahu after a visit of more than two months on 
this island, I feel it a pleasure to communicate a brief ac- 
count of the manner in which she passed her time with us. 
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Ly Ena She had never before visited us since she had made 
a profession of Religion. .... Though not less than ten 
thousand people assembled here soon after her arrival, there 
was the utmost order and stillness during the whole time of 
their Stayer 6) 4 Formerly guns would have been fired, wail- 
ings of joy would have rent the air, dances and revelry would 
have’ succeeded . 2)... The affectionate reception which 
she gave to all was no less a matter of surprise than of 
FOV rectal: To see their once haughty and scornful Queen 
whom they had ever looked upon with awe now going from 
rank to rank to salute her people assembled to see her, drew 
tears from many a hardy and sunburnt face that had sel- 
COMM WEDE Wor auara: 


She was absent two weeks on a tour to the southern point 
Ob the lisla ids yi. and in every place at which she could 
land a canoe she assembled the people and addressed them 
upon the duties of Christianity. A man went forward and 
gave the word . . . . so that she was listened to by immense 
numbers. She afterward made an excursion from this place 
along the western shore to Kohala, in which I accompanied 
her. The same course of labours was pursued as in the 
former excursion, the people everywhere greeting their 
Queen with the most cordial reception. 


The first thing was to assemble with them in the school 
lanapayai, After the Queen had finished her speech, I 
usually preached a short sermon and concluded with singing 
and prayer. The subject of her addresses consisted in en- 
forcing the Decalogue and recommending to them a re- 
gard to the doctrines of Christianity. In addition to this she 
enumerated all their most abominable heathenish practices, 
as well as their vices contracted by an intercourse with for- 
eigners, and in the most earnest manner gave her interdict to 
the practice oliany, of) them) 20% 


Nor can we forbear transcribing Mr. Bishop’s de- 
scription of a canoe surf ride in his “Notes on a tour 
to Hamakua and Kohala”. 


Sept. 3, 1828. Took leave of my kind friends at Waipio 
and set out for Waimanu in a double canoe belonging to 
Haa. As the surf at this place runs high, it may not be 
amiss to describe the manner of passing through it. I have 
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twice witnessed the operation and much admired the dexter- 
ity displayed in effecting it. The persons selected for the 
purpose are such as are accustomed to the task, and if a 
strange native is one of the company, he is previously in- 
structed how to use his paddle. The canoe is then launched 
with the stern resting upon the sand beach, the baggage care- 
fully wrapped in wilted banana leaves and bound with cords 
to keep it from being wetted, is laid upon the highest part of 
the canoe and tied fast. 

The passengers are then seated and told not to fear 
for there is no danger. Every man having taken his sta- 
tion, the one at the helm gives the word; one standing on 
shore pushes off the canoe into the sea and all hands stand- 
ing up in the canoe give a shout and ply their oars with all 
vigor. Meantime the canoe darts forward like an arrow, 
till she meets the. coming surf, upon which she mounts and 
dives forward again into the trough of the sea, casting a 
thick shower of spray over every part from stem to stern. 

Another and another surf meets her to oppose her way 
but she rides over them all, the men shouting meanwhile to 
each other and striking all together with their paddles until 
they arrive at the open sea beyond the surf. By this time 
the canoe is half full of water and every person on board 
completely drenched. After bailing out the water and ad- 
justing our places, we spread our broad sail to the breeze 
and proceeded on our way. .... 

Thursday. Sailed at8am..... for Kohala, and at ten 
landed at Niulii. While the people were drawing the canoe 
ashore and putting it under shelter, I went and sat down in 
a canoe house. I was scarcely seated when several presents 
of fowls, vegetables and ohias were brought to me... . 
A note was handed me from Kehuko, the head man of Ka- 
makapala, saying he had baked a pig for me, and invited me 
and my company to dine with him on our way to the resi- 
dence of Walawala..... I found a good repast... . of 
which we partook sitting upon the mat without table, plate, 
knitéeor (tone, /e0y, 

At Kapaau ....I found great preparations made for 
my reception. 200 hens, several ducks, three hogs and vege- 
tables uncounted were brought. 

Friday. Arose early and after a hasty breakfast I pro- 
ceeded to the business of the day. A large schoolhouse was 
appropriated for the examination into which the schools 
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were successively led one after another, . . . . marshalled as 
regularly as so many files of soldiers, and examined in read- 
ing and spelling, and a few of them in writing .... Nearly 
2,000 scholars passed before me today, and after examina- 
tion I married 44 couple. 

wat, sept. 6., Examined Slischools today .°... 27 married 
31 couple, and retired weary to rest, after having assisted 
Walawala in the cases of transgressors who had forsaken 
their wives. 

Sabbath. Preached both morning and evening under a 
shady grove of breadfruit and kukui trees... .. to about 
4 OOO r peopled saa There is to me something inspiring and 
sublime in the solemn exercises of divine worship in the 
open air, with the blue arch of Heaven for a canopy..... 
to see the multitude of God’s people thronging together from 
different quarters in perfect order and sobriety when but a 
short time since nothing but tumult and confusion reigned. 

Monday. Arose early and after offering up our morning 
sacrifice and marrying 8 couple that were ready waiting for 
me, I started on my way homeward. As I was ascending 
the highland towards the south..... one of the men at 
work in a potato field came and took hold of my hand and 
walked with me to the top. He told me he needed light... . . 
I forgot the tediousness of the steep ascent. .... Arrived 
at the top, we sat down together and conversed on the 
great concern, fora while. . ...,.. I had proceeded but a little 
way farther when I perceived a man sitting upon a mat by 
the side ot the path. 7.0% As I passed along, he arose, 
caught my hand and pulled me down by his side... . . He 
was one of my yesterday’s hearers ..... 

Arrived at Kailua on Wednesday. .... The number of 
schools examined during the whole tour is 111, viz. 10 in 
Waimea, 37 in Hamakua, and 64 in Kohala. In the same 
time I have married 134 couple, and preached ten times. 


In the course of ten years of arduous service many 
members of the mission had either been obliged to 
return to New England or to struggle on at the islands 
with sadly impaired health. And in view of this con- 
sideration the general meeting of the mission recom- 
mended the establishment of a health station in the 
uplands of Waimea, on the slopes of Mauna Kea in the 
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district of South Kohala. A committee of the brethren 
reported on “the salubrity of the climate of Waimea” 
and on the possibilities of promoting “the best interests 
of the natives of that place and of Hamakua and 
Kohala”. And for some years the thickly populated 
region of North Kohala remained an outpost of the 
Waimea station, some twenty miles distant. In Febru- 
ary of 1831 the King himself, with his chiefs and 
several missionaries, visited this region and examined | 
the schools of Kohala, Waimea and Hamakua. The 
following January young Dr. Baldwin and his wife 
entered alone upon the difficulties of this great field 
where thousands of people were calling for a kumu, or 
teacher. Dr. Baldwin’s report reads: 


Waimea, Aug. 10, 1832. We reached this place about the 
middle of January and found the people anxiously awaiting 
our arrival. As many of the people from the neighbouring 
districts of Kohala and Hamakua were here engaged in 
public work, our meeting house, calculated to hold about 
3,000 people, was generally well filled on the Sabbath..... 


Mr. Bishop and his family has continued here three 
months. The month of March I devoted entirely to a 
school of the teachers from this and the neighbouring dis- 
tricts of Kohala and Hamakua..... Our station is now 
strengthened by the arrival of Brother and Sister Lyons. 


This district, greatly depopulated by disease, war and 
other causes, has but little more than 2,000 people at 
present: itn Kohala, northwest, has 8,000 people, and 
Hamakua, east, has nearly 5,000. In the former, a church 
is completed which will hold about 4,000 and is not more 
than 15 or 18 miles distant from this place..... 


... We have continually fresh proofs of the sincere 
affection of this people toward us, though we are but 
strangers among them; and especially of the heads of these 
districts, who are all members of the church, and have fur- 
nished us of their own accord with most of our food from 
DUT RrSt arrival oh AD We would not forget to make 
grateful mention of Mr. Young who is now 80 years old 
and lives at Koueaihae. He has stored our goods, fur- 


Hino Misston Housrs in 1825 


“Hido”’, as the village was called by Father Bishop, using the early ortho- 
graphy. The sketch is taken from “The Voyage 
of the Blonde”. 
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nished lodgings for ourselves, made us many presents of 
things we needed, and shown in every respect the kindness 
of a brother. His wife, who is a chief and a member of 
the church, is a great aid in our work. 


In 1833 the zealous young mission poet, Lorenzo 
Lyons, takes up the story of Kohala: 


Waimea, Jan. 19, 1833. Rode to Kohala today 20 miles. 
Reached there about 4 P. M. much fatigued from 
riding a native road and a native saddle. Within five miles 
of the church I was met by a company of natives who 
saluted me with their aloha and presented me with two 
large calabashes of baked potatoes and baked fowl and a 
calabash of water. I could do nothing less than to dis- 
mount and partake, indeed a table spread in the wilderness. 
From this place onward the path was lined, as it were, 
with natives, men, women and children, and old and young, 
all following in a noisy train. 


Sunday 20. Preached to a large congregation. The 
meeting house is of native stile and exceedingly large. As 
I stood on the matted floor, there being no pulpit, the exer- 
cise of speaking almost completely exhausted my lungs and 
my strength. I however preached three times. 


The first mention of any residence in Kohala beyond 
that on a busy itinerary is recorded in a letter from 
Dr. Baldwin. 


October, 1833. The people of Kohala had long ago 
built a house there for our accommodation and were fre- 
quently inquiring when we should come and occupy it. As 
the first Sabbath in September was communion at this 
station, we sent word a week or two previous that when 
that was passed we would go. ‘Twenty or thirty came, by 
order of the head woman, to assist us in removing. A part 
of these carried such articles of baggage as we supposed 
necessary. Some took bundles of native books, and the 
rest, four at a time, carried Mrs. Baldwin, there being no 
other conveyance here at present for her, than to be car- 
ried in a chair, supported on each side by long poles. The 
road was exceedingly bad for this kind of carriage, and we 
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pitied the carriers much; but they moved on with apparent 
cheerfulness, and with such speed that I could hardly keep 
pace with them on foot. We accomplished the whole dis- 
tance, 20 miles or more, in about 8 hours; and found our- 
selves at night in our new cottage, made of poles and 
strings and covered with a long kind of leaf called lau- 
hala. The ground was well covered with mats of the same 
leaf, and they had built us places on which to sleep, as 
they often do for themselves. The head-woman of the 
district was absent at the time, but we found in many of 
the people all that kindness which we had expected. They 
brought in quickly a supply of kalo, potatoes, onions, 
melons, bananas, plantains, sugar-cane, breadfruit, and 
sometimes an orange, together with fowls and fish, and 
occasionally turkeys, ducks and hogs. We lacked no article 
which they were able to supply; and we were glad to im- 
part to all who brought us supplies for the body, the books 
we had brought for the benefit of their souls. 


Our congregations we found encouraging, as we always 
have, whenever we have visited that place; and the Sab- 
bath School, which did not flourish when we preached there 
but once in a fortnight, now seemed to take a fresh start. 


Children were separated out for Sabbath School under 
Mrs. Baldwin, who also gathered together a day school of 
40 children, many from a distance. Also a school of 
females in the afternoon for reading and mental arith- 
metic. I also had week day schools, and made tours in the 
district, one to a sick woman who somehow had learned to 
read and pray; also to the heiau of Mookini, the most 
famous temple on this island, perhaps on all the islands, 
for human sacrifices. Kohala must once have been famous 
for idolatry. Only six or seven miles east of this large 
heiau, at Halawa, the birth place of King Tamehameha, are 
two others, the principal of which is called Haleakaili. In 
it was Tamehameha’s favorite god, called Kaili. In both 
these the deluded people hung up their hogs, fowls, and 
all kinds of vegetables, as offerings; and went there to pray 
their god to send them rain and bring the fish in near the 
shore. One-half mile east of this, is a fourth heiau, built 
by Naihe. In this also were suspended all kinds of food, 
as offerings to procure rain and fish; but none for the sal- 
vation of their soul. Half a mile still further east, was 
another heiau, called Kupalaha, the wall partly standing 
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now. In the three former no human beings were butchered ; 
but this was noted for its many human victims. Nor 
were those offered inside its walls the only ones who: per- 
ished. A little way inland, I was shown the place where 
was the pahu, or tabu gate, into which if any woman 
entered, she was devoted to destruction, and thrown off the 
high and frightful precipice on which the temple stood, into 
the sea or upon the broken rocks below. ... . 


Iniquity in this district kept full pace with idolatry, as 
its genuine companion. In all parts of this district were 
houses for public use, such as are found in no other part 
of Hawaii, in which the people met to practice a kind of 
game called kilu, nothing else than adultery and every species 
of lewdness, in an open and public assembly, on the sys- 
tematic plan of gambling; a thing I do not now recollect 
to have read of, in any other part of the world..... 


Now some few appear to be the children of God, and 
the gospel has some hold on the consciences of others; the 
laws are based on the word of God; the head ruler is a member 
of the church; and iniquity is seldom practiced very openly 
or boldly. The heiaus carry no terror and demand no lives, 
and the kilu houses are no more. Instead of these, there 
iS now one spacious temple to Jehovah for the whole dis- 
trict, perched so high, in the middle regions, that a large 
portion of the people can see it, especially those below, 
towards the shore. 


While we were at Kohala, the head woman gave orders 
for all the people to come together, wishing, as I suppose, 
to show their number, that we might learn not to neglect 
them in our ministrations. There are 8,000 in number and 
about 5,000 came. As these were more than could be 
accommodated in the meeting house, they were seated out 
on the grass in front, where I preached to them. .... 


The two months we spent in Kohala were among the 
happiest days we have seen at the island, perhaps the hap- 
piest of our lives. We cannot wish, nor do we expect, 
much greater felicities on earth than we took in imparting 
the gospel to such needy souls, while there were so many 
ready to hear. 


INGVI) Oi BONG eee We have endeavored to preach 
occasionally and support schools both in Hamakua and Ko- 
hala where the greatest portion of the people reside, who 
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are committed to our charge..... Governor Adams 
[Kuakini] has ordered the school houses of Hamakua and 
Kohala to be rebuilt. I have been delighted as I have 
travelled through Kohala to see good, substantial buildings 
rising up in the place of those which have tumbled into 
ruins. But I have no hopes of having any efficient schools, 
unless we can live on the ground and qualify efficient 
teachers. 


Nov. 6. Mr. Lyons will take up his future residence in 
Hamakua. Whether we shall reside at Waimea, or in 
Kohala, will depend much on circumstances.... . The 
8,000 in Kohala have claims which lie painfully on my heart 
by night and day. 

And Brother Lyons soon after gave his version of 
the situation: 

June 25, 1835. Kohala requests a permanent missionary 


and ought to have one immediately. It is a matter of aston- 
ishment to the people that no one goes to their aid. 


Toward the end of 1835, owing to failing health, 
Dr. Baldwin was transferred to Lahaina, and Brother 
Lyons took up his abode for life at Waimea because of 
its being the most central section and the residence of 
the governor as well as of many foreigners. Two years 
elapsed before the call for more resident teachers could 
a waited. 
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Engraved at Lahainaluna about 1840 


from a drawing by Mr. Bailey. 
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Resident Pioneers at Kohala 


The year 1837 is known in the annals of the Protest- 
ant mission as the year of the great reinforcement 
when there arrived on the shores of the Sandwich 
Islands from the bark Mary Frazier thirty-two new 
missionaries, the largest company ever sent out by the 
American Board in Boston. This unusual number 
made it possible to locate two new workers, Rev. Isaac 
Bliss and Mr. Edward Bailey, with their wives, in 
Kohala. They found an isolated region where a suc- 
cession of steep precipices formed the jagged coast line, 
deep valleys cutting sharply inland. From far Awini 
toward the Hamakua mountains on the north forty 
miles of rough coast, outlining broad, fertile fields, 
stretched to the lava deserts of Mahukona and Kawai- 
hae on the south, the whole a rugged, windswept region 
exposed to frequent trade-wind rains and devastating 
Kona gales from the south. Ninety years ago there 
were in the district more than 8,000 inhabitants. Ex- 
cept a few Chinese and an occasional Botany Bay con- 
vict, these were primitive Hawaiians who for years had 
begged the Protestant mission to supply them with a 
teacher. 

The location of the station was dependent as always 
on the will of the chief, who in this case had insisted 
that the two mission families be stationed at Nunulu, 
three or four miles above Kapaau, the center nearer the 
shore where most of the thatched houses were clust- 
ered. Dr. Baldwin’s reference to a church building 
mentions a large thatched structure in the uplands, so 
prominent as to be easily visible for miles around. And 
undoubtedly this was the Nunulu church near which 
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the Bliss and Bailey families settled. ‘The foundations 
of this old church existed until recent years, for Dr. B. D. 
Bond has often spoken of seeing them. The ruins con- 
sisted of a wide trench outlining a long rectangle and 
filled with stones, where uprights of hand-hewn timbers 
had originally been inserted at intervals among 
the stones. Even with this huge structure, however, 
many hundreds were still turned away every Sabbath 
for lack of room. Similar houses for schools and 
churches were erected in the out-districts. And the 
work pressed on. 


The housing of the mission workers was an even 
greater problem. In the mission archives in Honolulu 
a few letters still give testimony to this, pages with fine 
blotting sand still adhering to the dried ink, letters that 
have been unfolded but once or twice at most during 
the ninety years since they were answered and laid 
away by the methodical secular agent of the mission. 
Scattered references from appeals sent to Honolulu by 
Edward Bailey, the young teacher, writing early in 
1838, afford us a glimpse into some of those primitive 
conditions: 


‘ Nunulu is the nearest place to the only practic- 
able landing in Kohala where water can easily be obtained. 
I think Nunulu nei will be the station unless more 
labourers come to the Kohala mission field. The congrega- 
tion on the Sabbath is almost invariably large, say from 
3,000 to 5,000. We find no trouble in getting enough 
scholars into the schools here. There is a city springing 
up around us. 


The two young families occupied “a single small 
native hut unequally divided . . . living yet in pinched 
circumstances for lack of room’. Shortly before the 
birth of the Bailey’s first child, Mr. Bailey wrote to 
Honolulu: 
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Clothing, books, everything in the house is mouldy, and 
we are chilled. We go into a cold, damp bed at night and 
put on cold, damp clothes in the morning. We fear the 
house may fall any moment in this constant wind. We have 
got new native houses building in which we may live a 
year or two. We need help to build a permanent house. 


The goods you sent went to the bottom of the 
ocean in a whirlwind when the canoe capsized. .... 


.. At last we have materials ready at hand for 
building, stone, boards and large timber. But shall I stay? 
My boarding school has long been stopped for want of 
cooperation. My time runs to waste. There is no place 
where a large common school can be collected..... 
Schools are harassed to distraction by taxation. Perhaps 
the King must do the business. If I could get some boys 
liberated from taxation, I think I could make them into 
teachers. This is a new station that cannot go alone yet. 
The school I find destitute of books and I must as good 
as give books to the thousand children of Kohala nei. We 
try to incite the people to raise cotton in order to pay for 
their books. If we had a sugar mill, I have no doubt we 
could get good pay for the books in sugar cane, a thing 
very abundant here. If you can procure a boiler of good 
size, get one and charge it to me, and send it as soon as 
you can. 


As early as 1838 therefore, the manufacture of sugar 
was seriously considered in Kohala. The following 
year, however, Mr. Bailey was so ill with fever that he 
and his family were transferred to Lahainaluna on 
Maui where they arrived a few weeks before the birth 
of their second son. 

A letter written to the mission center at Honolulu 
in March of 1839 by Brother Wilcox of Hilo adds some 
interesting details in regard to the Kohala station: 

We have recently had a visit from the brethren, Bliss 
and Bailey. They were rather discouraged on account of 
their present location being so far removed from the great 
marts of the people, and the prohibition of the chief to 


the change of location. But when they returned from here 
home, they wrote that they found their meeting house 
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blown down and that they had then obtained leave to locate 
themselves nearer the shore. I was quite pleased with 
Brother Bliss’ manner of preaching. He is emphatically 
an itinerant preacher; i. e. in his preaching he continually 
travels all about the house, seizing hold of the heads or 
hair of men and women and shaking them to gain their 
attention. J think he is not yet very akamai [well versed] 
mm ithe Wanouaee\ he 


The later Kohala reports state that: 


1840. The schools have been poorly sustained. One 
tour of examination has been made, during which all the 
schools were examined. 415 children were present, of 
whom 409 were readers. Adults present 1506, of whom 
1095 were readers. 


A school of girls at the station has been kept up most 
of the year; the average number of scholars is about 
twenty-five. 


Mr. Bliss consented to return to Kohala to sustain.alone 
for the present the labours of that station. .... 


1841. The schools were reduced very low previous to 
the promulgation of the school law at the close of 1840. 
Since then they have greatly revived. The whole number of 
children now in the schools is 1100. 


It must have been late in 1839 that the Kohala 
mission station was moved, houses and all, the three 
miles from Nunulu down to the land of Iole two miles 
from the shore, but most of the stone already gathered 
for the new dwelling houses was left at the old station. 
And after the departure of the Baileys, loneliness was 
added to the trials and hardships of the remaining 
family. Mr. Bliss begged the Honolulu agent to supply 
him with another pair of shoes, the first pair having 
fallen to pieces before he had made one tour of Kohala. 
He asked likewise for “good penknives—such as I have 
I cannot make a pen with’; also, “I must have at any 
price,” he adds, “some clothing warmer than cotton or 
linnen. The flour we have is musty and wormy. But 
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we have good kalo, some butter and milk and most of 
the time good breadfruit, also sweet potatoes and Irish 
potatoes, and eggs. I have a large lot of fowls, some 
turkeys which I wish I could send you.” On February 
Z, 1840, Mr. Bliss wrote to Honolulu, to the agent, 
“Brother Castle”, whose wife had long been very ill: 


I hear that the vessel freighted with our supplies for the 
next year has been wrecked. I hope our corn mill was 
not lost .... we have corn and only a very little flour. 
If we had the mill, we could make our own meal. 


If you will please accept of a few eggs, perhaps they 
may afford some nourishing food for Mrs. Castle. We send 
them by one of the printers who has been here on a visit 
from Oahu. You will perceive that the eggs on the top of 
the calabash are Turkey’s eggs. Perhaps Mrs. C. will pre- 
fer hen’s eggs which you will find at the bottom. 


Difficult indeed is it for us, living in the ease and 
luxury of 1927, to realize the toil of our pioneer fathers 
who struggled so hard to get something better than 
wet houses and mouldy flour for their wives and 
children. And small wonder is it that Brother Bliss 
developed strange tendencies under the pressure of cir- 
cumstances in that isolated parish. Gentle Mrs. Bliss, 
sister of the first Mrs. Lyons at the Waimea mission 
station, twenty miles above them on the mountain, was 
often the victim of her husband’s erratic nature. Even 
though assisted by a carpenter from Honolulu, the pro- 
cess of building his stone and timber dwelling house 
after Mr. Bailey’s departure occupied almost the entire 
time of Mr. Bliss. In 1840 he recorded: “The blessed 
revival season has nearly subsided and the congregation 
has diminished very much.” By January 12, 1841, he 
wrote: “I have commenced occupying a part of my 
new house, 1. e. we sleep in it.” In February and 
March of the same year: 
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We are quite comfortable. We need boards for shelves 
and 10 brass nobs. Also 1 pair of shoes for little Mary 


and 1 sheet of zinc for the roof..... Mrs. Bliss is now 
helping in the mission home at Waimea and is soon to be 
needed by Mrs. Andrews at Kailua..... Quite a good 


quantity of sugar has been manufactured within a few rods 
of our house this year. I have recently been purchasing a 
quantity of lamp oil of natives made from whales drifted 
ashore. 


A month or two later at the General Meeting of the 
mission in Honolulu Mr. Bliss asked leave to return 
to the United States, and Mr. Bond was duly appointed 
in his stead. But Mr. Bliss did not relinquish his new 
house without paying it another visit and in the end 
taking off with him the only carriage in the district, the 
mission manele, a primitive sedan chair. Mr. Bond’s 
letter of July, 1841 to Mr. Chamberlain, the mission 
agent in Honolulu, states: ‘We took up our abode in 
Bro. Bliss’ house at Iole, Kohala, according to the in- 
vitation received from him and Sister Bliss, by note.” 
Mr. Bliss soon followed them, in one of his most 
erratic and unaccountable moods, and settled in the 
house with them, claiming everything as his own. 
Before the end of August, Mr. Bond wrote most anxi- 
ously, begging Mr. Chamberlain “to come from Hilo, 
if only for a day, to remove Mr. Bliss, who extracts 
great stores from the natives, is most abusive in his 
dealings with them, and is a constant source of menace 
to the health of Mrs. Bond.” Finally, however, Mr. 
Bliss left and in course of time was released from 
service with the American Board. And Elias Bond 
with his young wife, Ellen, took up their earnest mis- 
sion work in the Kohala home which was to shelter 
them for the remainder of their lives. 

The land selected for the Kohala station and given 
to the mission by Kuakini, the governor and high chief 
of Hawaii, was the land known as lole, just east of 


Taro PATCHES ON JoLE LAND 
This land and the taro on it were favorites with Kamehameha the Great. 
In those days each field of taro had its own individual name and personification. 
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Kapaau and Ainakea, and two miles from the shore, 
of easy access to the thousands of parishioners. The 
mission premises covered about eight acres from Aina- 
kea gulch eastward over the Iole ridge to Wainaia 
gulch, running makai to the old trail and mauka to the 
fine taro patches, the favorite lands of Kamehameha 
the Great who is said to have been born in Kohala near 
the place where the original of his statue stands below 
the present court house. It was to Kohala that Kame- 
hameha loved to retire. There he spent several quiet 
years before his conquests began. It was there that he 
taught his people better methods of constructing roads, 
of draining the land by long tunnels, of collecting sur- 
plus water from springs into a water course and of 
cultivating food. And later, after becoming the Great 
Chief of Hawaii, and whenever approaching the [ole 
land on a journey, Kamehameha never failed to send 
runners ahead with commands to have kalo pulled and 
po1 pounded. 

Where the name of the land, Iole, Rat or Mouse, 
had its origin is not now known. Beyond the fact that 
Tole, half man and half god, had his home on that ridge, 
present tradition gives no clue. The next “land” was 
called Honopueo, Filled-with-Owls. And legend has it 
that Rat cultivated a sneaking habit of despoiling his 
neighbor Owl’s ovenful of smoking taro from time to 
time. The Bond children, born on Iole land seventy 
and more years ago, heard the story from Rev. S. W. 
Kekuewa, the first Hawaiian pastor at Kohala, and one 
of them still tells it in this way: 


Pueo, Owl, was in the habit of preparing his imu and 
filling it well with taro, laulau and other good things. But 
it so happened that he often found it empty when he came 
to take out the food, and from starvation he was at last 
reduced to the mere shadow of a man. Finally, he con- 
sulted a kahuna. “Tole is at the bottom of all the trouble,” 
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said the kahuna, “and to circumvent him you must do what 
I tell you. Very near to your imu you must make a little 
smudge which will continue to smoke. JIole, as always, will 
look from afar to see if the imu be ready to rob, for he 
it is who digs in secretly under the earth and removes all 
your well-cooked food before you arrive to open the imu. 
Perceiving that the smoke has not yet all abated, he will 
conclude that your food is not yet done and will therefore 
delay his ravages.” Pueo did as he was told. All turned 
out as the kahuna had said, and Pueo continued to live 
and wax fat. Thus he became Lanakila, Conqueror, over 
Iole. 


Perhaps the best picture of the new mission home- 


stead which was growing up on this ancient land of 
Tole is from the pen of Father Bond himself, continu- 
ing the narrative written for the children who were to 
follow him, having grown up on that land, the kama- 
aina, children of the soil, to whom that land was home. 


I wish it were in my power to put the neighborhood 
before you just as we found it. On Jole, about 50 rods or 
so makai of the present government road, near the present 
Plantation road running North and South stood one grass 
house only, with a little hamlet at the shore. Up this way 
near the present West end of Hoimaihilo [the big taro 
patch] was a row of four or five houses on the path 
running seawards. Then on the other side of the Lois, 
[taro patches] stood four houses of which Keliiholoholo’s 
was the last to be removed. The cattle pen as it is now is 
with a short distance above and below was occupied with 
Aiko’s sugar establishment just built, and then running up 
on the West side of the Lois lived the old chiefess, Wala- 
wala, and her people. Mauka of that there was only one 
house about half a mile up, on the Eastern side of the 
land. Just above the Seminary buildings [built later above 
the church] there was one house more. That was all. The 
old tumble-down meeting house stood just makai of the 
present Meeting House near the mauka wall and Aiko’s 
sugar house was a little to the East. Then a house near 
the present gateway, leading to Ah Lo’s and Kekuewa’s. 
That was all save the Teacher’s House [Mr. Bailey’s] in 
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what is now our garden near the present bed of pine- 
apples. 


The journal of a chance visitor a few years later 
supplies details descriptive of this primitive sugar mill 
of Aiko, the enterprising Chinese planter. The chance 
visitor to Kohala in 1847 was young A. O. Forbes, a 
lad of fourteen, returning from Punahou School on a 
vessel delayed at Mahukona anchorage. 


June 14, 1847. This morning early, Samuel, James and 
myself walked up to Iole, a mission station where Mr. 
Bond resides. .We had a very fine walk of about 10 miles 
Iole is a very pleasant place. It is generally cool, and 
green. We were very kindly received and entertained by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bond. 


Tues. 15. Today I visited the Chinaman’s establishment 
for making sugar and molasses. It consists of 3 buildings 
situated not far from Mr. Bond’s house and premises. 
The buildings are of thatch, and built in native style, ex- 
cept the one which is used to grind cane in. This how- 
ever is not a house. It is a kind of shed with a top like 
that of a Chinese umbrella, and open at the sides. In 
this is the mill, which is made of native wood, and worked 
by oxen. A trough underground connects this with the 
boiling house, the juice extracted from the cane being con- 
veyed by means of this trough into a vat in the boiling 
house. From that it is dipped into the pots and boiled till 
it is of the proper consistency. It is then set to drain in 
pots, and the drainings are what is called molasses. The 
sugar is left in the pots. By a certain process, the sugar 
is clarified and prepared for sale. The juice, after it has 
been boiled, is sometimes used without draining. It is 
then called syrup. One long shed was set by to hold the 
remains of the cane after it had passed through the mill. 


Father Bond’s narrative continues. ‘his wooden 
house’, to which he refers, is the old Bond home, the 
nucleus of which was the small house of native wood 
and plaster on stone foundations with a good cellar 
barely finished by Mr. Bliss in 1841 and much added 
to by the Bonds in later years. 
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This wooden house had been built but a few months. 
Not a tree or shrub was any where to be seen on the land, 
neither any wall or fence, save the Ki fence about the 
house. Just opposite us across the gulch on Ainakea was 
a cluster of houses and mauka on the same land several 
more. This was all of our immediate neighbourhood. Just 
above us on the hill, a little makai of our present stone 
church stood the old Meeting House. It was very rotten, 
leaky every where, a wallowing place for hogs through the 
week. But it was full of people when we arrived. Brother 
Ives preached. A new and strange sight it was to me, as 
I scarcely need assure you. Next morning early Brother 
Ives and I started off on foot for a tour. There were, at 
that time, only two horses in the District, one belonging to 
the chief and the other to the Mission. As we could not 
both ride, we walked and thus in the first part of the week 
completed the tour of one half the District. We set out 
in the direction of Niulii, on the old trail which was not 
where the road is nowadays. We came to a great swampy 
place at Niulii, partly swamp, partly lois, and I thought I 
must pull off shoes and stockings and wade through. But 
a great strapping man from Waiapuka, the land on the 
other side, came and picked me up as if I had been a 
feather and carried me across. Then he went with us part 
of the way. The next day he was dead and we attended his 
funeral. I wonder the people did not think we had be- 
witched him. 

We had completed half the tour, when Mr. Ives was 
sent for by canoe, on account of the sickness of one of his 
children. He therefore hastened home and I took the 
opportunity to get up our goods and get things regulated 
in the house. That done, Bro. Lyons came over from 
Waimea and completed the tour of the District with me. 
This was a great help, introducing me, as it did, to all parts 
of the District. From that time on till I resigned my 
Pastorate 43 years later, I made four quarterly tours each 
year through the district. The boundary was Hamakua, 
the highest land we see here, to Mahukona and down to 
Kawaihae, and 12 miles up in the woods. I took the 
church book with me, and knew about every church mem- 
ber. When I reached the villages, I would call the names 
of all church members in each land, inquiring into their 
lives. And if there was any trouble, I fixed it up. In 
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Rev, Er1tas Bonp 
A photograph taken about 1840 while he was still in college 
or seminary, or perhaps on the eve of his departure 
for the Sandwich Islands. 
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that way I got the name of king of Kohala, as Kameha- 
meha IV. said in public, in the Stone Church in Honolulu, 
“Bond is King of Kohala.’”’ Then on those tours after the 
inquiry into the lives of church members, there followed a 
more or less protracted exhortation with a hymn, and 
prayer closed the meeting. As I had the sole care of the 
schools, I had a quarterly examination of each school in its 
own house and at the close of the year a general Examina- 
tion for all the schools at the meeting house in Tole. Such 
Examinations were usually wound up with a feast. The 
feast cost but a trifle, as hogs and food [taro] were 
abundant. Twenty-five cents was the price of 45 Ibs. of 
cooked Kalo, i. e. a holoai. And a pig two months old 
was the same. Fowls 25 cents each. A mamaki Kapa the 
same. ‘Turkeys 25 cents for female and 50 cents for large 
goblers. But the medium of exchange was not cash, for 
there was none of the latter in the district. Barter was 
the only form of trade. There were no employers wanting 
work done and of course nothing to be earned by bodily 
labor. All our supplies we purchased with cloth, cotton 
handkerchiefs and other articles of trade. 


I had been here but a few weeks, two perhaps, when I 
opened a Teachers’ School for our 32 Teachers. It was 
held on Wednesdays, all day. The school gave me ready 
access to the Hawaiian vernacular, whilst at the same time 
it afforded ample opportunity for the diffusion of more 
knowledge and new thoughts among the Teachers, stimu- 
lating them greatly in the prosecution of their work. This 
Normal School, before Normal Schools were opened or 
thought of in the homeland, soon told on the public Schools 
and it was subsequently put into the Report of the Min- 
ister of Public Instruction that Kohala Schools led all 
others on the Islands. I had made good Blackboards for 
all our schools. It was a new thing and much increased 
the interest of the pupils and Teachers in their studies. 
There were many fine children at that time in the District 
with no possibility of further teaching. They could, a few 
of them, enter Hilo Boarding School, then in its infancy, 
but in those days few Hawaiian parents were willing to 
send their children away from home. So in July, 1842, 
I made up my mind to open a Select Boys’ Boarding 
School here. To this end, I had a School House on the 
site now occupied by the wood house, two dwelling houses 
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and a cook house built, the last three in the outer yard, 
all of thatch. No charge was made for Tuition or food. 
But each boy brought his own mats, sleeping Kapas and 
animal food. ‘That was all the cost to the parent. The 
number was limited to 20, yet I did not care for more than 
15, as that was about as many as I could care for, addi- 
tional to all my other work. 


The School was opened September 12, 1842, and was 
merged in the first Government English School opened in 
the District, on Ainakea, in 1878. During these 36 years 
I sent out over 300 boys, most of them to Hilo Boarding 
School, after 2 or 3 years under my care. After a course 
of two or three years in that school they largely returned 
to this District and became Teachers in our Public Schools. 
Some engaged in other employments and a portion of them 
were of no special use any where. For years I taught the 
school myself, and when called away by my quarterly tours 
or other emergencies, I put the best boy in my place as 
Teacher, always exacting a full and minute account of the 
behavior of the boys during my absence. 


Of Mr. Bond’s initial work in the church itself, Dr. 
C. M. Hyde, who came to the Islands early enough to 
hear the story of old days told by Father Bond himself, 
gives a most accurate and interesting description: 


While waiting for the rebuilding of the old church, serv- 
ices were held in the large sugar sheds that had been put 
up by Aiko and Hapai, two Chinamen, who had contracted 
with Governor Kuakini to manufacture sugar on_ being 
allowed a certain amount of land for their cane fields. The 
new missionary had arrived just after the great religious 
revival scenes of 1837-1839. His earnestness had its effect 
and in three months’ time inquirers flocked to the meeting 
house and to the Pastor’s study. They would come from 
miles away, and sit patiently till their turn came to tell 
their manao, some new idea that had got into their minds. 
They were always sure of a sympathetic listener, and of 
sensible advice. 

In January, 1843, there had been 2,500 inquirers, but of 


these only 300 had been received into the church. Re- 
ligion, as Father Bond lived it, was no rapturous uplift 
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into a mystical higher life, nor a sentimental effusiveness of 
attachment to the Supreme Father and Lord. Faith in the 
need of a Divine Redeemer from sin was fundamental, and 
the outward manifestation was doing the will of God the 
Father in the spirit of Christ. Yet with all the care taken 
in catechising and instructing and watching the new con- 
verts, we find in the church records under date of January 
5, 1844: “Ua paa pu na hoahanau i ka palaka a me ka 
molowa.—The church members seem saturated with in- 
difference and indolence.” 
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Pastoral Duties 


Of the many early privations one of the greatest 
was the inability to speak with the natives in their own 
language. One may easily picture the joy with which 
Brother Wilcox of Hilo was welcomed at Kohala when 
perils of the journey from Honolulu led him to seek 
shelter for his family at the Bond home in November 
of 1841. Eleven days out from Honolulu, the Wilcox 
family was put ashore at Mahukona where the only 
water to be had, Brother Wilcox wrote, was “brought 
in gourd shells a distance of 8 miles” and where all that 
the poor natives could furnish, kind tho they were, was 
“a part of a potatoe”. The story of the long ten miles’ 
journey from the landing to Iole is one of thrilling 
adventure, of weariness, cold, and hunger, and of 
almost complete exhaustion for the three very small 
sons and their mother. The letter continues: ‘We 
reached Bro. Bond’s at half past ten that night, Satur- 
day. Bro. Bond had not commenced preaching in 
Hawaiian. Sabbath I occupied his desk all day, being 
compelled to it by his very urgent request, and had a 
large congregation.” 


In the following report, his first to Boston from 
Kohala, as well as in subsequent letters to Honolulu, 
Mr. Bond voiced his keen sense of this barrier of the 
language, which remained for the first year or two a 
very real “pilikia”’. 
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Kohala, Hawaii. Nov. 18, 1841. 


To the Sec’ys of the A. B. C. F. M. 
Rev. and Dear Sirs: 


We find our situation a very happy one, affording 
ample scope for the exercise of heart and hands. The 
people;-are: very) kind ary. The field is situated very 
favorably for efficient effort, no portion of it being more 
than 4 or 5 hours’ ride from the station. .... Our 
church at present is a large grass house rebuilt since our 
arrival, which in the course of a year or two, will, we 
hope, give way to a larger stone house, to be commenced 
next month. 


The largeness of our congregations particularly has made 
me desirous to preach to them personally the words of 
Life. Time for study of the language, however, is ex- 
tremely limited and I am able only to read sermons in 
Hawaiian from the volumes recently published by the mis- 
sion and in our week day meetings to talk to them very 
imperfectly from some portion of Sacred Truth..... 
The want of some one to correct my efforts in the language 
has impeded me a great deal..... The field is “white 
to the harvest” and unless the sickle be thrust in speedily, 
the immortal crop inevitably perishes. 


.... At present, our Church is in a wretched state, 
the influence of my predecessor here having been pernicious 
in the extreme. With Mrs. Bliss we most deeply sympa- 
thize, as a sister in Christ and a woman of ardent attach- 
ment to the mission work. For the past year Mr. Bliss 
has suffered the church to go on pretty much in its own 
way and neglected his missionary work entirely. Between 
300 and 400 Church members, about half the whole num- 
ber, are suspended for “smoking tobacco” or “wearing gar- 
lands on their heads”. His power as superintendent of 
the church he used for his own personal profit, shaking 
the rod of discipline over the heads of those who would 
not affix such value to their goods or work as he thought 
proper to assign..... These are things capable of dem- 
onstration, but I need not say more. 


With sincere attachment to the “Board” and deep respect, 
I am Truly Yours 
Elias Bond. 
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December 20, 1841. 
Dear Bro. Chamberlain: 


ae I have overdrawn my allowance, but it is not for 
myself or the family, for I would live “within my means”, 
were it only $200 per year, but, as you are aware, for the 
stone wall which Mr. Bliss had begun, contracting for it at 
50¢ a foot, so that I was obliged to continue it. 


Jan. 25, 1842. I am getting along only tolerably. We 
have been here 7 months and my first native sermon only 
lies before me on my writing desk. 


Jane S42 eau, Bro. Lyons is here from Waimea 
and has administered the first church sacrament here since 
our arrival. He has also baptized our daughter, Ellen 
Mariner. a The church is in a low state, from lack 
of pastoral care, and the schools are as low as the church 

Mrs. Bond expects to commence a school for girls 
in the course of one or two weeks. 


March 23, 1842. Mrs. Bond’s school flourishes finely, 
and mine is quite as full of interest as ever. 


April 18,1842. 
Dear Brother Lyman: 

Mrs. Bond’s school goes on finely and so does mine for 
teachers. JI am collecting materials for 3 or 4 houses and 
intend as soon as possible to establish a school for boys, 
but I don’t expect to eclipse your school till next year! 


This last reference is a whimsical comparison of his 
own modest beginnings with the well established Hilo 
Boarding School which Brother Lyman had opened six 
years before. And half a century later Father Bond 
made a special point of recording for his children details 
of Mother Bond’s first “Kohala Seminary”: 


I should not omit the mention of your Mother’s School 
opened early in 1842 for girls. She had a dozen or more 
of the most promising girls in the District, teaching sewing 
and in books, four days in the week. ‘They were very 
eager to learn, as you will not find it difficult to believe 
when I tell you that several of them walked every day, in 
rain and shine, from Kahuwa, ten miles, others from Kukui- 
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pahu, nine or ten miles, and returned. It was amazing to 
see. The School Room was that which we still call by that 
name, the one off the entry, which had been Mr. Bliss’ 
Native Room. Your Mother also kept up a woman’s meet- 
ing every Friday, in which she taught them from the Bible, 
as also in a class in our Sabbath School of from 600 to 
700 attendants. She did our cooking herself, having for a 
part of the time natives to wash dishes and the clothes, and 
to do the heavier part of the drudgery. 


*FATHER BOND'S 
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Formal record of the girls’ school is made in Mr. 
Bond’s first annual report to the General Meeting of 
the Mission. ‘The original manuscript of this early 
record may still be consulted in the Archives of the 
Hawatian Mission Children’s Society in Honolulu, and 
one reads it with satisfaction, for the mothers of the 
mission were not expected to “‘speak in meeting” and in 
the chronicles of the mission they were indeed the 
silent partners. 


April 30, 1842. About 2 months since Mrs. Bond opened 
a school for the more promising girls in our vicinity. Our 
experience thus far has given us assurance that the labor 
will not be lost. It was proposed to receive 20 pupils, but 
more came and begged to be admitted, until the number 
was swelled to 40. From these she selected about 30 who 
remain, and most of them manifest a very laudable desire 
to be instructed in their daily studies. As many as 8 or 10 
of these come 5, 6 or 8 miles daily. Studies pursued are 
Arithmetic, Daily Food, the Little Philosopher, and. the 
Bible. 


Altho thirty years were to elapse before the dream 
of Father and Mother Bond was to culminate in the 
opening of the Kohala Girls’ School in 1874, it 1s inter- 
esting to find that in his memory of this first girls’ 
school, ‘‘necessity compelled its suspension’’. Its need 
was recognized and its continuance was a matter of 
fervent prayer. It was discontinued partly perhaps 
owing to the pressure of household duties on the busy 
young wife whose own rapidly growing family had to 
be fed, tended, washed, clothed, nursed and taught by 
herself. The wonder is that with her first babe only 
five months old she had the courage and strength to 
open the school for native girls who came to her so 
eager for the new palapala, or learning. Some were 
grown women, for those were the days when subjects 
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in school were pursued, not reluctantly choked down 
like bitter pills. The text books of this girls’ school, 
little primers in Hawaiian, fresh from the mission press 
in Honolulu, rivet our attention today: Arithmetic, The 
Little Philosopher, translated Books of the Bible, and 
Food for Every Day, Ai 0 ka La. This last was 
rightly called Daily Food, for it was a tiny scripture 
calendar, with a verse for every day in the month and 
for every month in the year, and was regularly commit- 
ted to memory with the remarkable facility of primitive 
Hawaiians. Small wonder indeed that these devoted 
young mission pioneers found themselves too busy to 
leave home! Years afterward Mr. Bond wrote for his 
children: 


We did not attend the first General Meeting of the Mis- 
sion after our arrival, May 1842, because Ellen was only 
a few months old and I was driven with work, not to say 
your Mother as well. But in 1843 we attended. Our lives 
had been very secluded as to white society. We had seen 
but two or three of our own race. So that certainly one 
advantage came thereby to me. I was at full liberty to 
devote myself to my legitimate work, and this I did, plung- 
ing in to Hawaiian life and language to the full extent of 
my ability. It was thus that I early laid the foundation of 
a good and accurate knowledge of the Hawaiian vernacular, 
as I have reason to believe. Indeed, so thoroughly ab- 
sorbed had I become in my Hawaiian work in those two 
years, that when in 1843 we attended our first General 
Meeting, it was literally true that in walking the streets of 
Honolulu I could not for the moment distinguish a native 
from a foreigner, if the native happened to be clothed. 
Moreover, on being requested by your Mother to get her 
an English Primer, I went into the Printing Office and 
inquired for the book and being directed to the bench on 
which they were piled, I examined them, found all right 
and took a copy as requested. On handing it to your 
Mother, she opened it and looked inquiringly at me and 
said, “What do you mean by bringing me this native book?” 
“Tt is not native,” I replied, “it is English.” She put it 
into my hands and on examination, to be sure it was Ha- 
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waiian! But the maze was on me all the same and it took 
a good while to get partially out of the Hawaiian atmos- 
phere, back partially into the English. 


During the three years from 1843 to 1846, as well as 
for ten subsequent years, much of the time and 
strength of the Kohala station was devoted to prepara- 
tions for erecting a new church building. This was a 
very great work, and so vital in the life of the young 
mission station that it demands special consideration in 
a separate chapter. 

The following extracts from letters to the American 
Board in Boston reveal some of the other official duties 
and cares of the young pastor. Several pages of the 
first letter are filled with a discussion of the rigid atti- 
tude of a few of the missionaries in banning tobacco 
from the use of church members and in forbidding the 
wearing of leis. Mr. Bond himself was broadminded 
enough to feel that these simple pleasures had no place 
in the matter of church discipline, particularly, he 
wrote, “as I found that there was a great diversity of 
opinion and practice among the Brethren and that 
several of the Brethren themselves were in the daily use 
of tobacco, and known to be so by the churches and all 
other natives, whilst others on the contrary were ex- 
communicating church members for the same habit! 
But as the youngest member of this mission it might 
perhaps become me to remain silent on this most trying 
subject! . . . . Whilst I feel obliged to maintain the 
established usage of the church, it is my desire and my 
constant aim to say as little about the subject as I pos- 
sibly can.” This letter and the succeeding one as well 
are long even in extract, but they contain the record of 
the first three years of pastoral work, a report of which 
was thus rendered to the home office. 
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March, 1843. 
Rev. and Dear Sir: 

.... Through the goodness of the great Head of the 
church, considerable additions have been made to the church 
here, during the 18 months past. Up to the close of the last 
mission year, April, 1842, 124 had been received on exam- 
ination and 14 by certificate. During the three past quar- 
ters of the current year 359 have been received into Chris- 
tian fellowship from the world, and 285 stand propounded 
to be received, the Lord willing, on the first Sabbath in 
April. The larger portion of these are the fruits of a 
general awakening which commenced in some portions of 
the field last October and extended rapidly through our 
whole district. Since that time meetings have been more 
frequent and much more fully attended. In all our neigh- 
borhoods the morning prayer meeting is maintained, also 
the regularly appointed meetings on Wednesday and Satur- 
day of each week, and also monthly concert, besides other 
meetings which they voluntarily sustain. On the Sabbath 
also our congregation has been very large, usually not less 
than 1800, notwithstanding we have established three meet- 
ings on the Sabbath at as many distant outposts, when ser- 
mons are read and other exercises performed by the dea- 
cons, for the accommodation of the feeble and most distant 
portion of our people, which I learn are also attended. We 
are greatly straitened here at the station, in consequence of 
the smallness and poorness of our house of worship, but 
efforts are about to be commenced to remedy this evil, so 
we labor on in hope, that we shall by and by see a better 
house and a larger congregation gather to worship God 
upon His holy day. 

The origin, under God, of the increased attention to 
serious things was an attempt to organize our strength and 
bring it into action. This we did by dividing the whole 
field into seven parts, one part to each Deacon, who was 
to see that meetings were held in every neighborhood as 
often as possible, and that none were left uninvited to 
attend. 

The consequence of this effort was most happy. My list 
of inquirers soon numbered 1200 to 1500; with these I met 
and conversed individually, in divisions, until all had met 
me, when they came together again for general instruction, 
previous to our communion in January, In pursuing this 
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course constantly I am at length enabled to select such as 
have been of several months’ standing as inquirers and 
such as appear qualified to be united with the church of 
Christ, and upon the occurrence of our Sacramental sea- 
son, they are received into communion. I then commence 


anew with the inquirers, pursuing substantially the same 
course as before described. Meantime, delay causes a por- 


tion of those who had professed to be going towards 


Heaven, to go back to their old sins, so that we are saved 
the unhappy consequences of their admission to the Church 
of Christ, which might otherwise have occurred. At the 
present time, March 29, the number of those who profess 
to be seeking the Saviour is about 1100 or 1200, according 
to my list of names. The church numbers about 1800 
members, scattered over the entire field, my visits to whom, 
from time to time, are to me seasons of great interest, and 
apparently so to them also. My last tour in the latter part 
of December was of unusual interest. Numbers followed 
me from village to village to listen to the truth preached 
and to meet with their brethren in the worship of a com- 
mon God and Saviour. We found also a great proportion 
of the fallen members of the church whose faces I never 
had before seen, ready to confess their sins and craving 
readmission to the privileges of the church. Though as 
usual, my outer man was greatly fatigued by the tour, my 
heart was greatly cheered in witnessing the happy state of 
things among the people. By dint of much hard labor and 
some peril, we succeeded in reaching the extreme village on 
our Eastern boundary, a place never before trodden by a 
missionary foot, though our predecessors attempted it. 


You can hardly imagine the difficulty of access, which is 
over 5 or 6 palis and then corresponding ravines of great 
depth, as the precipices also are of great height and diffi- 
cult of ascent. Awini, the little village mentioned, stands upon 
the top of a precipice, of from 1500 to 2000 feet in height. 
Up this we climbed, the hot sun pouring its full power 
directly upon our backs, until almost completely exhausted. 
Our garments were literally saturated with the perspiration 
which had run from every pore and our limbs almost 
refused their office for a season. Yet having refreshed 
our bodies with cold water freely applied and a short repose 
upon a native mat carefully prepared for us, and our souls 
also in receiving the unaffected and joyful welcome of the 
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little group composing the entire population, we were pre- 
pared for further duties. We found the little hamlet to 
consist of 5 or 6 houses and a small school house to which 
latter we repaired; and after examining the school, which 
consisted of 5 members, and inquiring into the standing and 
views of the little band of disciples there, numbering seven 
in all, conversing with the impenitent portion of my small 
but interested congregation, I endeavoured to exhibit Christ 
and Him crucified to their hearts. After meeting we had 
a Hawaiian repast set before us, consisting of fowl, kalo, 
poi and a Calabash of shrimps, direct from the water, 
which the natives devoured with great gusto, all alive as 
_ they were. This done we set out on our return, after the 
usual ceremony of shaking hands and saying our alohas, 
- the natives meantime expressing their joy that at length 
they had seen their Kumu, Teacher, at their own homes. 
I need hardly say that we felt richly repaid for all our 
troubles, in the reception we met from this little insulated 
band of souls and in the opportunity to speak to them of 
Christ at their own doors. 


The monthly contributions of this church to benevolent 
objects for the past mission year has been about $230. This 
has been given in work and materials for my school houses 
and the houses for boys and food for support of my 
school. In relation to schools, some progress in improve- 
ment has been made during the past year. 


(1) My own school for teachers, commenced in No- 
vember 1841, has continued through the year, on Wednes- 
day and Saturday of each week, with some considerable 
benefit I trust to the cause of Education amongst us. The 
attendance of the teachers has been constant and some of 
them have made very perceptible advancement in knowl- 
edge. Our teachers are about 50 in number, in addition 
to which I have admitted 12 to 15 adults who have earnestly 
applied for admission. Our studies have been “The Child’s 
Book on the Soul’, “Geography”, “Geography of the 
Scriptures” and ‘‘Arithmetic” mental and written, with reci- 
tations on the black board. 

(2) A select school for boys which I commenced in 
September last. Its object is twofold; lst to prepare boys 
for the school at Hilo and 2nd to prepare some teachers for 
our immediate wants. This school is held 5 days per week, 
2 sessions per day except Wednesday. I have admitted 14 
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of the best boys i. e. most promising I could find in the 
field, all of whom remain continually under my immediate care 
and inspection. These I have been endeavouring to pre- 
pare for usefulness among their fellow countrymen. One 
half of the number are members of this church, 3 having 
united with us recently, having in the judgment of charity 
been turned from death to life since their connection with 
the school began. The boys are from 10 to 16 years of 
age and so far as can now be seen, will remain with me 
until they are well fitted for some useful occupation in our 
midst. JI have procured the most active and intelligent 
teacher I could find among us, to assist me in the school, 
and take care of it in my necessary absences, to whom I 
pay a small salary. The pupils labor daily a few hours, 
for which I allow them one cent per hour. ‘The proceeds 
of their labor supplies them with garments and other little 
articles that they desire. I only add that the improvement 
in the pupils has been beyond my most sanguine expecta- 
tions. Our studies have been “The Little Philosopher”, 
“Child’s Book on the Soul”, “History of the Hawaiian 
Islands”, “Bible Catechism”, “Arithmetic”, mental and 
written, vocal music, composition, and daily recitations in 
the new Testament. 


(3) Since I wrote you before, expressing my doubts if 
Mrs. Bond would be able to keep a separate school, she 
has tried the experiment much to our own satisfaction. She 
had a select school of about 30 girls, which she continued 
through one term of 10 weeks and which she fully ex- 
pected to continue, but changes in our domestic affairs for 
a season prevented; and since the establishment of my 
school for boys, the thing is utterly impracticable, as in the 
present state of sentiment among this people, the two sexes 
could not possibly be associated, within the same enclosure, 
without utter ruin to all concerned. 


.... I can I trust, with gratitude to God, say that so far 
the entrance of papacy among us has not at all diminished 
our congregation on the Sabbath. Ten to 12 of our church 
members, who were chiefly under a course of discipline, 
have embraced that error, and these are all. Our schools 
have in some villages been injuriously affected by them, 
although we trust not permanently. The infamous treaty of 
La Place allows the Catholics to teach their own children, 
so, of course, they may forsake the government schools. 
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But I must close this long and tedious epistle. I beg 
its extreme length may not cut me off from all share in 
your patience hereafter. 


With sincere affection from Mrs. Bond and myself 
I am Yours very respectfully, 
FE. Bond. 


Kohala, Hawaii. April 8, 1844. 
Rev. and Dear Sir: 


Upon our return from General Meeting last year we 
found less apparent religious feeling, than at the period of 
our departure, six or eight weeks previously, though there 
was still much to encourage and cheer us on in our labors. 
400 or 500 still numbered themselves among the inquirers 
after Eternal life; and our meetings were full of at- 
tentive hearersi).7/2),. 


Our Sabbath school has sadly felt the force of the unto- 
ward circumstances in which we have lived during the 
past year. Yet notwithstanding all these, the attendance 
has averaged 200 children. Some of them have come 6 
or 8 miles and often in the rain; and have been very con- 
stant in their attendance and in committing their lessons. 
One school of unusually promising youth, in particular, has, 
almost without omission, sent its quota of 20 or 30 pupils, 
who have occasionally not arrived until the middle of the 
A. M. service and then dripping with wet; having come 4 


The Bond homestead in Kohala when thatch was still in use 
and the luxury of a veranda was as yet unknown. Redrawn 
from a sketch by E. Cornelius Bond in his school days. 
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miles at least, exposed to the chilly wind and rain. Some 
of these have a garment and others nothing but a piece of 
the native Kapa to cover a portion of their persons. But 
destitute and shivering with cold they cheerfully seat them- 
selves upon some little stones or upon the ground and re- 
main until Sabbath School at noon, and then until the 
P. M. service, when with the adults they repeat the verses 
for the week in the “Daily Food”. During our short 
recess after Sabbath School, they eat a baked potato or a 
kalo or a piece of sugar cane, if they have any. Other- 
wise they fast from morning till night as do many of 
their parents who attend meeting at the station on the 
Sabbath. 


Notwithstanding the unfavorable state of the weather, 
the Lord has enabled me to accomplish quite as much labor 
during the year as in years past, though it has not been 
done without an unusual amount of drenchings. These 
latter, however, I have learned by constant exposure to 
them, to regard but little. 


My tours through this field have been, as usual, four, i. e. 
preceding each administration of the Lord’s Supper. The 
sick likewise are generally in less or greater numbers to 
be seen and cared for, especially in villages distant from 
the station. Eight days are consumed in each tour. During 
this time I visit each of the neighborhoods in the vicinity 
of our 32 school houses, in each of which latter a meeting 
of an hour, or an hour and a half is held, after which the 
school is examined in the books used by the pupils. My 3d 
tour however, of the mission year just closed, formed an 
exception to my usual mode of procedure. In consequence 
of the low state of religion among us, we deemed it ex- 
pedient to hold a series of meetings for fasting and prayer, 
through the whole field. One of these meetings was held 
in the corner of the immense ruin of an old Hetau, which 
stands about 8 miles from the station. The length of this 
old temple I found by measurement to exceed 300 feet and 
the breadth 125 feet. I was glad to proclaim Christ and 
Him crucified close beside the ruins of the great altar which 
had reeked with the blood of “many forties’ (40 is the 
Hawaiian round number) as the old men assured me, whom 
the tender mercies of heathenism had cruelly slain, and 


beside the spot also where stood the chief idol, whose reign 


of terror and of death had but a few years since, extended 
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to every corner of the island. From the very spot where 
a portion of the people sat to hear of forgiveness of sins 
and Eternal life through Jesus Christ, we dug the bones of 
human sacrifice, who but for the bloody abominations of 
heathenism (I could not help feeling) might also have sat 
with their fellow countrymen and heard and lived. Be assured 
it required no unusual stretching of imagination to reani- 
mate those dry bones and to see them in our very midst, 
heaping imprecations upon that cursed system of blood, 
which had doomed their bodies prematurely to a pagan 
altar and their souls, unenlightened and unwarned, to the 
rayless night of Eternal Death. 

On the Sabbath I have added a 4th exercise to the three 
which I have conducted here, from the first, i. e. a bible 
class, after the close of our P. M. Service. This has been 
in operation 4 or 5 months and is attended by a few only of 
the more intelligent males, who live in the vicinity. Our 
text book is the Catechism with scripture proofs of doctrines 
taught. I have had at times doubts as to the expediency of 
this exercise, yet am resolved by the grace of God, to give 
the thing a fair trial, and not relinquish it till duty is very 
plain in that direction. The ground of my doubts is partly 
on account of the people who, after remaining through three 
exercises and generally a long distance from their homes, 
with nothing to eat, may not be in any wise benefited by 
any additional service, and partly on my own account, lest 
my strength may not suffice for the additional labor, which 
together with that before performed, is in no small measure 
exhausting. But I have reason to bless God that hitherto 
He has given me health and strength equal to my day, and I 
cannot now groundlessly distrust Him for the future. 


From our remoteness from the center of political action 
and excitement, I had a hope that we should escape a portion 
at least of the evil consequences, resulting from the disast- 
rous reign of the “British Commission”. And probably we 
did by no means feel the full measure of those evils, yet 
we are suffering to this day in consequence of the disgrace- 
ful proceedings of that agency. The flood gates of licen- 
tiousness then opened in the various ports of the island and 
specially in Honolulu, drew in great numbers our young and 
most hopeful population, especially females who, enticed to 
the Capital, prostituted themselves to the lusts of men calling 
themselves civilized and from Christian lands, and are now 
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from time to time returning to go down to their graves, 
victims to that horrible seal of God’s displeasure en- 
stamped upon iniquity. Numbers of those for whom a year 
since I had much hope, are now stretched upon their mats, 
foul and loathesome; and without hope either in this life or 
that to come. 


The number who have left this district for Oahu during 
the last 18 months has often startled me and caused me 
many hours of sadness. I have used all the agency and 
ability in my power to stay this tide of death, but it was 
not until checked by the restoration of Hawaiian sovereignty 
that any hope appeared. Few comparatively are now absent 
and we live, hoping that since Providence has so far and so 
signally blessed this nation, He will still bless and lead it 
forward to a standing among the nations of the earth, to a 
respect for itself and to a situation in which it may fear- 
lessly maintain and execute its own laws, and that it may 
yet become among the Kingdoms, a justice-seeking and 
virtue-loving people. 


Very truly 
and respectfully 


Yours EF. Bond. 


CHAPTER VIII 


Home Life In Pioneer Days 


Absorbing, however, as are the details of pastoral 
duties and more or less official life of those pioneer 
days at the Kohala outpost of civilization, it is yet the 
homely, everyday happenings which even more truly 
bridge the wide gap from that day to this. And natur- 
ally, even the briefest passages taken from letters to 
the “Brethren” in Honolulu and in Boston afford 
clearer glimpses of those early days than the most 
imaginative modern pen could possibly fashion. 


Oct. 18, 1841. Dear Bro. Chamberlain: God has just 
been with us and delivered me from all my fears which 
really magnified themselves against me. Mrs. Bond gave 
birth to a healthy little daughter on the morning of the 29th 
ult. Never did I pass such a night as that of the 28th. 
Alone and no friendly hand skilled in such matters, my 
fears well nigh overwhelmed me, but the Lord enabled me 
to discharge the new and unexpected duties of midwife, and 
nurse successfully. Mrs. Bond and the child are very com- 
fortable and Mrs. Bond is getting about the house. Dr. 
Andrews ma [and family] arrived from Kailua Sabbath 
morning, on the 5th day after Mrs. Bond’s confinement. I 
had sent for him post haste. 


Appeals for the help of Brother Chamberlain in 
Honolulu sketch for us rapidly events and develop- 
ments during the next year or two. 


July 4, 1842. . . . The flour was horrible—a mass of life, 
sour and musty. If you get any new, send another barrel, 
but don’t send any more of this. The freight is more than 
the entire value of the flour. 


July 13. Will you also send a good sized hand bell for 
school? Don’t send a small bell. My school house is nearly 
completed. 
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July 26. My school house is up and one sleeping house is 
nearly finished. 

Oct. 27. I should be very glad if you could procure me a 
a tuning fork in Honolulu. I am hemahema in my singing 
school without one. 


Jan. 6, 1843. My school boys take care of our garden, 
for which I pay them. We have a superabundance of the 
finest potatoes and anything else we choose to plant. 


March 6, 1843. Mrs. Bond was confined on the A. M. 
of the Ist inst. with a son, who however summed up the 
entire period of his earthly existence in a single hour. He 
had been but 7 months at farthest on his way to our world 
and was not equal to its demands, when brought suddenly 
into it. Dr. Andrews was very unexpectedly and provi- 
dentially with us, on his way from Hilo. 


July 28. I need to shingle our entire roof and I am 
willing to devote my whole year’s salary to it. Our koa 
shingles soon rot out around the nails, evidently from some 
acid in the koa, even though painted annually. 


July 29. A good stone school house in most of the dis- 
tricts now affords us a comfortable place for meeting. 


This matter of the roof on the dwelling house is of 
considerable interest. ‘The only resource of its builder, 
Mr. Bliss, had been to thatch it, but even the best of 
thatch was a frail defence against the strong and 
almost constant winds and rains of Kohala. Mr. Bliss 
therefore planned to shingle the house, constructed the 
roof with that end in view and so informed his succes- 
sor. “Including the ranai,’ Mr. Bond wrote, “our 
dwelling house is 40 feet long by 36 feet wide. The 
study and native room [added by Mr. Bond] are 
21 feet by 24 feet.” By November, however, the need 
of a meeting house for the people was so urgent that 
“shingles for our house must wait. We will devote 
our whole year’s salary to materials for the church. 
The Governor is to get us timber and thatching. Stone 
is out of the question.”’ And the next month, from the 
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midst of this strenuous economy and labor on the new 
meeting house, there yet comes to Brother Chamberlain 
a whole-hearted offer to adopt one of the mission family 
suddenly left orphans on Oahu! 


One day in February of the next year while the 
Bonds were sitting quietly at a meal, a faithful 
Hawatian helper suddenly rushed down from the fields, 
caught hold of the low thatch, swung himself up to the 
roof near the chimney over their heads, and having 
dashed a bucket of water on the blazing thatch, vigor- 
ously stamped out an embryo conflagration. “The 
chimney stands directly in the midst of the thatching,” 
wrote Father Bond, reporting a situation which was 
not uncommon in those primitive days. 


That same month, February 1844, it is surprising to 
learn how much the school boys and their kumu have 
achieved: 


We found it impossible to keep chickens after our garden 
was started. I therefore put the remaining fowls with poi 
into the stomachs of my boys, where I presume they 
together furnish a very comfortable purpose. 


My boys do the work and I pay them. We get string 
beans, shell beans, squashes, pumpkins, radishes, onions, 
tomatoes, sweet corn, cucumbers, melons, cane, bananas, 
guavas, pine-apples, mulberries, strawberries, potatoes, and 
a small variety of flowers. Some we eat, some go to natives, 
when we have more than enough, and when I find a good 
opportunity I send a lapfull to Brother Lyons at Waimea. 


After we had sent the Chinaman two legs of fresh pork, 
he sent back sweetmeats, also a whopping great salmon as 
strong, not as Sampson, but as 6 like him. We tried to eat 
it, but finally had to turn it over to school boys who relished 
it with poi. 

And our present of beef, the first taste of beef we have 
had in two years! It was from Mr. Fay at Waimea. He is 
one of those three Botany Bay convicts who stole a ship, 
came down here and destroyed the ship, and then scattered 
about through the district. I had been to Waimea to get 
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Brother Lyons to correct the Hawaiian of my sermon. On 
the way home, Mr. Fay came out on the road and asked me 
if I would like a piece of beef and invited me in to choose 
what piece I would like. I found a fine animal hung up 
there, but felt that Mr. Fay should select the portion. So 
he cut off as much as my native boy could carry. He was 
kind-hearted indeed to share with us. 


Avails from the sale of books are very slender. The 
people are wretchedly poor, and not as eager for them as 
formerly when books were a novelty and rare. Neither can 
I dun the poor people for them as my predecessor did, tak- 
ing a whole tapa sometimes when that was all the poor 
native had to sleep under in this cold region. 


March 9, 1844. Our meeting house is to be 100 by 50 
feet wide with an 8 foot lanai all round, with 9 foot posts, 
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These old maneles, still existing, allow us to see in fancy how 
Mother Bond and the children journeyed into far countries, up 
the mountain thru the forest to Waimea, or along 
the rocky coast down to Mahukona. 
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and thatched. Blaisdell, the carpenter who worked for Bro. 
Lyman in Hilo, has contracted for $500, $100 cash and the 
rest in cloth and trade. This is my entire year’s salary, but 
Mrs. Bond and I have decided to put it to that use, and with 
God’s help we will accomplish it. Bro. Lyons has paid in all 
over $1000 from his salary from different years for his meet- 
ing house and has just paid $250 more for ceiling lumber. 


March 15, 1844. .... I have just completed my quar- 
terly tour of the district. .... Mrs. Bond will soon need 
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medical help, and can not possibly make a journey by land 
or sea. Cannot you send Dr. Smith to our aid? I would 
pay the expense of his journey, but my entire salary is dis- 
posed of for our meeting house. 

April 15, 1844. Dr. Smith has arrived and my apprehen- 
sions are quieted. We are grateful indeed that he could 
come. Dr. Andrews ma is bound from Kailua to Hilo with 
similar invitations to remain six months. 

May 21, 1844. ....A son, George Shepard, was born 
to us this day. 
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June 17, 1844. The King [Kamehameha III] and John 
Ii have just made us a much needed visit. Ii talked to the 
people encouragingly about the church. ... . The job of 
the meeting house is a long, dragging one..... these 
Hawaiians love slumber and with great difficulty only are 
they aroused even for a week’s work. 


Mrs. Bond has had no female society for two years. Will 
not Sister Chamberlain come over from Hilo and abide with 
us a little? 


Sister Chamberlain was about to visit Hilo, but when 
the Kohala invitation was forwarded to her there, she 
declined, adding that she was “abundantly satisfied with 
journeying overland on Hawai”. 


August’) 16) 1S440 lias, Dear Brother Chamberlain. I 
write from Waimea, where I am assisting Brother Lyons 
in every way possible. The entire family, including the 
cook and the native girl are sick with soreness of the chest 
and) cough.) Je)". 


I have received the gift of a communion service for the 
Kohala Church from my mother and uncle..... The 
question arises among us: Should the Kohala Church dis- 
card Kalo for communion bread and use bread made of 
flour? Also should we go to the expense and risk of getting 
real wine instead of having water sweetened with molasses? 


October 8.) 1844or i Although recommended by the 
Hilo brethren, it appears that Blaisdell is by no means com- 
petent as a carpenter for the church, and our escape from 
his contract was providential. I have since made a contract 
with Mr. Castle, the carpenter, for $522. 


ee iy I find myself forced to return the 2% yards of 
cloth which you have sent. .... by no contrivance of ours 
can a pair of pants for myself be got out of it. 


In the barrel of crockery just arrived only 2 cups were 
sound. And the 2 clocks packed in it by your Honolulu 
natives, with heavy iron weights on top, cannot be got to go 
unless put on the back of my old horse. .... As to roof- 
ing, zinc plates will be best, if the nails can be covered from 
the rain. And in the matter of soap, we need aid from you. 
I attempted to make some, but it would not come. 
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Mya LOL ace sis The zinc was so insecurely put on by 
the man you sent, watch him though I did in every possible 
moment, that our gentlest winds raise the whole mass of 
roofing from the ridgepole to the eaves and keep it thrash- 
ing up and down like a huge blanket but with a noise of 
thunder which can be heard a long way off. What our 
violent winds will do yet remains to be proved. 


September 24, 1845. Next week I must build a chimney 
and fireplace. 


January) 15) 1847.0 00u0 The condition of our schools is 
poor. The salaries of the teachers, payable by law in taro 
and other trade, is appropriated by the chiefs. But our new 
laws will regulate many difficulties, I hope, among them the 
refusal of the Catholics to work on school buildings. 


November 30, 1847. .... Will you send me and charge to 
my salary: Barnes’ Notes on the New Testament; Stephens’ 
Central America; The Memoir of Lucretia Davidson; Web- 
ster’s quarto Dictionary, unabridged, the latest edition; and 
Thiers’ French Revolution? I should not wish inferior edi- 
tions of any of these books. 

December 13, 1847. Dear Brother Castle: If you don’t 
vote me the greatest bore you ever came across, I shall be 
glad. But the truth is we kuaaina [country people] are a 
wonderfully dependent set of folks. 


You will recall that I required the tailor in Honolulu to 
cut me a sack coat by Dr. Andrews’ measure. The cloth 
has arrived, amid rejoicing. But the mischief is, come to get 
it together, it proves to have been cut for a man not less 
corporal in development than our good Brother Bishop! not 
to say Governor Kekuanaoa himself! Dr. Andrews’ coat is 
a better fit for me than it is for the Doctor himself. The 
Tailor must have lost the pattern, else I cannot unravel the 
wonderful Jalau [going astray]. It is but fair that he should 
cut me a paper pattern, for I do not care about his spoiling 
another 5 yards of cloth. 


January’ 6) 1848 co.) sun Those hair combs which you sent 


were an error—of mine, no doubt. I meant the article 
technically denominated “louse traps”! 


So Brother H has left the mission. . .. Verily, I know 
not who there is of us that would not prefer the amenities 
of civilized life and the use of our own vernacular, but 
it’s a great pity that a full fledged man should not have 
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ascertained the bent of his genius before coming 18,000 
miles and using up $3,000 of the churches’ contributions!. . . 
It would have been more reputable, had he assigned no reason 
for leaving, rather than such miserably foolish ones as he 


has given ..... JI am glad you wrote him so plainly, but 
I have little faith in any medicine for his disorder, fickleness 
of mind ..... I pity his wife, the victim of his weather- 
cock freaks ..... God grant us all faith, the mainstay of 
pono [right] everywhere. 

March 9, 1848. . . . . We have had no letters from the 


United States or Honolulu for 2 months. One needs an 
india rubber patience and J have been trying to make mine 
such by putting it out and out, but it begins to crack. Pono 
anei aole paha? There must be some error. Perhaps my 
letters to you have gone astray or been lost. We cannot 
think you would entirely cut us off from connexion with 
society. 
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February 24, 1848 [This letter arrived in Honolulu 
March 15th, the day after the arrival of the preceding letter | 
in SR Twice the vessel Hakaleleponi [named with Biblical 
fidelity for Hazelelponi] has been in and said, “‘aole palapala, 
aole ukana.” [No mail, no freight]. Wife says, “Don’t 
forget again to thank Sister Hall for the pincushion and 
note.” I have but half a minute to say that we feel twice 
disappointed in your not receiving our letters. 

March 8, 1848 [received in Honolulu the same date as the 
preceding letter] I am off instanter on a tour, but this 
moment have heard that a vessel is at Mahukona to sail 
again today for Oahu. 

Herewith I send a barrel of potatoes in 6 mat bags each 
marked with your name, also one mat bag of onions. If 
you wish, you may send me 1 pair black silk handkerchiefs 
and I will purchase and send you their value in potatoes. 
$2.30 per barrel including 75c carriage to Mahukona and 5 
mat bags at 6c. The demand is always for the best kinds 
of cloth, such as linen, blue drilling, or silk. 

August, 1848. .... You did not send the saleratus, and 
Wife calls hard for it. 

September, 1848. The box ‘of saleratus with a bundle of 
saleratus came from somewhere on Saturday last, whence, I 
don’t know. But all was in good order and that’s the main 
thing. 

OCxtoper Gr PB482) 0 te. We are nele loa for a Doctor on 
this great island. The fact is we shall have to swarm! The 
hive is getting full. Won’t they think so at Boston? The 
whole appropriation from the Board will be absorbed in 
nursing babies. 

In galloping haste 
As ever yours affectionately 
FE. Bond. 

The large bundle of books was nearly all spoiled. They 
appear to have lain in water and mud a considerable time 
and are quite wet and mouldy. 

December 4, 1848. The gold fever seems to have pushed 
us back 7 years as to communication with Oahu. No 
vessel has been in at Mahukona for an entire month. 

There is nothing done or to be done here in Kohala but 
to care for the sick and dying. 100 have died in this dis- 
trict within 3 weeks. Seven died yesterday near us. The 
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old and the very young can’t hold out against this combina- 
tion of diseases and live a la Hawaii and so they will live. 
It does not yet appear how generally this new visitation of 
cough (whooping cough, paha?) and fever is to prevail nor 
how fatal it is to prove. Our children passed safely through 
the measles and got up well. They have now had the cough 
several days, though the whooping is yet lacking. Such a 
time I never saw. Every kind of labor and interest was 
cut short off by this sore and sudden affliction. Our place 
appears as it ordinarily does on the Sabbath. For 3 or 4 
weeks past the wind has blown an incessant gale and the rain 
poured in torrents. This poor people are a doomed race, 
like snow before a summer sun they are wasting away with 
this sad cough. Over 275 have died in the district since the 
epidemic came upon us. 


To preserve letters year after year is now looked 
upon as an old fashioned habit. Yet these bundles of 
old letters in the Bond home in Kohala give us glimpses 
of the times that nothing else can now furnish. Of the 
letters from New England homes this is particularly 
true. Some, dated as early as 1841, to both Mr. and 
Mrs. Bond, are from former Sunday School pupils in 
Maine; others from missionary or “Juvenile Benevolent 
Societies’, accompanied by a gift of money or a box of 
clothing for the Bonds and their school children. 
Another from friends in Portland two years later an- 
nounces the dispatch of three quilts, one “an album quilt 
with the name of the worker on each square, such as is 
quite the fashion among us, at this time.” Stockings, 
knitted by friends, were likewise included, as also 
books, a bonnet, children’s shoes, and a piece of purple 
calico. Mrs. Chickering, the minister’s wife in Port- 
land, sends “‘a frock and aprons for little Ellen”. Mr. 
Eben Steele, a lifelong friend of the Bond family, ac- 
knowledging letters and boxes of curiosities from 
Kohala, sends among other things “common garden 
seeds in a glass jar”. ‘These curiosities from the far 
Sandwich Islands were highly prized by friends in New 
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England who used them constantly at monthly concert, 
maternal meeting, sewing circle, and missionary gather- 
ings of all descriptions. From among those sent home 
to “Grandfather Bond” in Hallowell, Maine, there are 
still preserved in the public library there a lauhala fan, 
a small mat and a leho fishing stone. 


One of the most highly prized boxes arriving in 
1843 brought ‘“‘two dozen shirts and one dozen pairs 
of pants for the pupils” in the boys’ school from Deacon 
Simon Page, Mr. Bond’s first Sunday School teacher at 
home in Hallowell. “My boys are prospering,” replied 
their teacher; “five have recently gone on to the Hilo 
Boarding School, and I trust will proceed thence to 
Lahainaluna where they will be trained as teachers. It 
gives us no small pleasure, I assure you, that we are 
able to call our boys in to school now tidily and com- 
fortably clad, 1. e. with a good shirt and pants, a happy 
event which they never even dreamed of until the ar- 
rival of the articles themselves, from some of the kind 
ladies of Hallowell and Portland.” Nor was the little 
mission station forgotten by Elias Bond, Sr. who had 
been so glad to have his son turn to mission work. In 
1847 he sent thru “Brother Castle” in Honolulu “1400 
Religious Papers for Seamen who call in at that port 
.... Also for E. Bond, Jr. 1 good waggon, 1 wheel- 
barrow well made & painted & a Square Box contain- 
ing the Harness &c. & % 
BBL pundries 4.00 Also 
3 Bales stout unbleached 
sheetings to be sold, to 
assist in building the 
church at Kohala.” Parts 
of this “good waggon,” 
such as the hubs, are still 


A Frienp In Nexp in use in 1927, the whole 
Many an aching tooth was extracted 


with this simple imstrument. having been rebuilt and 
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adapted innumerable times 
on the Kohala farm. 
Then, too, there were 
the very personal gifts 
from Mrs. Bond’s mother 
and sister Caroline in 
Portland, Maine. “A 
gingham dress made to 
your measure is laid on 
top of the other articles, 
dear Ellen, and all the 
cracks in the box are filled 
with love and_ kisses.” 
Mother Howell added 
“some thin sliced dried 
apples and a few kernels 
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of parching corn to plant.” 


And seven years later the same thrifty New England 


mother put in 


a box of buttons and two little frocks from our neighbours. 
I have put in a few Beet seed, Asparagus and tomatoes 
dry’d on a paper—they are called very wholesome, when 
ripe pour some boiling water on them, take off the skin, 
eat with sugar and cream. A few flower seeds to the 
children, nothing very choice—Scarlet Runners, Poppys, 
hollyhock and the like. We could not coax any of those 
seeds you sent us to grow. I wish Elias could have some 
good hand to come out there to help him now—enough to 
raise your flour—as it seems, now, as if he must go to 
work to support himself. 


Return courtesies from Kohala to Mother Howell 
had brought, besides tropical seashells and a very deli- 
cate fan, “tamarind preserves, coffee, arrow root and 
brown sugar’. Many were these gentle letters from 
Mother Howell, each one full of tender love and care: 


The keg is to go tomorrow morning. I have been drying 
apples for you and now shall put in peas, corn, walnuts 


and a few squash seed. . 
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If wish’s c’d accomplish anything you sh’d not want f’r 
assistance or had I th’ Facilities of th’ Feath’rd tribe th’t 
I c’d change quarters for the winter I sh’d soon be on th’ 
wing or rath’r sh’d have been with you long before this 
.... YOu must need very much some respit fr’m y’r nev’r 
ceasing labours but I see no prospect whilst y’r Family in- 
creases at th’ present rate. 


I have made the arrow root into good puddings much 
liked by Caroline and William. Th’ tamarinds I liked and 
thank you and Elias f’r them all—the paper rags [tapa 
cloth] how strange a thing and th’ shells how beautiful. 


Indeed, Mother Howell did not fail to be attracted by 
all the exotic beauty from the Sandwich Islands and by 
the longing to help with the knitting and sewing for 
the many little grandchildren growing up so far from 
her. And more than once her daughter and son-in-law 
in Kohala begged her to come out to them and spend 
the rest of her days in their home. Once or twice, she 
almost made up her mind to brave the journey, but in 
the end her courage quailed before 18,000 miles of 
ocean. And in 1860 after her death Mr. Steele made 
up for Kohala 


a package containing the wearing apparel which was al- 
lotted to Mrs. Bond in the division of her Mother’s effects 

. . also books, a piece of Factory cloth, 60 yards Blue 
Deming for pants, 1 dozen yards blue cotton cloth, 1 dozen 
White Granite Dinner plates, 1 dozen tea plates, tea, sugar, 
1 water pitcher, 1 Thermometer, 1-1/3 dozen Fluted Tumblers 
seemetenn’ in a small chest painted blue. 


And the joy of the “Sandwich Islanders” on receiving 
any “box from home”! Again no modern pen can de- 
scribe it half as well as the quill point of Elias Bond 
sitting in his study, on the anniversary of the battle of 
Lexington, April 19, 1848, talking with six of his be- 
loved Seminary classmates in the homeland: 
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Our cordial aloha and special thanks to the Committee 


You cannot know, Brethren, what it means when we 
speak to one another here, exclaiming, “A box is at the 
shore from the United States!” You know we are alone 
at this mission outpost. The intelligence sends a thrill of 
joy through every nerve, no matter if the box is not bigger 
than your two hands, but the size and the source whence 
it came and what it can contain for us, are matters of 
earnest conjecture whilst men are procured and dispatched 
10 miles to the shore to bring it up on their shoulders. In 
the evening perhaps, it arrives. A hammer and chisel soon 
lay bare the upper surface of its contents and from top to 
bottom the articles are each taken out and carefully exam- 
ined, children hopping and dancing about as merry as larks, 
mightily pleased about, what? Why, about what pleases 
father and mother! Can the right be disputed? 


The letters are laid aside to be read after the examina- 
tion of the “things” and the running commentary thereon. 
Well, there’s no sleep for that night! Happy he who gets 
a wink towards morning. .... You think it marvellous 
perhaps that the receipt of nic-nacks from friends in the 
fatherland does not get to be an old story. But come 
and try and you won’t need thereafter to be assured that 
no such result is found here. 


Tender, loving letters were preserved, too, from 
Brethren and Sisters of the mission, the earlier letters 
on large, adroitly folded sheets, addressed on the back, 
before the days of envelopes and when postage was 
rated by the sheet. Later, tiny notes in tiny envelopes, 
sealed with quaintly colored wafers, one with a fisher- 
man busily engaged on the river bank, indicating the 
‘line’ to be dropped. Some were from Dr. Andrews 
at Kailua, giving medical directions for the sick baby 
or wife, whose distress passed the limits of the many 
medical books on the study shelves in Kohala. At 
times, the Sisters in Hilo would send receipts for bread, 
cake, or jelly; Sister Ives begs Sister Bond for the re- 
establishment of her health, to make the journey by 
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manele or canoe to Kealakekua where, she wrote, “the 
little prophet’s room on the wall, which you may recol- 
lect is small, will I think be comfortable for so small a 
family as yours, but if you do not find it so, we will 
gladly give up our bedroom to your use”. Gentle let- 
ters, too, there were from Dr. and Mrs. Wetmore in 
Hilo, who after the loss of their own child, took little 
Ellen Bond for a year or two to help her with her 
studies. And also very dutiful, contented little letters 
from small Ellen herself, who works hard over her as- 
signed lessons, helps Mrs. Wetmore to sweep the house 
and lay the table, romps with her kitten, and folds her 
merino shawl carefully and lays it in her bureau drawer 
every Sabbath at noon, after returning from church. 
From Honolulu came an occasional letter from Sister 
Armstrong who enclosed seeds with offers to do er- 
rands for dear Sister Bond at the mission Depository 
and requests for flower and garden seeds in return, 
since, she wrote, “at stated hours I work daily in my 
garden for health’s sake”’. 

The mission depository was an institution in itself, 
housed at first in the Chamberlain home on King Street 
and later in a low adobe structure built for that pur- 
pose. It was presided over by Brother Chamberlain, 
and when his health failed, by Brethren Castle and 
Cooke. And many were the lists of goods that they 
received and filled or forwarded to Boston. In the 
early days such lists were required to be made out and 
sent to Boston two years in advance, often a hazard- 
ous performance for the average mission family which 
during the period of two years might reasonably expect, 
and yet not mention the fact that the Divine Blessing 
would add one or even two to the family number. The 
names of the articles themselves still savor of other 
days, even when taken at random from the Kohala 
lists: 
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Tinder Boxes 

Brown linen 

2 to 5 pounds of coarse brown 
linen thread 

Balls of candle wicking 

Good pen knives [for pointing 
quills | 

A set of Camphor Chests from 
China if opportunity of send- 
ing arrives 

Cloth, plates, nails, etc., to pay 
workmen 

Cotton stocking yarn 

1 pair of shoes for Mrs. Bond 
size 114 

Ink powder 
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Fine Black sand for blotting 

Quill pens 

Clocks 

Red Flannel 

Axe handles and heads 

1 Lamp filler 

Soap 

Stout umbrellas for use and 
for trade 

Sad irons 

LiOCkS in: 

Chinese matting 

Saleratus 

Clothes lines 

Cloth for men’s pants and coats 

Sealing wax 


Sulphur and lard, too, were items imported liberally 


during these early years when skin diseases were pre- 
valent and the missionary was doctor and nurse, as 
well as pastor, teacher, school agent, employer, shipping 
and selling agent, mason, architect, carpenter, post- 
master, land surveyor and road supervisor, to his 
people. 


Altogether, it was quite as busy a life as our own of 
today, and indeed quite as strenuous, once it had been 
determined upon to transplant not only New England 
religion and righteousness, energy and enterprise, but 
conscience and cleanliness, families and fashions as 
well, to the far shores of these tropic seas. 


BOOK III 


First Steps in Civilization 
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CHAPTER LX 


Early Public Schools 


The history of schools in Hawaii, which has yet to 
be written, might cull to advantage from the record of 
Father Bond’s persistent and enlightened work in 
Kohala. ‘There were three schools grouped about his 
home at Iole and already described in our story, his 
weekly session for teachers, Mrs. Bond’s little home 
school for girls, and his own boarding establishment for 
boys. ‘These may be classified as private schools. At 
the time, they were known as Select Schools. The 
other thirty-two in the district, called the Common 
Schools, which Mr. Bond reorganized and encouraged 
with never-flagging zeal, formed, with other similar 
mission groups all over the islands, the nucleus of our 
modern public school system. Granted that our methods 
of today have advanced, we have yet to estimate the 
tremendous value of the solid foundation laid by these 
Pilgrim Fathers of Hawaii; and differing from them 
as we may on many an important point, yet even the 
most casual among us must recognize that they brought 
with them the best that their culture afforded at the 
time, and that they gave of that culture and of them- 
selves with lavish hand and heart. Quite noticeable is 
it also that, altho most of these first teachers in Hawaii 
restricted themselves to the three R’s and the scriptures 
in their curricula, a few, like Mr. Lyman at Hilo, Mr. 
Bond in Kohala and various others on Maui, Oahu and 
Kauai, saw clearly that hands must be trained in 
Hawaii as well as heads. Only today are we beginning 
to realize this and put into practice methods which, 
instead of existing now in an embryonic stage, should 
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have built sooner and more soundly on the achievements 
and mistakes of our pioneers and should long ago have 
carried to fruition experiments that have only just begun 
again and may yet require generations for their solu- 
tion. 

In the account written for his children, Mr. Bond 
drew a quaint picture of the school houses which he 
found in Kohala: 


The schools were running over with children. The school 
houses, like all other houses here, were of thatch; usually 
with a large part, if not all, of the side and end thatching 
gone, the houses serving for hogs in the night and for 
schools by day. Natives used to work three days for 
schools and three for the government, and each chief had 
his days, three days in each month, for instance. They 
planted here a big patch of potatoes. When it was ripe, 
it was sold and the proceeds went to the schools, or were 
supposed to, but the old chief or chiefish man in control 
appropriated a large portion, and often absorbed everything 
till I took charge. Taxes were paid in kind, a kapa, say, 
worth 25 cents. Teachers, or any one hired by the day, 
had 25 cents for a day’s wages. On pay day the teachers 
came to the house and I paid them in cloth, a teakettle 
possibly, or an ax, or a plate, anything for personal use 
or adornment or for their houses. So it went on till money 
began to come in, debased coin from Mexico and South 
America. 


And in his first report to the Boston office Mr. Bond 
embodied his first formal record of Kohala Schools. 
Righteous indignation boils, he said, at the civil, moral, 
and religious fetters imposed on Hawaiians by the 
famous, and infamous, French “brandy law” which ex- 
isted here at that time. 


November 18, 1841. .... The schools in this district are 
very low, owing no doubt in a great measure to the in- 
efficiency of the teachers, who are possessed of just knowl- 
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edge enough to be past above the majority of their scholars. 
Of our 33 schools, two teachers only are from the Sem- 
inary at Lahainaluna. After next year however we shall 
have an annual increase to our teachers from that source, 
which is the only thing that can add permanent interest to 
the schools. I ought to say in speaking of the danger to be 
apprehended from the highhandedness of Catholics, that 
our head man (Lunakanawai) is a bold and avowed op- 
poser of the entire Catholic interest, and so far as the 
tender mercies of French law will suffer, will labor to shut 
them from Kohala. This however is little, nor can any 
native of these Islands, not even the King himself, do any- 
thing effectually to prevent the intrusion of this system, 
even though he might most fervently desire it. Shameless 
violation of national rights. 


In the relatively short space of eighteen months con- 
siderable progress is evident from the second report to 
Boston. 


March 16, 1843. Of our 33 common schools I have had 
two examinations in the course of the year and our school 
superintendent for this portion of the Island has likewise 
had two, making four examinations in all. In some of the 
schools progress has been considerable, but no advancement 
is perceptible in others. During the past year, at least 
twenty-three substantial stone school houses have either 
been completed or are now in progress of erection, instead 
of the ordinary grass houses, so soon destroyed by the 
children, for children in these far distant Isles, I find, have 
the same propensity for mischief that school boys were 
wont to exhibit in my earlier years, and still, as I doubt 
not, possess in the United States. 


From the record of the following year one may 
readily see how closely knit were the schools of those 
primitive days with the daily and religious life of the 
people and the mission. In this same letter reference 
is again made to the Catholic priests who had for some 
years been engaged in establishing schools in many 
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districts. Much bitter feeling was aroused at the time, 
with right and wrong on both sides, in a situation 
which can be viewed today quite dispassionately and 
without rancor. 


Aptis 1844 adie. The papists have been very active 
in their endeavours to win disciples during the greater 
portion of the last year. .... But they have not been able 


to establish a single school of their own or to secure many 
children in any one village, though no pains are spared to 
get the youth into their power..... Our common schools 
are very far from being in a prosperous state, at the 
Present vtemes i 44.7% The political troubles of the last year 
operated very unfavorably. on all departments of mis- 
sionary labor. The schools, although taken under the pa- 
tronage of Government, still require the incessant care and 
supervision of the Missionary. Papist operations likewise 
had a very unfavorable influence upon schools, more indi- 
rectly perhaps than directly. .... So far as now appears, 
there is little hope for schools, until law is restored to its 
former state and authority. If you inquire when will this 
be? I reply when these chiefs and people are delivered 
from the dread of French guns. The authorities dare not 
enforce fully their own laws, lest they violate that French 
treaty of infamous notoriety and bring again upon the 
nation a squadron of French war-ships. The priests mean- 
time are always shaking this terrible alternative over the 
heads of Government officers and keeping them in constant 
subjection, more or less perfect, to their own wishes. You 
will perceive therefore that by showing to the people their 
ability to resist the laws of the land and also to protect 
them in their violation of these laws, they are acquiring an 
influence, a tithe of which they could not secure in any 
fair way. 


Ancient Hawaii had indeed conducted rigorous train- 
ing of mind and body in the arts of peace as well as of 
war. For young chiefs there were expert teachers in 
the recognized sciences not only of swimming and spear 
throwing, but of language, history, oratory, poetry, 
navigation, court etiquette, temple worship, the move- 


MAKAPALA CHURCH 


Still standing in 1927, the last of Father Bond’s stone churches in the out-districts 
ahere the housing of congregation and school was combined under one roof. 
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ment of stars and clouds, the habits of fish and birds, 
and the blossoming of trees. Others became masters 
in the crafts of house and canoe building, of singing 
or dancing, of farming or fishing. All this ancient 
civilization studied from the open book of nature was a 
blank to the civilized white man who came to Hawaii 
nei. Very few even of the well-educated newcomers 
knew enough to recognize anything of science or art or 
religion in the ancient cults; very few indeed looked 
beyond the crust of barbarism which met their first 
glance; and thus the old civilization, poisoned by ignor- 
ance and neglect, and stung to death by ridicule, was 
vanishing forever. 


Is it any wonder that there were stages of depression 
in the transition between the ancient Polynesian system 
and that of the new civilization which was being eagerly 
accepted, it is true, but likewise rigorously imposed 
upon a primitive people? Such a stage is well described 
in the following reports. 


June 15, 1846. The course pursued by Government in 
relation to our Public Schools is such that there is no 
such thing as keeping the breath of life in them, unless 
we can remunerate the teachers ourselves, which of course 
is out of the question. Our schools are in a worse condi- 
tion under the present white dynasty than they were under 
native rulers. ...). From some cause nothing can be had 
to pay the teachers the slender pittance guaranteed them. 
It is, I hardly need add, a hard and thankless task to put 
one’s shoulder to the wheel, for whilst those whose inter- 
ests are to be promoted thereby, either stand aloof or 
resist its progress, very little can be done. Several of our 
best teachers have become discouraged at the hopeless state 
of things and given up their schools long since. Of our 
31 school districts 12 have neither school or teachers and 
have had none for the year or more past. We have some 
faint hopes of a better policy to be pursued by Government 
in relation to public education, now that Mr. Richards has 
been appointed to the office of “secretary of public edu- 
cation’. 
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My select school of boys has been continued through the 
year with 12 pupils. Seven of our best teachers have gone 
from it during the short time of its existence, besides those 
who have entered the high school in Hilo. 


July 7, 1847. During the year 1846 the state of our com- 
mon schools was at the lowest ebb of existence. For five 
years I had toiled perseveringly and in hope for our schools, 
but it proved a bootless business and I ceased for the 
entire year to have any connection with them. The pledges 
of Government were made only to be broken, the poor 
teachers were swindled out of their pay and there was no 
authority accessible for the maintenance of law. I gave 
up in despair. 


After the appointment of foreign officers and the reor- 
ganization of Government it was not until the last of 
September, 1846, that Mr. Richards entered upon the duties 
of his office as minister of Public Instruction and Decem- 
ber had arrived ere we were able to accomplish any thing 
for this district. As the missionaries are virtually the school 
superintendents, I again took hold of the work with a sort 
of authority vested in my acts, having first named a native 
superintendent to Mr. Richards for his appointment, who 
was instructed by Mr. Richards to consult me in all his 
measures. We commenced operations, in January of the 
current year, and our schools, though not such schools to 
be sure as are found in the United States, have nevertheless 
for Hawaii nei, been for the six months past good and 
efficient means for the instruction of the children of the 
district. We have never known such general prosperity in 
educational interests since we have been on the islands. 
The number of pupils is at present more than a thousand. 
In many districts parents have begun to exhibit evidence 
of an interest in the education of their children and have 
come to purchase books for them, a cheering fact which 
until now it has not been my privilege to record. They 
had no idea, they wished none as a general fact, of the 
benefits to result from well sustained schools, both to them- 
selves and to their children. Instances have hitherto been 
extremely rare in which a parent would give his child a 
kapa or bundle of potatoes, or anything of the kind, with 
which to purchase a book. Books had indeed become a 
valueless drug among the people, as they still are to a pain- 
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ful extent and in consequence of the unnecessarily easy 
terms on which they were to be obtained. 


Until within a year books were given out on trust with 
promise of payment at some indefinite future period and 
these promises as a general thing were never honestly ful- 
filled. For at least one half of the books thus credited were 
never paid for and never cared for in the least, 1. e. the 
debt, by the debtor, and those who pretended to pay for 
books, would bring after one, two or more years some- 
thing which he could not dispose of to another and which 
he valued but little himself, as payment, or if in food, it 
was always or generally of light weight. A dishonest prac- 
tice and a corrupt moral habit were thus cherished. It is 
well known that Hawaiians never lay up anything for 
future emergencies. Hence they are just as well able to 
pay for a testament or other book at the time of receiving 
it as ever. Besides, there is necessarily more manliness of 
feeling in any individual free from debt and other de- 
pendencies upon others. I resolved therefore to give out 
no more books upon credit and the result has fully an- 
swered my hopes. For more than a year in 1845-6 not a 
single Bible or Testament was applied for, but since the 
new arrangement, and the people find books are worth 
something, several dozens have been sold. I have exam- 
ined schools a fortnight after receiving 40 or 50 books and 
learned that they had no books because they had made 
them into kites. Now for the first time the children begin 
to attach a value to their books because they purchase 
them. At this moment five little boys from one school, 
who could get nothing else so readily, have brought as 
many sticks of firewood with which to purchase a testa- 
ment. ‘They obtained the wood 3 or 4 miles distant in the 
mountains and brought it on their shoulders. Thus whole 
schools now do, with their teachers to direct them. 


My own select school of 20 boys has been sustained as 
usual. I have entered nine at Hilo and received ten of the 
most promising pupils of the public schools. 


Jan. 10, 1848. Our public schools were very prosperous 
during the former portion of the year. They have been 
less so during the latter half. The large debt still due 
the teachers from Government has been one unfavorable 
influence upon our educational operations. 
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We held a general examination of the schools on the 
last week of the year, which was followed by a feast. The 
statistics of the public protestant schools in Kohala nei 
are as follows: 


Whole number jotischools.\) oun es ee 26 
i re tye DORCHET Soul, HOG Lr aeimmae 30 

Ta WA CUP OpHS Henge leds ive J aitinne 1164 

ry By ‘ i Présentin a) Quan nome 872 

Ny if TL ARES ACSA TAUESREEEE ic a he OO eae 292 
Pupils ‘enrolled reading ‘in: letters... -.0/..0....21......- 194 
y " i! TT enbeMnCes iu ce ey 17, 

i gi iy ‘““ New Testament .... 550 

fi “in Topographical Geography.... 241 

u sh TON) © Mental: eit pameticn 5... bes 499 
Hy Aun Aen BR APIR tein 00 146 


The present system of public education appears to work 
well in its general features; and were it not that the Gov- 
ernment is in the toils of that French treaty, Laocoon in 
the deadly embraces of the Serpent, there appears no rea- 
son why with a few slight modifications it should not fully 
answer the end proposed in its adoption. But the Govern- 
ment is in those toils..... God and He alone can send 
deliverance. 

Of the condition of Popery generally on the Islands, it is 
not needful for me to speak. .... My practice is to mind 
my own business. .... A priest has been stationed here 
during the year, and for a portion of the time he has had 
an associate, for their three schools numbering 5/7 pupils. 

My own little boarding school has prospered as usual 
through the year. 18 pupils, the most promising I could 
select from the whole field, have been connected with it 
during the year past. Of these three have entered the 
High School at Hilo and one has engaged in teaching in the 
district. 


In a letter to his six classmates in the United States, 
Mr. Bond gave added detail in regard to the reorgan- 
ization of the public schools during this eventful year 
of 1848. | 


The whole educational interests of the district are vir- 
tually upon my shoulders. I procured the appointment of 
my good Deacon Paku to the office of general superin- 
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tendent, yet all the planning and direction devolves on me. 
In January last, 1848, when we took up the school interests, 
a debt of $900 was due the teachers from the Government 
which had been accumulating these 8 years. The Min- 
ister of Public Instruction gave me the necessary authority 
and in 3 months, with the selfsame means precisely which 
have constantly been at the command of the native officer, 
I have collected and paid the entire debt, which is $200 
more than the native officer paid over to Government in 
an entire year. So he has been overhauled by Government 
and fined $500 or $600 for embezzlement and ejected from 
office. Our schools are now free from debt and we are 
putting up some better school houses and trying to elevate 
the character of our work. 


My select school, now in its 7th year, goes on as usual, 
but I have been almost driven to disband it during the 
year past, so many duties press upon me from every side 
.... Saturday forenoon is my singing school and in 3 or 
4 of the public schools I have set the vocal power of the 
most promising pupils in operation, through the agency of 
the teachers, many of whom are old and inadequate. But 
with the success of the vocal music I am much pleased. 
Wednesday and Saturday are our usual weekly prayer 
meetings. Sabbath days I have the ordinary meetings 
forenoon and afternoon. A sabbath school of 400 to 600 
pupils at noon and after the afternoon service a Bible 
class for adults. Not much idle time remains, I assure you. 


I have recently had an invitation to leave this field and 
become connected with the Seminary at Lahainaluna, but 
I have no ambition of that 
sort. Our poor people beg 
us not to leave them and how 
can I? I covet no more elig- 
ible situation, none more hon- 
orable than this. The applica- 
tion has just been repeated, I 
am sorry to say, with a request 
for a reconsideration. The 


HaLawa ScHoor Houst mission has power to remove 
The last of Father Bond’s wooden ™®© but I trust my Brethren 
buildings for both church would not exercise that power 


and school. without my consent or wish. 
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Difficulties and achievements during the eventful 
year of 1849 are recorded in the Boston report: 


Popery still retains its hold among us. The priest has 
appeared busy in his work .... but he finds it, I appre- 
hend, no easy task to arouse the minds of the people. 
.... Were he engaged in a better work, I would bid 
him God speed. As it is, I trust the Lord has better 
things in store for Hawaii nei. 


The gale which prostrated our house of worship like- 
wise destroyed 5 stone and the only two remaining thatched 
school houses of the district. Deacon Paku, our Kahu 
Kula or school superintendent, has held on his way, the 
same faithful, indefatigable laborer as in the past. ‘To his 
vigilant care and guardianship the schools chiefly owe 
whatever of good they may have been made to accomplish 
for our children and youth during the year. 


The closing pages of Father Bond’s recollections de- 
scribe both earlier and later days in connection with his 
school work. 


My Pastoral work was never remitted for other service. 
After some years I procured an assistant in my Boarding 
School, though in the work hours after school I was, as a 
rule, always with the boys, teaching them the best methods 
of work. Many a Hawaiian boy have I taught to thatch 
houses, for example. A thatched house in our wet climate 
rarely served for more than five years, so that it was no 
easy matter to keep the boys properly housed. And _ this 
was true of all our 32 public School Houses. The number 
of such houses I have aided in building and directed in 
building has been very large. ‘Tiring of the short-lived 
thatch, we tried stones laid up in mud. In the drier por- 
tions of the District these served an excellent purpose, but 
in the Eastern part of the field, the driving rain soon 
washed out the mud mortar and the houses were sure to 
tumble down. So we turned to wood, although boards were 
very high and scarce in Honolulu and foreign scantling was 
not to be had. The plan was that church members were to 
pay one half the expense and the School Fund, which con- 
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sisted mainly of cloth, the other half. This was approved 
by the President of the Board of Education. 


The Apana of Niulii was then our “crack” Apana for 
enterprise and there the first wooden School House was 
attempted. We hired some men to go into the hills and 
saw out the frame of hardest ohia lehua. ‘Then the people 
brought the whole down, the lighter pieces on the shoulders 
and the heavier by rope and muscles. When down, we 
raised a sum of money and purchased boards for floor 
and siding, and shingles for roof. Lumber was at that 
time a very scarce article, hand sawed, brought from some 
part of the North West, and of course very expensive. 
However, in due time the carpenter had the house up and 
it was dedicated, as usual, with a feast. That Niulii House 
was the first wooden public School House in the Islands, 
I think. It was opened on February 25, 1859. The last 
wooden school house built under my supervision was that 
of Haena. When Kamehameha V. came to the throne he 
ousted all Missionary influence in the Kingdom. Mr. For- 
nander was appointed Kahu Kula nui, Minister of Public 
Instruction. At that time Honomakau and Honoipu were 
the only Divisions to be supplied with wooden School 
Houses, and these were not long after, built. 


A priceless heritage is this manuscript of Father 
Bond’s recollections, and those who are privileged to 
read it lay it down with a sigh of regret that the 
author’s hand carried it only as far as the year 1860, 
to the close of the more primitive period in his labors 
for civilization. 


CHAPTER UX 


Thatched Churches 


If it can be said that one phase in the life of the 
mission pioneer was more strongly emphasized than 
another, that phase is the activity connected with a 
House of Worship. All threads in that early life were 
so closely woven together that one hesitates almost to 
designate even church and home and school, lest undue 
stress be laid on one or another. But the “meeting 
house”’ stands preeminent as the great symbol of spirit- 
ual communion and while our story follows its material 
expression in wood or stone and other such concrete 
human facts, these details themselves serve purely as 
symbols of the spirit which led every true missionary 
to great achievement. 

In May, 1841, when the Bonds first saw Honolulu, the 
vast edifice of coral stone at Kawaiahao was just rising 
above the thatched roofs of the village. This church 
was itself an evolution through twenty years from 
thatched buildings of primitive construction, and still 
lacked a twelvemonth of its formal dedication in 1842. 
The Bonds were guests in the Chamberlain home 
adjoining Kawaiahao and all the details of building 
must have been daily sights and sounds to them during 
the few weeks in Honolulu. Certain it is that in Nov- 
ember of 1841, not six months after his arrival in 
Kohala, Mr. Bond wrote: “We hope that our large 
grass church will give way in the course of a year or 
two to a larger stone house, to be commenced next 
month.” ‘The great stone edifice, which his prophetic 
vision enabled him to see thus early, was to be preceded 
by two thatched churches. Nine years were to elapse 
before stone was finally determined upon as the medium 
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of expression, and the stone cathedral itself was six 
years in building. But the fifteen long years of prepar- 
ation were years of enthusiastic and unremitting toil, of 
persistent zeal which spurned dismay, and of unques- 
tioning faith which by its alchemy transformed the very 
mire of discouragement into the solid rock of founda- 
tion. 


On the removal of the Kohala mission station from 
Nunulu the three miles makai to Iole in 1839, referred 
to in an earlier chapter, only a very temporary thatched 
shed had been erected for public worship somewhat 
mauka of the mission home and school at Iole. Doubt- 
less, as in the case of the dwelling house, some if not 
all of the building material was brought down from the 
earlier station, for Mr. Bond’s account seems to indicate 
this: i 


The church at Nunulu was blown down by a Kona storm 
after it had been built two or three years. Then they 
succeeded in getting it moved down here. Until then the 
missionaries had not been allowed to change the station. 
The old chief moved down, and then the people came. 
This all happened before we arrived in 1841. 


The meeting house which we found stood where our 
upper pasture is, below the stone church. It was an old, 
tumble-down thatched building, only a roof really, for the 
hogs had pulled off all the thatch on the sides, and inside 
was only rubbish mixed with water. 


/ In’ Dry, Hyde's account after the death’ of Father 
Bond in 1896, these details are added: 


The original grass meeting house was 150 by 50 feet. A 
trench was dug, six feet deep, filled with stones, poles 
inserted, and on these a thatched roof was put in place. 
Pigs had free access at all times. Fleas abounded, and the 
stench was sickening. 


It is almost impossible for us today to conceive of 
those primitive conditions. Writing for his children, 
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Father Bond continues, relieving our suspense by the 
only possible sequel: 


They tore that down, and we held meetings in Aiko’s 
sugar mill which he had just completed. Then when the 
church was rebuilt, we went back to that. It was a common 
thatched building which lasted five years, although with 
our high winds and heavy rains, it was soon greatly 
dilapidated. 


During the year 1843 we were drawing timber from the 
mountains for a new house of worship in Kohala. We 
proposed a heavy ohia frame to be thatched. It was very 
laborious, for human muscles alone could be set to the task 
of dragging the heavy masses of timber from the distance 
of from 10 to 15 miles in the mountains. 


After two years at the mission station Father and 
Mother Bond took their infant daughter and journeyed 
by manele and sailing vessel to Honolulu, to attend 
their General Meeting. Conditions following their re- 
turn are described in the report, already quoted in part, 
written to Boston on April 8, 1844. 


We had hardly become resettled, however, at our home, 
when a series of drenching rains set in, which continued 
with very little intermission, through the remainder of the 
year. During all this time, our Sabbaths, with 3 or 4 ex- 
ceptions, were cold and wet; and these, together with our 
high N. E. trade winds, which ever blow with great vio- 
lence through this channel, rendered the larger portion of 
our days extremely unpleasant, and altogether too inclement 
for these poor Hawaiians, even, to be much abroad. 


Our meetings were reduced to one half their usual size 
and so also was our Sabbath School. The weekly prayer 
meetings too were often interrupted and usually thinly at- 
tended, and very little intercourse was had between the 
members of the church in any of the lands of this district. 
It is almost needless to add that a serious and lamentable 
apathy succeeded to this condition of our affairs, in the 
gloomy depths of which we are still buried. Our house of 
worship is a serious obstacle to any prosperity in religious 
affairs. It is an old house, i. e. old for a Hawaiian struc- 
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ture in these wet districts, having been built nearly 3 years, 
and leaks excessively; in addition to which a portion of 
the thatch has recently been blown off in a high wind so 
that it is little better than no shelter at all. We have been 
for a long time trying to devise a way for procuring a 
new and more permanent house. What shall we do? The 
people are, in the largest meaning of the word, poor. No 
money is in circulation and our remoteness from any mar- 
ket, of any kind, is painful assurance that we can get none. 


Our people can get timber, prepare the ground and 
thatch the building. But money they cannot get, in any 
possible way I have been able to devise. After waiting 
therefore, already until the Cause of Christ has suffered 
much for lack of a house, I proposed, recently, to make 
an effort myself to raise the funds with which to pay 
some carpenter for framing the house. It will take about 
$600 to pay some foreigner for the job, and we are now en- 
deavouring to find some suitable man. Meanwhile with God’s 
blessing I hope to raise the needed funds. This was the only 
alternative or you may be assured I never should have made 
these proposals, as I am fully convinced that the people 
should do all they are really able to do, and not be child- 
ishly dependent upon foreign aid. I have seen females 
young and old enter the house of God on the Sabbath having 
come six miles in the rain, over precipices and ravines, 
with a single scanty garment of brown cotton; and _ that, 
as well as their hair and entire persons completely drenched 
with rain, and have seen them sit down on a stone and 
listen to the sermon attentively in that uncomfortable situa- 
tion, whilst their garments dried upon their bodies. As 
often as I enter our shabby house to encounter the wet 
and wind and dirt, the idea of the neat and comfortable 
churches in which the congregations of New England wor- 
ship, always forces itself upon me. We do not indeed 
expect a house as good as the poorest ‘of those in New 
England. Means for its erection could not be had. But 
my soul longs once more to sit in a dry and decent house, in 
Jehovah’s presence. It will be a glad day for our Zion here 
in Kohala, could we realize that hope, for there are many 
who love to honor God in his own house. 


The timber, indeed, is already nearly all drawn down, 
ready hewn. The wood is the Ohia, very hard and tough. 
Axes are rare among the people and when possessed, no 
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means are had wherewith to keep them sharp, save as the 
owner is able to round off the edge a little, on any com- 
mon rock he finds. I have accordingly known the 
people to fell large trees and get out timber as hard as 
oak 12 to 15 inches square and 40 to 50 feet long, all 
with two or three axes whose edges were no sharper than 
the back of one’s razor. ‘These poor creatures often thus 
exhibit an almost incredible amount of patience and perse- 
verance ; verifying in this particular, though they seem not to 
understand its general application clearly, the words of the 
wise man, “If the iron be blunt and he do not whet the 
edge, then must he put to more strength.” When these 
timbers are out, from 80 to 150 persons of both sexes lay 
hold of a long rope made fast to one end of the timber 
and after a hard day’s work, dragging the heavy load up 
and down the precipitous banks of our frequent ravines, 
through woods and brush, they deposit a single stick of 
timber on the ground for building. Oxen could do noth- 
ing if we had them, because of the thousands of ravines 
of all depths from 30 feet to 1200 feet which continually 
intersect one another, thereby utterly forbidding a road for 
cattle, to extend any considerable distance. 


In his recollections, written down about 1890, Father 
Bond reminds his children of a piece of that old ohia 
timber : 


There is a piece still about here on the place some where, 
black and hard, so hard we couldn’t get a nail into it, as 
heavy as iron, and as solid as the toughest white oak. 
Kalahikiola, the mountain 400 feet off the path, which gave 
its name to the church, was covered with beautiful trees, 
so large that two men could not reach around one. We 
had saw pits there in the mountains. One man stood in 
the pit and one out, then they sawed, getting 50 cents for 
all day. ‘These men were Botany Bay convicts and run- 
aways from ships, and spent all they earned in drink. The 
natives would twist hau or hibiscus bark, or ieze vine into 
ropes which sold at $1 a coil of about 45 fathoms. It took 
three of these, called inch ropes, to draw the timber with. 
One stick of 50 or more feet in length and 15 or 16 inches 
square occupied 4 days of the severest labor in drawing, 
with from 80 to 100 men attached. Four ropes of 3/4 
inch diameter were snapped at a single pull upon it. 
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Slow work it was, exceedingly toilsome, and utterly 
wearying to the patience of the pastor as well as of his 
parishioners. The next year he wrote to Honolulu: 


Feb. 26, 1845. We have waited 4 months for the car- 
penter to come and erect the frame of our meeting house. 
.... I still preach in the dripping rain even in the pulpit, 
whilst the few listeners, 300 or 400, sit attentive, quite un- 
concerned as to the drips. It is a wonder they come. 


Hatly cor Leas aren Most of the 3000 feet of lumber 
for the meeting house arrived split, torn and _ battered. 
Then the wind continued so high and the influenza so 
prevalent that the lumber could not be carried up from 
Matukonase 3.05% A part of our meeting house must go 
floorless, but the Lord willing, Pll get a piece of floor big 
enough to administer the ordinances of the gospel upon. 


The shingles and lumber had been ordered from 
Maine, had floated, perhaps, down the beloved Kenne- 
bec River where small Elias Bond had so often played. 
Every stick of it had to be carried by hand the ten 
miles from Mahukona landing to [ole. Dr. Hyde 
records that: 


One native carried on his shoulder two planks of lumber 
32 feet long, in the face of a driving storm of wind the 
whole distance. Another brought from Waimea a keg of 
nails, weighing 100 pounds, that had been sent to that 
place by mistake, agreeing to carry the burden 22 miles 
for 25 cents. 


This early church proved to be a building of most 
interesting construction which in modern times would 
have been the object of keen interest, could it have sur- 
vived to our day. From the distance of half a century 
Father Bond looked lovingly back at it, acknowledging, 
as lovingly, the skill of the Hawaiian builders and in 
particular the very great share contributed by “good 
Deacon Pakw’, his lifelong friend and helper. 
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Although tremendously exhausting, the labor was grad- 
ually accomplished and at last we had an exceedingly 
strong frame up, wattled on sides and ends very neatly 
with Kz leaf and thatched with cane leaf on the roof. Oh, 
that was a palace in those days! It cost an immense 
amount of work. All that ti leaf was gathered dry, just 
as they get it for fishing. It was tied in bundles, and 
moistened, then woven in figures. They used to make the 
chief’s houses so in olden times, but this was the only one 
I ever saw. In the first place, there were only a few 
natives left who knew how to wattle, and then when you 
take a big house, 86 by 45 feet, surrounded by a lanai 6 
feet wide, there is a great deal of work in it. That was 
where the present stone church stands. This earlier one 
stood about three years. There was not a single pin in the 
tie beams, they were just put on the plate and left. The 
carpenter, an old gray-headed man by the name of Castle, 
sent his man up to pin them, and supposed the work was 
all done. 

The design was to floor and ceil the building, lining the 
sides also, with koa boards. Pine at that time was brought 
from Boston and was very costly, 12 cents a foot. Koa was 
sawed by hand in Waimea mountains and cost, delivered 
at Kawaihae, 4 and 4% cents per foot. From Kawaihae 
it was brought on schooners to Mahukona and thence on 
men’s backs, 10 miles. We raised but small amounts of tapa 
cloth at any one time with which to purchase lumber. A 
few hundred feet at a time, to be worked up whilst the 
natives were raising more tapa cloth for a further supply. 
This Koa lumber was unseasoned, green and tough, so that 
the working of it was doubly hard. No carpenters were 
to be had. I broke in my good Deacon Paku to the use 
of plane and saw, and he, at that time the best of our 
32 Teachers, generously left his school and gave himself 
unstintedly to this work with me for six months, i. e. all 
the time we could command, during that period, planing 
and putting up the boards on floor, sides and overhead, 
making the pulpit too, and a pew for the pastor’s family. 


It must be borne in mind the Paku did all this without 
the expectation of any pay. I had nothing to give him, 
and he knew it. There was no money ever seen here at 
that time. All I had went to buy the necessary lumber 
and glass for the building. Occassionally, however, some 
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friend would send a gift of a piece of brown cotton, the 
then circulating medium, and this I was accustomed to 
divide with Paku. He never asked for anything in the 
way of pay, but did all as for the Lord. He was one of 
the noblest souls that ever trod this earthly footstool. He 
maintained this character to the end. He was modest, 
clean in his conversation and actions. I shall be so glad to 
find him in due time, in the Father’s house, and as to 
that, to find many others there who have been faithful 
helpers in the Master’s work in this District. There were 
some splendid men here in those days, the Konohikis, 
splendid men, who would have been an honor to any 
country. 


On June 15, 1846, Mr. Bond wrote the following 
record for the Boston office: 


During the former part of the year, our Sabbath meet- 
ings were held under the broad canopy of heaven, and as 
we were always exposed to violent winds, with the addition 
of either hot sun or driving rains, the number of those who 
formed our congregation was very small, rarely exceeding 
two or three hundred. On the first Sabbath in April, 
however, just six months after the first blow of the Car- 
penter’s axe was struck, we assembled beneath the frame 
of our new house. A part of the end exposed to the wind 
was thatched so as to afford us a partial shelter from the 
violence of the trades. It seemed good to be there. The 
very shadow of its beams was pleasant to our eyes. The 
congregation steadily increased until the house was so far 
finished as to afford us a comfortable place of worship, 
secure from wind and storm. Since then, Nov., 1845, the 
house has been well filled on the Sabbath without excep- 
tion, with an ordinary and attentive assembly of worship- 
pers of from 800 to 1000 souls. 


In the Friend of August 15, 1846, a letter from 
Father Bond appears on the first page, giving, with par- 
donable pride, a few facts about the beautiful new 
church, and closing with a grateful acknowledgement 
to ten or twelve friends, both Hawaiian and foreign, 
for gifts of money toward the building. 
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Kohala, July 25, 1846. 
Dear Brother Damon: 


Our new house of worship was dedicated to the service 
of God on Thursday, the 9th inst. Brother Lyons was 
present and preached the sermon on the occasion. ... . 


Some of our people have exhibited a truly heroic de- 
votedness to this, to us formidable, undertaking. During 
the almost entire year of hewing and’ dragging, incessant 
and severe labor, such as they had never before been called 
on to encounter, though visited during this period with 
famine and epidemic diseases, their resolution never flagged. 
They never seemed weary. 

The house is entered by 4 doors, 2 on each side, and is 
lighted by 12 large windows, each of 35 panes of 8x10 
glass. It is well floored with boards and entirely filled 
with 130 settees which were all manufactured by the owners, 
who occupy them. ‘They needed very little instruction as 
to making the seats. Some were purchased of native 
makers at $6 per seat. All are of uniform length, leaving 
the side aisles, besides a wide centre aisle, for the conven- 
ience of those who have no seats. The pulpit end of the 
house is ceiled up for the sake of greater ease in speaking 
and 34 feet of the sides. The edifice is a very comfort- 
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A representation of the beautiful thatched church of Kalahtkiola 
which was demolished by the gales of 1849. The sketch recon- 
structs the minute detail given in the architect's 
description of this masterpiece. 
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We are debtors to God, and under Him, to those who 
have aided us in procuring it, for much of the comfort 
we receive from it. The change it has effected among the 
people in removing them from an ordinary native building 
and from sitting all sexes and ages indiscriminately amid 
all the dirt and vermin, is very great and no less agree- 
able to us all. The desire for a seat elevated above the 
dirt is extending itself from the Sabbath day and beyond 
the walls of the sanctuary. So of other like decencies and 
comforts of civilized life. 


Through the generous efforts of our friend Rev. H. T. 
Cheever of New York who spent a short time with us in 
1844 and made the tour of the field with me, we were 
very agreeably surprised but a few weeks since by the 
receipt of a fine bell of 210 pounds, which will prove a 
blessing to this people, apart from the pleasure which its 
cheerful tones afford our own hearts. A _ substantial bell 
house of stone and lime is just completed for it. 


It is proper to add further, that a part of our timber was 
drawn down at the expense of His Majesty, the King, on 
his labor days. .... 


May the final balancing of accounts show a richer divi- 
dend from the funds thus appropriated to build the house of 
God, than all merely worldly investments ever afforded. 


So we pray and ever will, in behalf of the church. 
I am truly yours, 
E. Bond, Pastor. 


So far removed from the life of our own day are 
the circumstances of this primitive manner of building, 
albeit at a distance of only eighty years, that we read 
with eager interest all of its details scattered through 
various sources, and especially the Boston letters report- 
ing the very great share so generously contributed by 
the Hawaiians themselves, the record of whose achieve- 
ment exists today largely in the manuscript of their 
labor alone. Mr. Bond’s reports thus supplement other 
accounts : 


days each through the field during the past year. .... The 
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sum total of expenditures for the building of our House 
of Worship was $1,580.33 cash. Besides the amount, our 
own people have contributed, out of the abundance of their 
poverty, $40 in cash. Very few could have given more 
had the desire existed. Several hundred were subscribed by 
the church but the nominal value of all subscriptions paid 
in articles of Hawaiian production, is about $200. The 
available value however has been a mere trifle owing to 
the want of a market for the articles contributed. 


The labor given has been in hewing and drawing timber 
from the mountains, thatching the house and inclosing it 
with a substantial stone wall of 160 feet square, painted 
with lime. The stones likewise for our bell house they 
have collected, and brought some of the lumber from the 
shore 10 miles distant. After experiment, I found that 
we were likely to do very little in procuring timber, be- 
cause there was no one who could act with the natives as a 
leader, to harmonize their efforts. It became necessary 
therefore either to see their energies expended and nothing 
accomplished or to attend them constantly in their mountain 
expeditions which I afterwards did. The labor was very 
severe and added day duties on the Sabbath seemed for a 
time more than human nature could bear, but the Lord 
held me up and though literally, 1 had not a half day’s 
rest for several months in succession and for two months 
of the time had not more than two or three hours sleep 
in 24, in consequence of the severe sickness of a child, my 
health suffered not at all because of it. Individual mem- 
bers of the church have done most nobly in making willing 
sacrifices of themselves and their means. These are the 
few choice spirits whose religion consists not in tongue 
merchandise, consecrated in a breath, but in the offering of 
their bodies, with all their energies to do “living sacrifices’ 
to God, to stretch their sinews and pour out the sweat un- 
grudgingly, whenever He demands it. What would not 
an entire church of such men accomplish? Happy he who 
should be its pastor. 


The wonderfully rapid and ameliorating influence which 
a clean and orderly house of God has excited upon the 
demeanour and external appearance of our congregation 
on the Sabbath and I may add too upon their social condi- 
tion generally, is almost incredible. It is only with great 
difficulty at times that I can realize the decently clad and 
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well behaved assembly before me on the Sabbath to be 
the same as that to whom I ministered but one year since. 

Our Sabbath school now numbers about 300 pupils, 
more or less of whom recite portions of scripture and 
hymns which they daily commit to memory for the purpose. 


July 7, 1847. The meeting house at the station has been 
improved, as we have had means to do with and is a 
source of great comfort to us all, as well as a great bless- 
ing to the cause of the Redeemer in this district. Our 
usual Sabbath congregations at present are measured by the 
capacity of the building. The seats will accommodate 900 
individuals and the three aisles 500 more at least, sitting 
closely as Hawaiians are accustomed to do. 

In most of our school districts an early morning prayer 
meeting has been sustained besides the ordinary meetings of 
the week. At one of the outstations a very neat house of 
worship had just been completed at the close of 1845. 
Since then it has been neatly matted and filled with sub- 
stantial settees, a pulpit erected and the house enclosed 
with a fence. We are now expecting one of the recent 
 licentiates from the Theological class of the Seminary to 
commence his labors in that district, the church members 
of that division of the field having subscribed $100 for his 
support. 

In our congregations at Kalahikiola a large proportion 
of those who attend the services of the Sanctuary is com- 
posed of youth and young people. 700 pupils, children and 
youth, are connected with our Sabbath School and though 
they come from all distances within twelve miles, the at- 
tendance is as regular as in any school I ever was con- 
nected with in New England villages, our excessive rains 
and cold winds to the contrary notwithstanding. Several 
of the pupils have been admitted to the church recently 
and so far appear remarkably well as followers of Christ. 
One of these was a little boy of about 10 years of age. 
This is a solitary case in the history of my connection with 
the church and it was not until he had punctually attended 
our inquiry meetings for two years that I felt it to be 
my duty to bring the matter of his admission before the 
church. 

When we had completed the building, to the full extent 
of our funds, the conviction that we ought to return a 
thank offering to God for his blessing upon our efforts in 
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building our house of worship was fixed in my mind. On 
the first Sabbath of the year, having by preaching, exhor- 
tation and conversation, in a degree prepared our people 
for the measure, I proposed at the close of the meeting 
after the administration of the Lord’s Supper, that we com- 
mence the year by raising a thank offering to God for His 
blessing upon our efforts to build His house. The move- 
ment met with favor. We pledged ourselves that we would 
enter upon the duty of benevolent contributions monthly, 
for life; that we would strive to obtain means to accom- 
plish this design, and that we would contribute cash or its 
equivalent, and not as we had done, bring a potatoe or a 
Kalo and think that enough. ‘The next morning several of 
our most zealous members came to inquire how much they 
ought to give a month. I told them that was a question 
for each individual to solve for himself. “We don’t dare 
to pledge much money,” said they, “for we can’t get money 
here in Kohala.” “Oh,” said I, “there should be no diffh- 
culty in obtaining what you resolve to give.” But this 
assertion staggered their faith and they could only look 
at me and ask, “How can that be?” “Oh”, said I, “how 
much do you wish to give?” “We wish to give half a 
dollar a month, but we dare not pledge it because we have 
no means of getting it.” “Have you a pig?” I inquired 
of one. “Oh yes.” “Well, can’t you raise him and sell 
him when fat and bring the money to this fund?” “Oh, 
yes, I did not think of that before.” Another had land 
and he could plant potatoes or kalo and sell it. Another 
could twist bark rope, but they had not thought of these 
ways of raising money for the Lord’s treasury. A good 
many of our people subscribed $6 per year and thence 
down to 75c. Not an. individual of this whole number is 
worth $75 in worldly goods. Six months of the year have 
now passed and we have realized nearly $200 in cash from 
contributions thus far. The sum will be quite equal to 
$200 when articles on hand shall have been disposed of. 
Of this amount I recently sent a draft of $100 to Mr. Hill 
according to a vote of the church. For the remaining six 
months we shall not receive as much as in the six already 
gone, because quite a number have paid their subscription 
for the entire year already, but I think we shall get nearly 
or quite $100 in cash for articles which will be brought in. 
The full value of contributions, I ought to say, hitherto, 
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is $278, but as the larger part is in Hawaiian manufactured 
products, there has been a loss of $71 in getting the articles 
to market and exchanging them for cash, owing to the 
remoteness of our station. This is an enormous discount, 
but it is unavoidable. Freights here, even for the short 
distance of 25 miles are half at least, and sometimes 2/3 of 
the cost of freights from United States. 

The result of our charitable efforts has astonished me be- 
yond measure and is cause of profound thankfulness to 
God who has done all. $50 in cash was the extent of my 
expectations for the year, at this back station, but our 
people have gone beyond my largest calculations and with 
apparent cheerfulness too. How they will hold out after 
the first year is not so easily foreseen. Hawaiians are not 
remarkable for holding on upon any enterprise. But all 
the future I am willing to leave in the hands of God, who 
will do all things well. A few of the results of these 
efforts are these. 

(1) It has taught me how easily Hawaiians might sup- 
port their own religious institutions. Ours has been no 
overstrained effort, no forcing of ability summoned for the 
moment. Besides, but a small part of this large church 
has contributed a farthing and yet including the $100 sub- 
scribed for the support of the licentiate spoken of above, 
$378 have been raised among us in the past six months. 

(2) It is enlarging their views and drawing forth their 
affections and their prayers for those of other lands, who 
are perishing for lack of vision, and of course, 


(3) Making them less selfish in their thoughts and 
actions and adding to their piety a manliness, than which 
no trait of Christian character is more ardently longed for 
in their behalf, by their spiritual guide. 

For example, at our last meeting for church business, 
the subject of wine for the Lord’s Supper was brought up 
for the tenth time perhaps. Our people have often said to 
me, “We wish we could have wine.” My reply has uni- 
formly been, “So do I, and if you will provide means to 
purchase wine, J will procure the bread.” But they are 
Hawatans and it was easier to indirectly beg of me the 
wine and bread both, than to exert themselves a little to 
procure either. I would gladly have procured both, but did 
not think it prudent to gratify their desires at the expense 
of their diligence and honesty, so we continued on as from 
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the beginning, using sweetened water and Kalo, though my 
views have always been decided that if pure wine, i. e. 
unadulterated with drugs and spirits could be had, that 
alone and bread should be used. At our last meeting, a 
week since, just previous to communion, they thought it 
would be better if bread and wine could be had and used, 
the elements used in the institution of the ordinance. I 
made the usual reply. They answered, “We will buy the 
wine,” and $15 were subscribed on the spot. 

You will have perceived from the above remarks that 
there is no lack of encouragement to labor among this 
people. Through the gracious providence and blessing of 
God such is the fact and to Him alone be the Glory. 


Six years last 26th of June, we landed at this station. 
I look with astonishment and gratitude to God upon the 
improved external appearance of our people and the in- 
crease of their means of personal comfort. In our congre- 
gations then a shirt or a pair of pants were extremely rare 
articles of dress. As for vests and jackets or coats, hats 
and shoes, these were not seen, with an individual excep- 
tion. Kapa was almost the only article of dress worn and 
in multitudes of cases there was but an apology for even a 
covering of kapa. Now a kapa is rarely seen in our meet- 
ing house. Even in our Sabbath School there is not perhaps 
a single child without one or more cloth garments. 


Of deportment too in the house of God I may say, that 
our congregation at the present time is as orderly and 
decent in practice and as respectful in appearance in the 
house of God as you would wish to see it. They are well 
clothed throughout, comfortably seated and attentive to the 
exercises of the Lord’s house. In one respect they are as 
enlightened and zealous for the cleanliness of the house of 
God as congregations in our native land, yes, in two re- 
spects. Any one who should be detected in the filthy and 
irreverent habit of squirting tobacco spittle over the floor 
would meet with little sympathy and find little quarter. 
Dogs, too, though a favorite animal with the natives, re- 
ceive no mercy if discovered even upon the threshold of the 
door. I doubt if one of the canine race has ever explored 
the house to the distance of a fathom from the door. 

The erection of our meeting house has exerted a marked 
influence for good upon the people in their social and 
domestic habits. But I apprehend there is little ground 
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of hope that there will be any material advance in the 
social and domestic habits of the people so long as they 
occupy the present style of houses. A grass house will 
always insure a common herding upon the ground at night 
and an absence of the conveniences of life such as cooking 
utensils, tables, chairs and dishes. For no natives will 
undertake to build houses sufficiently large to allow of 
partitions, bedsteads and other furniture. As houses are now 
built, not averaging over 15x20 feet, all these articles would 
prove great incumbrances and too inconvenient to be en- 
dured. Now, there is but one room in the house and it is 
all available for use, as the mats for sleeping are merely 
spread in the corner and serve to sit upon or for other 
purposes during the day. The native houses are at best 
frail structures, not enduring over five years on an aver- 
age in this rainy district, and perhaps not so much as that. 
It could hardly be hoped therefore that Hawaiian enter- 
prise or foreign either as to that matter, would be willing 
to erect anew all the conveniences we should be glad to see 
them possess, every 4 or 5 years. Those foreigners who 
have native wives and live among the people occupy houses 
built in the same manner and in no way superior either 
within or without. With the exception of places in the 
vicinity of markets as Honolulu or Lahaina, there is not 
the slightest reason to hope that the Hawaiian race will 
ever change their mode of building. They have not 
changed it in 27 years, though the houses are undoubtedly 
somewhat larger now than in former times and have wooden 
doors instead of a mat to close up the entrance and the 
doors also are higher. But from repeated conversations 
with natives and older Brethren I am satisfied that the 
improvements in building have been very slight indeed. 


At a glance, it might seem as if the economic con- 
siderations thus expressed by Mr. Bond to the Ameri- 
can Board in Boston were far removed from the sub- 
ject of church building. As a matter of fact, however, 
no consideration in the mind of a wholehearted mission- 
ary was separated from his task. All facets of the 
stone were cut with definite relation to the center. 
Every act was inextricably bound by the thread of faith 
to the one great, living purpose. 


CHAPTER 


The Great Stone Church: Disasters 


and Crowning, Achievement 


With the completion of the beautiful grass church it 
might seem as tho the Kohala mission were at last 
launched and in a fair way to prosper under its ener- 
getic and indefatigable leader. But the snares of tribu- 
lation lay again in wait, and a plague of the so-called 
simple diseases of civilization was yet to sweep over the 
unresisting Polynesians of Kohala, casting upon them 
the shadow of pestilence so complete as to throw the 
glory of their subsequent achievement into the boldest 
possible relief. Superb construction it was, springing 
phoenix-like, and literally, from the ashes of over- 
whelming disaster where all hope lay buried, and with 
the contrasting elements so closely interwoven as to 
baffle description save from the pen of the principal 
actor in that stirring drama. Reports to Boston tell the 
story. 


1849) es Since last July, 1848, rains, excessive beyond 
anything in our past experience in this district, and continued 
to the close of the year, have considerably impeded the success- 
ful execution of our plans; and since October all departments 
of enterprise throughout the district have been utterly pros- 
trate. Our state has been that of being and suffering, rather 
than that of doing, like a noble ship with all her canvass 
spread to the prosperous gales of Heaven, suddenly thrown 
upon her beam ends and left an unmanageable wreck. So 
it was with this district and our labours, upon the introduc- 
tion of the measles in October. All Kohala was a hospital 
and every inhabitant was a patient therein. 

The discharge of such offices as were indispensably neces- 
sary to sustain life, were not, as is usual in seasons of sick- 
ness, thrown upon those who were well, for none such could 
be found, but upon those so highly favored as to have suffi- 
cient strength spared to drag themselves through such serv- 
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ices for a brief season until others could in turn relieve them. 
_ In houses where all were exhausted and helpless, extreme 
suffering and death were the necessary consequences. 

This history, however, is but too well known, written as 
it has been by the hand of the destroyer in characters too 
vivid and mournful to be soon effaced or forgotten by any 
of us. 

I only add that to visiting and caring for the sick all the 
time at my command was devoted until the entrance of the 
disease into my own family forbade my leaving them to 
administer to the necessities of others. .... 


The year 1849, like its immediate predecessor, has been 
marked as a year of disease and death and of much conse- 
- quent interruption in the missionary work. The deaths occa- 
sioned by measles in January and the first half of February 
were as many as in the last six weeks of 1848. Multi- 
tudes were left in a sinking condition; and either went 
gradually down to the grave within the space of 2 or 3 
months, or were carried off by an attack of influenza which 
prevailed as an epidemic, shortly after our return from 
General Meeting in May..... The protracted suffering 
under disease has operated unfavorably upon the people 
physically and mentally and it ought perhaps to be added, 
morally. The little spirit of enterprise which was in process 
of development has manifestly received a check; as has also 
a previously improving condition of social and domestic 
life. In many, a listless, care-for-nothing spirit seems to 
have been engendered with regard, not only to the condi- 
tions of life, but also to life itself. This, however, is not 
true of all, and results, so far as they could be expected 
under existing circumstances, have not been wanting for our 
encouragement. .... Foreign labor will inevitably be 
brought in and will compete disastrously, for notoriously 
the Hawaiian has little vigor and efficiency of character, no 


PS ROE En. Connected with our history for 1849 is an 
event which brought sadness to all our hearts. On the 
morning of December 21st the sanctuary of God which we 
had occupied but four short years, was swept from us by a 
violent gale from the Southwest. The stroke fell with a 
desolating power upon our hearts. We were totally unpre- 
pared for this afflictive dispensation. The frame of the house 
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was of unusually large timbers, and as we believed, un- 
usually strong, bidding fair to endure for a century yet to 


come, sheltering and blessing those who might remain to 


worship God in his earthly courts. But our anticipations 
are disappointed, our hopes are frustrated and we are be- 
reaved and desolate, and so is Zion, the heritage of God. 

To human view so vital a point in all the interests per- 
taining to the Redeemer’s Kingdom which have been com- 
mitted to our hands, in this district, could not have been 
touched besides. The house was the central point around 
which clustered the affections and hopes of all those who 
love God throughout the district and I need not add, it 
afforded the most effectual medium of communication pos- 
sible, with our people. Jn its loss a dark cloud is thrown 
across our future, for the right arm of your missionary is 
paralyzed. Yet God reigns, and we may not distrust His 
loving kindness. He who has brought us through six 
troubles will not fail, if we are His, to bring us out of 
the seventh. 

Just one week after the fall of our house, we met and 
cleared away from the floor the broken timbers and rubbish. 
Then we sat down there; and on the spot where we had 
been expecting the next Sabbath but one to unite in com- 
memorating afresh the love of our crucified Saviour, we 
prayed, and wept, remembering Zion—Zion desolate and 
afflicted. After a sufficiency of talk we resolved: 

I. We will build a stone church with the help of God, 
and begin now to collect the material, stones, lime, sand, and 
wood. 

II. We will not beg aid of any kind from any one. 

These resolutions we carried out fully. 


[stay IEDM Save for a brief interval in 1844 we have 
never been destitute of a place of some sort in which to 
assemble and worship God together, until the past year. The 
missionary work in all its phases was light and ever wel- 
come. But the scene has changed and sorely we feel it. 
Like the coals of a cheerful fire, suddenly swept from the 
hearth and scattered to the winds, so we now lie, separated, 
expiring, God only knows if ever again those dry bones 
shall be re-united, revive and live. .... 

The contributions of this church for the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom have amounted during the year to $800 
in cash. The larger part of this sum has been given to aid 
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in the re-erection of our house of worship and in passing, 
it may be remarked that a comparison of this sum, with 
the $60 in cash contributed in 1844 for the erection of our 
now prostrate sanctuary, a sum which was then regarded as 
quite equal to the ability of the people, may afford a clue to 
a correct estimate of the changed conditions of our tempor- 
ary affairs since 1844. Nothing has been collected towards 
the support of the pastor, it having been thought inadvisable 
to distract the minds of the church by placing too many 
objects at the same time before them. ... . 

Not a stone of our new house of worship is yet laid! 
We have had enough of plans, but hitherto they have all 
proved human, not divine. God has put them all to naught. 
He has sent disease and death, floods and tempests, snatch- 
ing from our grasp coral lime stone which piece by piece 
with extreme labor had been obtained from 3 to 4 fathoms 
depth of water and in the most inclement season of the 
year, all to teach us that it is of Himself and not of man 
to will and to work..... But whilst thwarting the execu- 
tion of our purposes here, He has stirred the hearts of 
many of Zion’s friends and ours to remember us in our 
adversity and to shew their sympathy by imparting gener- 
ously of their substance for our relief. Without the slight- 
est intentional hint of any desire for extraneous aid, it has 
freely come to us both from some of our Sister Hawaiian 
churches and from New York and portions of New England. 

as PN ae Not a stone of our new meeting house has 
yet been laid. It was a great task in 1844 to rebuild our 
now fallen house, but in all respects one of vastly greater 
difficulty and trial to rebuild in 1852. 


May 10, 1853. Kekela, a Kohala native who accompanied 
the brethren to Micronesia to explore the ground for a 
new mission there, has spent a Sabbath and the two follow- 
ing days with us. His narration interested our people much 
AU A igh This church has paid in $400 for the Micronesian 
mission within 10 months. Our school children will raise 
$150 for the same object this year, I think. But our House 
of Worship is the great object of our efforts at present, 
and ‘we aré) raising funds ‘tor’ thats)...’ The walls are 
nearly up, and would have been up three months since, but 
for the immense floods of rain which have been pouring upon 
us. In the last ten weeks our carpenters and masons have 
not had as many favorable days for their work. 
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Notwithstanding, however, the intense absorption 
and preoccupation of both people and pastor in the 
actual physical operations of erecting the beloved House 
of Worship, spiritual quickening was likewise present 
in large measure. 


CE eo Leas evn te tnt During the year our ordinary system 
of meetings has been sustained throughout the field. At the 
first meeting however, which I attended on my tour of July 
last, I noticed very unusual indications, which I supposed 
accidental merely. These were a greater earnestness in 
prayer, a quiet seriousness of deportment in all adults and 
youth, and attention fixed and all obsorbing to the word 
spoken. 

At the next station, instead of being obliged to await the 
gathering of the people, J found them gathered and in 
wrestling prayer. To my unfeigned surprise, I heard, on 
listening at the door, fervent petitions for the spirit of God 
to go with the pastor on his tour and also considerable por- 
tions of my sermon delivered the previous Sabbath incor- 
porated into the prayer. 

The people who attended the meetings for inquiries ap- 
peared to have been reading their Bibles and instead of the 
old stereotyped replies which by their unvarying sameness 
had come to be well nigh insufferable, we had something 
fresh from their own hearts and the word of God. But 
suffice it to say that from several hundreds, I selected 66 
of the old class from the inquirers of long standing for ad- 
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Drawn in his school days by E. C. Bond. The earlier sketch shows 

the old stone bell house in the southeast corner of the wall. The 

later shows the final erection of the great wooden bell tower at the 

east end of the church. Until 1927 the sturdy foundation of the old 
stone tower marked the boundary of the church lot. 
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mission to the church. These were subsequently admitted, 
and hitherto they appear well..... 

March 16) 1854 eras As an indication of substantial 
progress, I was gratified to notice several houses belonging 
to widows and aged poor, which had been destroyed by fire, 
were immediately re-built by the church members of the 
several districts, and that, without waiting for a formal ex- 
hortation from me to that effect. Also several school 
houses of stone and mud, which were destroyed by heavy 
rains, were quickly replaced by church members because 
they were unwilling to be destitute even for a few weeks, of 
a place of meeting. 

In the 13 years of our dwelling among this people, I have 
never known a solitary instance of aid proffered or substan- 
tial sympathy shewn to the unfortunate until within 2 or 3 
years since, when we took up the matter as a Christian 
duty and since then I have known no instance of associated 
aid rendered without a previous move on my part. It is a 
subject that for a few years has occupied my thoughts con- 
siderably. For the practise and sentiments of the people 
have been to the last degree anti-Christian, not to say 
inhuman. The only reply I ever knew for years, when 
trying to urge the duty of sympathy and aid in cases of 
special misfortune and need, was, “It is for him to take 
care of his own affairs, not for us.” But thanks to God, 
we see the dawning of better things. The contributions of 
the church were greatly exceeding my anticipations. As you 
may be aware, the duty of giving, for the support of relig- 
ious institutions, is little felt and less practised by those out 
of the church so far as I know, throughout the Islands. 
Hence in speaking of the contributions of the church I mean 
strictly professors of religion. In 1853 the church contri- 
buted in cash 
$ 666.00 for Pastor’s support, 

559.00 for House of Worship, 

358.00 for Foreign Missionary purposes, with a total of 


$1,583.00, besides a small amount not appropriated. In addi- 
tion, work was carried on throughout the year on our House 
of Worship to the extent, at the least calculation, of $1000. 
This was the result of no extra effort and yet the occasion 
was an extra one, the meeting house being in process of erec- 
tion. I by no means suppose that so large a sum can be 
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raised annually by this church. It cannot be, because it is 
too large an amount to be expected of 1000 individuals liv- 
ing from hand to mouth as Hawaiians do and having no 
market by means of which to turn industry into cash. 
Nevertheless I regard the fact as a hopeful one, indicating 
a growing disposition to come up to the claims of enlight- 
ened Christian duty. 

The native population of the district now numbers 3376. 
To these are added 21 half castes, and 16 of foreign extrac- 
tion, making a total of 3413. Of these, 328 are Papists and 
248 Mormons, including children of all ages. The remain- 
ing 2837 are more or less influenced by the truths of God’s 
Word, although not one-half of them are professors of relig- 
ion. In passing, I may add that of our adult population 
only 447 are unable to read with greater or less facility. 

The entire year has been one of almost constant rain. 
Since our first entrance upon this field I never before felt 
so cut-off from my flock, the heavy rains exceeding all pre- 
vious imagination. For three months we have been shut 
up in the house by pouring rain, heavy gales and cold. Our 
Sabbaths have been no exception to this remark. A week 
since Monday I went to our place of meeting to attend the 
monthly concert. It was such a day as in New England 
would have been deemed utterly unfit for any meeting, 
rainy, with a wind that could with difficulty be withstood, 
and very cold. We had a pleasant meeting of about 50, but 
I shivered in sympathy with their efforts to fold themselves 
within their garments, into the smallest possible space. Out 
door work is in a great measure cut off and our House of 
‘Worship stands uncompleted, awaiting, in God’s own good 
time, circumstances less untoward. It has been my satisfac- 
tion in years past to keep an eye on all parts of our field 
and an open ear for all events, by means of a constant 
stream of intercourse with our leading church members from 
the various sections. It is therefore no slight deprivation 
when this intercourse is for a time interrupted. I feel as 
though a few weeks of this sort of separation were making 
me a stranger to my flock. 


Mr. Bond’s reminiscence, written many years later, 
takes up the thread of the narrative somewhat earlier 
than the letter just quoted, and continues it to the 
glorious conclusion: 
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had its own The great stone church at Kohala, showing 
Lea. The also the seminary building at the left. 
stones were Drawn by H. Moller in 1884. 


gathered from 

neighboring ravines and brought on men’s shoulders 
to the site. The lime was provided as follows: men in 
canoes with ropes, and sticks for loosening up the bunches 
of coral would go out in three, four or five fathoms of 
water, some diving with a stick to loosen the coral and attach 
the rope thereto, whilst those in the canoe would draw up 
the clumps into the canoe. After being piled on the shore, 
it was carried on the shoulders of the people to the church 
site. And then the wood for burning it was brought in the 
same way from 8 to 10 miles mauka. A fathom pile of coral 
required the same measure of wood for burning. Then 
came the sand, hundreds of barrels. It was brought by 
women and children from all along the coast, from Kawaihae 
around to Pololu, in bits of kapa, in small calabashes, in 
rags, if they had any, in small lauhala bags, pints, quarts, 
and gallons, from any and all places where it could be 
scraped up, on the shore. If any one was fortunate enough 
to have an old shirt (there might have been 20 in the whole 
district) they would tie up the sleeves, fill the shirt with 
sand and bring it in. So they would do also with a pair of 
old pants. And so little by little materials were collected 
during several years. I would not agree to beginning to 
‘build till we had the materials on hand. By the time the 
church was finished, the time had passed when churches 
could be built in such fashion. 

Again, the most formidable part of our task was hewing 
the large timber in the hills and drawing it thence a distance 
of 8 to 12 miles. There was not a draught animal in this 
part of the island. There was no one save myself who could 
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marshal the people and have them pull together, so that I 
was always at the large drawings, twice each week. On 
arriving at home at 10 o’clock one evening after dragging 
timber all day, | found your Mother walking the floor with 
little George, ill with brain fever. I could not move another 
muscle. I went to sleep for three hours, then woke with a 
start, took the sick child, and sent your Mother to bed... . 
But the job was finally brought to a successful end. It was 
rough hauling, diagonally up and down deep ravines, over the 
roughest country imaginable, but the large and small timber 
was tinally gathered, with God’s blessing, at the site selected, 
which was the site of the former building. ‘The size too 
was to be the same, 85 by 45 feet. 


We soon found a mason, a native from Lahaina. He was 


- to receive $300 for putting up the walls, aided by daily 


relays of the people for carrying stone, sifting sand and 
mixing mortar. In due process of time the walls were up as 
they now stand. Then for a carpenter. We got two, both 
loving liquor, and had great difficulty in getting the frame 
on. Like all earthly pilikias, this however passed away, and 
finally after a Herculean effort, the house stood, completed, 
in 1855. At that time, I think, there was no house of 
worship in the Islands, beside Kawaiahao, that would com- 
pare with it. The pulpit was a handsome koa structure. A 
pew each for good Deacon Paku and our family, also one 
each for Naihe and Kawaihalau, also all of koa. The whole 
house was filled with slips [pews] and provided with all the 
conveniences of those days, for Divine Worship. There 
was no Bell Tower, or bell, at that time. We had had a 
small bell, the gift of Rev. H. T. Cheever, but it was 
cracked in ringing and so rendered useless. The present 
bell was paid for by the people after the church was built, 
but before the Tower was put up. After all the heavy work 
was done, but before the carpenter had completed his work 
inside, we had a big feast in the church yard. We had had 
one before, on the completion of the walls. The Hawaiian 
takes to a feast as a duck to water. 


Finally the inside was finished and we came to the Dedi- 
cation, 1855. The King had designed to be here, it was said, 
and dedicate the House. When a knowledge of his purpose 
came to my ears, I could scarcely credit the story, especially 
as he had never deigned to mention the purpose to me. But 
lo, on the afternoon before the day appointed, he arrived 
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with his train, and before dark a note came from his sec- 
retary saying that His Majesty would like to have a meeting 
in.the new building at half past ten o’clock. Here was a 
fix! The House was built for divine worship and could we 
suffer the King or any man to come in and first dedicate 
the House after the old style, making the King the Mea 
Mana [the Power] and not God!! No, never, never. So 1 
wrote him, saying that he had named the very hour set for 
consecrating the House to God and at the close of. this 
service we should be glad to see and hear His Majesty, 
Kanrehameha av oils a Soon after came a second note 
reiterating the request, to which my reply was the same: 
The House was for the service of God, and God must be 
first in it and not the King. 


It was a trying ordeal, yet I must be true to God, my 
Master, and He must be First in His own house. The 
King and party took the rebuff illy, but they could do noth- 
ing further in this line. I had, in my notes, cordially in- 
vited them up to the Dedication, but I had no thought at all 
of asking the King into the Pulpit, as he designed, until the 
Dedication services had come to an end. Well, being 
balked in his original purpose, he now took another method 
of revenge. The royal party was at Naihe’s place in Kapaau. 
In the morning, about an hour or so before the service, the 
King sent up Ruth Keltikalani, the Governess of this Island, 
saying that he wished to speak to the people about some 
public matters and would be greatly obliged if I would send 
them down to his place, promising that it should not inter- 
fere with our Dedication Services. The people were begin- 
ning to assemble and I stated the King’s request and begged 
them to go down. They saw through the ruse at once and 
replied, “No, this is a trick of the King’s to break up our 
service, we won't go down.” But I entreated them to go 
down, insisting that we must trust to the King’s honor. 
They went very relucantly. But the King had nothing to 
say until our last bell was tolling. Then the speeches began. 
Those only on the outside of the crowd heard just a faint 
sound of the small bell and came up, and we went through 
the services, Brother Lyons and I, with two thirds of a 
house full instead of a jam as there would have been but 
for the King’s unworthy game. The King and party showed 
their sense of outraged dignity by not coming near the 
church! And further, when very early next morning, I 
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went to call upon him, I found the party had been gone an 
hour! He had no idea of letting me see him, and took this 
unprecedented method of avoiding a call which he knew 
would be made at an early hour! Very good, but the King 
is not God. It was this, what they called my needless Puri- 
tan stiffness, that made me always so unpopular with the 
chiefs, but I could not help it. 


I was spoken to with reference to a probable call to the 
Kawaiahao Pastorate, to succeed Mr. Clark, but the chiefs 
on Oahu were utterly opposed to my coming, and it was 
better so, for I never could have played the courtier as 
would have been more or less necessary, had I ever occupied 
that post. But it was well. My heart was here among our 
own people in Kohala nei, and though, subsequently, as 
many as five eligible situations were offered me elswehere, 
I never had the slightest inclination to leave this, my first 
love. Because I felt assured that if, under God, I could effect 
any thing of good for the Master and for his cause, it 
could only be by steady work in one place. And this deci- 
sion I have never regretted. 


Here I must speak of the pecuniary means for building 
our house of worship. The cost, estimating the labor at a 
fair figure, was not far from $8,000. Of this, something 
more than one half was given in labor. As to the remainder, 
the people did nobly in devising methods for raising money 
to subserve the one common end. I need not stay here to 
detail the expedients used to raise subscriptions. The aggre- 
gate was large. And though we steadfastly kept to our 
Resolution and asked aid of no one in building the house, 
not a few friends volunteered some essential aid, the chief 
of whom, Rev. Dr. George B. Cheever of New York, at the 
instigation of his brother, Rev. H. T. Cheever, prepared and 
delivered several Lectures in various places and thereby 
secured upwards of $1500, all of which he generously gave 
us. And this sum was expended in lumber sent out from 
Boston for us. 

It was a glad day for us when once more we could 
gather under a capacious roof and worship God thus shel- 
tered. For several years I had preached outdoors a portion 
of the time, and in School Houses sometimes. Yet our 


_troubles were not at an end. Through the solid masonry 


three feet thick I saw the rain driven through at the East 
end of the house and run down on the inside. This was 
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discouraging, for it kept that part of the building wet and 
would soon rot out all the wood work. So after considera- 
tion it was found necessary to board and shingle up that 
end of the outside. Various expedients were previously tried 
in vain, tarring, painting, cement, to stop the rain from com- 
ing in, but come in it would. So we thatched up the entire 
end on posts about a yard from the house and left it for 
two or three years till thoroughly dry, when our prepara- 
tions were finished and we put up the tower and shingled 
that and the entire end, as it now stands. At the same time, 
as our plastering overhead had become greatly damaged by 
Kona rains, we tore it all down and ceiled overhead with 
boards. Deacon Paku and I did a vast deal of work on the 
house outside and in, and the entire keeping of the house 
and grounds in order always fell upon us two, till his death. 


Monumental endeavor and superb achievement 
marked this great enterprise. With a diminishing peo- 
ple and at a period, as Mr. Bond himself wrote, “when 
the time for building such churches had past”, it might 
have seemed as though the great effort had been ex- 
pended in vain. But such doubts and forebodings had 
no place in the builder’s thoughts when he wrote to 
Boston: 


April 10, 1856. The most absorbing subject with us, for 
sometime past, has been the erection of a House of Worship, 
which as you may perhaps know, was dedicated last Octo- 
ber 11th. The house is a nice one for us, thoroughly and 
tastefully finished in every part, such a one as could not be 
built were cash to be expended for all the labor, for less 
than $9000, and this sum I think as others do, considerably 
below a high estimate. This is a large sum indeed to be 
appropriated for such a purpose, for so small and so rapidly 
decaying a population, whilst the heathen are perishing by 
thousands for lack of the Bread of Life. Of this I have 
been reminded. But it is a feeling with which I can never 
have the slightest sympathy. Let God be honored by His 
people, in preparing earthly temples for His praise, not 
indeed with a wasteful extravagance, yet nevertheless, with 
a generous recognition of His high claims and with a clear 
exhibition of their love for the place where His honor 
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dwelleth. Had I a score of Meeting Houses to build, I 
would urge an expenditure on each, fully up to the ability 
of those who were to erect and occupy it; and as matter of 
sound Christian policy, rather beyond the supposed ability 
than in any degree short of it. Extremely lavish must the 
expenditure indeed be in any department of Christ’s service, 
which could truly be termed wasteful or extravagant! Who 
supposes that the tons of gold, silver and precious stones 
wrought into the Temple, under Solomon, were wasted and 
lost to God and humanity! And the “alabaster box of very 
precious ointment” too, let us never forget who it was of 
all the twelve, that expressed those scrupulous doubts in 
regard to the great waste! 

As in the case of our former House of Worship, we like- 
wise do find and with the divine blessing, shall continue to 
find in this, that it is worth more to us than it cost, and I 
have no fear that the great labor and the greater expense 
bestowed upon it, will in any measure diminish the disposi- 
tion or the ability of this people to sustain the institutions of 
the Gospel amongst themselves or to contribute for the spread 
of the truth in regions beyond. Rather, God helping, we 
may hope that the lessons of self-denial learned in preparing 
a house of worship for themselves and their children will 
continue to be of practical value and will be shewn so to be 
in their attempts to send the blessings of the Gospel to 
others. 


And today, seventy years afterward, this great stone 
church at Kohala still stands, serving yet a third and 
fourth generation, and rivaling in form and capacity 
the great Cathedrals at Kailua, Kaluaaha, and Kawaia- 
hao. High in its old belfry the sweet-toned bell still 
calls out the name of the mountain whence its great 
timbers came, Ka-la-hiki-ola, the name, too, of the 
church itself, The Day of Salvation. Built for the cen- 
turies, Kalahikiola stands today an enduring monu- 
ment to the genius of its New England architect and 
builder, and to the labor of its Hawaiian workmen. 


Keeani OLA 
The Church of The Day of Salvation 
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CHAPTER XII 


Midway In Life’s Journey 


Coupled with the joy of laboring in his own beloved 
field, there came, during the middle years of Mr. 
Bond’s self-sacrificing service, the great happiness of 
seeing that work extended to Micronesia, the “Isles of 
the South’. The symbol of this new service was the 
missionary ship “Morning Star’, built on ten-cent 
shares bought by thousands of Sabbath School children 
all over the United States. What the arrival of the 
first “Morning Star’ meant in Hawaiian waters Mr. 
Bond himself writes to a children’s religious periodical 
in New England. 


Kohala, Hawaii, Sandwich Isles. 
May 4, 1857. 
Editor of the Journal: 


eevee On the 16th ult. I was called to visit Honolulu, 
having deferred my visit two weeks on purpose to meet 
the long expected ‘‘Missionary Packet”. I was anticipating 
great pleasure in seeing her and in bringing back with me a 
good report to our Sabbath School and people. Judge then of 
my disappointment when, on arriving in Honolulu harbour, no 
“Morning Star” was there to greet our eager eyes. That 
was on the 20th. That and the two following days I spent in 
Honolulu, pressed beyond measure with the details of busi- 
ness, yet finding much precious enjoyment in the too brief 
intercourse with dear brethren and friends. On the even- 
ing of the 22d we found ourselves again on the wharf pre- 
pared for our return trip homewards. But in all those three 
days of expecting hope no Missionary Ship had appeared, 
though she was already overdue a whole fortnight and some 
of the good friends were beginning to entertain fears for 
her safety. 

In this latter feeling I felt no sympathy, yet I confess to 
a sad disappointment, as I stepped on board our little schooner 
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with no message for our people save, ‘““Aole Ka Hokuao”, 
“No Morning Star”. However it was all of God and there- 
fore all right. With this feeling, we cast off our line and 
stood out to sea. But just out of the harbour we found a 
perfect calm and so there we lay rolling all night in sight 
of the city. Next day also, the 23d, we lay tossing in like 
manner, exposed to a burning sun and at half past pout 
P. M. had drifted 4 or 5 miles on our way. 


I had spent the day in my berth, with a bursting head- 
ache induced by the fierce heat. It was just about the hour 
mentioned when our captain, who is a Missionary’s son, a 
brother of Dr. Gulick of Micronesia, called me to look 
with him at a brig, very gradually nearing us, which he sus- 
pected was the long looked for “Missionary Ship’. Feeling 
too unwell to leave the berth, I inquired her appearance. On 
receiving his reply, there could be no doubt. “It is she!” 
I instantly exclaimed, “There is nothing like that in these 
waters.” My berth lost its attractions and I found myself 
instantly on deck. One look told me all. The thing of 
life and beauty adorned with nearly her full complement of 
snow white sails and sitting so daintily upon the water, it 
could be no other! “Beautiful,” we exclaimed, “Nani,” said 
our 90 native passengers, “Nani loa”, very beautiful! and 
so she was. With unmingled admiration we scanned her 
elegant proportions and her neatly turned stem, her grace- 
ful prow, her modest but significant figure head, her perfect 
lines, her tall and beautifully tapering masts, and were filled 
with delight. Suddenly, as she approached, a magnificent 
flag was thrown to the gentle breeze which appeared to 
come along with her, and from her maintop masthead those 
magic words “MORNING STAR” were unfolded to our 
excited gaze. Assurance now was made doubly sure and we 
poured from 90 throats three as hearty cheers of welcome 
as were ever uttered! 


Captain Moore was soon along side and as he stepped 
upon our deck it was my privilege to tender to him the first 
Missionary welcome to Hawaii. At his invitation Captain 
Gulick and I accompanied him on board the “Morning Star” 
and on her quarter deck we found and greeted with a no less 
cordial welcome to Hawaii and to a Missionary life in 
the Pacific, our young brother Bingham with his smiling 
wife. We were gratified with a cursory view of the vessel 
and then by Captain Moore’s kindness, were restored to the 
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deck of our little schooner. The latter was then rounded to 
and with great Aloha, we gave our new friends three 
parting cheers, which they, with less volume of lungs, im- 
mediately returned. And so we parted, they for Honolulu 
and we for our homes on Hawaii, greatly delighted with the 
unexpected interview. 


alana In laying the “Morning Star” upon the altar, the 
dear children have brought an offering without spot or blem- 
RG faultless in the grace and beauty of her appear- 
ance, lacking nothing in the thoroughness of her equipment 
Tonner slorious, work 40." 


For the dear children, who so generously and superabun- 
dantly had given the funds needed for her construction, I 
felt a glow of exulting pride, as we surveyed the splendid 
offering to the Cause of the Redeemer. Moreover I felt 
no slight pleasure in the thought that we too, the children 
of Kohala, had devoted $90 to purchase stock in this “Star” 
GUE NODe sit: Yesterday, Sabbath, I made my report of 
the “Missionary Ship” to our Sabbath School and people. 
Every word of it was greedily swallowed and I could not 
help thinking of the many, many reports from her which 
with God’s blessing, will yet come to us and cause our hearts 
to leap with joy and thankfulness. But let none of her little 
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A stock certificate for one share in the Missionary Packet, 
Morning Star, 1856. 
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owners forget that to crown this blessed enterprise with full 
success, they must steadily follow her with their prayers as 
she traverses the ocean on her errand of love. The money 
alone will not do. May every certificate of stock remind 
its possessor of this prayer so sorely needed. 


With the decade from 1860 to 1870 retrospection 
began to accompany anticipation as a feature of the 
Kohala mission work. ‘The pioneer work, in a sense, 
was done, altho many new paths were still to be 
cut and many hard battles were still to be fought. It 
was but natural, after the hard tug of twenty years, 
to pause at the hill-top midway and with a glance back- 
ward as well as forward, draw a deep breath for the 
coming struggle. The Kohala report for 1860 and 
letters written about that time show that this hilltop 
had been reached. 


A 20th annual report is hardly to be numbered amongst 
the common-places of Missionary life. One can but be 
admonished by its recurrence .... and warned that the 
time remaining is short, and what he would do, he must 
do quickly. 

And yet that one has been suffered to employ the fifth 
of a century in the blessed work of beseeching men to be 
reconciled to God, whilst it affords no grounds of self- 
complacence, does demand an expression of earnest thank- 
fulness to Him, whose we are and whom we serve. And 
here would we raise our Ebenezer, for hitherto hath the 
Lord helped us. That He has vouchsafed unbroken health 
through all the past and granted relations of uninterrupted 
harmony with the people and suffered no unusually for- 
midable obstacles to hinder the progress of His truth we 
would here acknowledge to the praise of His abounding 
grace. Particularly in connection with pastoral labors 
enough has been accomplished, under God, to shew the much 
that remains to be done, enough too to serve as a healthful 
stimulus to the work still before us. 

Excessive rains have kept the country flooded, and these 
together with continued heavy gales, unusually cold and 
inclement, over this notoriously windy district have greatly 
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interrupted social and religious intercourse. Indeed weekly 
meetings and schools have both been entirely suspended for 
brief intervals and for two successive Sabbaths we had no 
service in our house of worship in consequence of the 
prevailing rains, an event, the like of which we had previ- 
ously never known. .... Yet I am thankful to be able to 
say that pastoral labor has not been curtailed or essen- 
tially interrupted by any cause. In no single year have 
my labors been more abundant or more cheerfully be- 
stowed; and it is only proper to add that apparently these 
labors have not been in vain. } 

In the matter of church buildings, our expectations have 
not been fully met. Money has been very scarce; and 
besides we have learned for the hundredth time, the com- 
pulsory but most unwelcome lesson that we are a miserably 
poor people. Beyond any other district on the Island, we 
are destitute of all resources to which we may turn in time 
of need for pecuniary supplies. 

If now to this it be added that at the entrance feast made 
for one of our new school houses recently completed, 50 
bullocks were slaughtered by a few church members, be- 
sides the usual amount of pigs, turkeys, fowls, fish, and 
poi, there will surely seem to any one unacquainted with 
Hawaiian peculiarities the greatest incongruity between the 
two statements. And yet both are strictly true. The gross 
improvidence which leaves the future to care for itself and 
upon an emergency strips the individual of even the com- 
monest comforts and conveniences of life, and that merely 
to gratify a foolish love of display, is still chargeable upon 
those in the church as well as upon those out of it..... 


Various circumstances have of late conspired to call at- 
tention with more than ordinary solicitude to the subject 
of a native Ministry. .... It is indeed quite true that our 
young men are very little attracted by the monotonous 
country life, which our District offers. In 20 years of 
incessant toil in rearing our young men for teachers and 
for any and every other good work, we have never, until 
within the last two years, secured a single individual of all 
our graduates from the Seminary at Lahainaluna, to return 
and live in his native District. But I am pledged to effect 
my utmost in offering both training and counsel to any 
young man at all eligible to the work, if not the office, of 
the ministerial function. 
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A score of years has necessarily induced marked changes 
amongst a population like ours. Plainly the Kohala of 1861 
is not that of 1841. The Hawaiian of that day with his 
full suit of. nature’s best, the beautiful simplicity of which 
was so tastefully set off by the inimitable maro (that most 
useful of human appendages) is a thing of the past. And 
those numerous Sabbath congregations too, gathering on 
foot in the morning, from a circuit of many miles, ar- 
rayed, somewhat more luxuriously, in three yards of brown 
cotton, or in an extra Kapa, and sitting with all patience 
upon the ground through two protracted services and 
sometimes four, these also have ceased to be. The gross 
oppressions likewise practised by landlords upon the people, 
snatching their food from their mouths and seizing indis- 
criminately and almost with impunity anything and every- 
thing possessed by those under them, these too have gone, 
and instead we have a people well clothed, “civilized”, and 
congregations already so delicate that without the aid of 
a horse, they cannot get to the House of God from the 
distance of half a mile, dare not think of coming out in a 
shower, and with nerves that by no possibility can endure 
more than one half day’s service in the worship of God. 
We live, too, under just laws, a community as free civilly 
and politically as any people on the face of the earth. 


We see great and beneficient changes also in the higher 
character and efficiency of our public schools and in the 
corresponding increase of general intelligence everywhere. 
.... The disposition of the people to confine themselves 
to a reasonable amount of steady labor, however, is in no 
sense greater now than it was a score of years back. In 
some years we rejoice over flourishing food patches well 
cared for and furnishing abundance of food for all. Again, 
the land lies neglected, and suffering for lack of food suc- 
ceeds. And thus we live, now surfeiting with food and 
again pinched most painfully with merciless hunger. 


Many of our people, of all ages, remove to Honolulu and 
not a few ship on whalers for the North. Of the latter, 
those who escape burial in that most cruel of graves, the 
Northern ocean, do occasionally return to us and so also 
of some who go to stay, not to lwe, in Honolulu. But of 
the seamen I have never known the first individual who has 
ever brought with him a real to his friends or for him- 
self. Those from the city do now and then bring with 
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them, on their return, a few dollars, but of both these 
classes it is literally true that they bring wtih them no 
valuable habits of labor. 


About 1859 the gathering of moss from the stem of 
the pulu fern in the forests on Hawaii became a profit- 
able industry, the moss being bought at good prices 
and exported in great quantities for the manufacture 
of mattresses and pillows. 


The great Pulu cause has, alas, been suffered to invade 
our population. .... Instead of occupying spare time and 
feeble hands, as it might profitably be made to do, entire 
families enter into the picking. Tearing themselves from 
the places of their abode, they leave lands unplanted, 
houses desolate, schools neglected, the sanctuary forsaken 
and in short all social and religious privileges cast aside, 
to go away into the woods and live for months in a most 
heathenish and abandoned manner. Pecuniarily they save 
nothing, whilst morally they lose much. Entirely exposed to 
or very imperfectly sheltered from the rain, with scanty food 
and absolutely no comforts, they return at length looking mis- 
erably old and forlorn and it cannot be doubted, feeling 
worse than they look. All exhortation to remain in com- 
fortable homes and secure the sure reward of steady toil 
on their own lands, and also to hold on upon their religious 
and social privileges, is idle talk to them. 

Beyond question, the state of Hawaiian morals is vastly 
more decent and better than it once was; and quite as 
unquestionably is it to us who live on the surface of 
Hawaiian society, vastly better than it is to those who 
delve their painstaking way to a greater or less depth 
below the surface. The more Hawaiian social and do- 
mestic life opens up to our view, the more appalling the 
scene becomes. I do not say that something very like this 
might not be true of a certain portion of foreign society 
in Honolulu or any other city. Yet, in sober fact, what 
depths of unfathomed pollution may we not reasonably ex- 
pect among a people who herd by day and by night in one 
small room, both sexes, all ages, all conditions? .... We 
have indeed five or six small wooden dwellings in the dis- 
trict, but in the style of domestic and social life, generally, 
there has been, if any, the slightest possible progress. The 
dwelling houses are in no sense superior to those of twenty 
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years since. Neither are the real comforts of domestic 
life in advance of those then possessed. A forty dollar 
bedstead occupying one third or more of the space in the 
small thatched house and standing upon the earth floor, an 
object to be looked at and never used by the family, is far 
enough from adding to the comforts of the household. The 
same is true of a nice table or settee and other articles 
which here and there cumber the houses of the more ambi- 
tious of the people. The common calabash is still the uni- 
versal family dish, and fingers, guiltless of water for the 
most part, everywhere serve in lieu of knives and forks, 
the ground or mat in all cases forming the sole table. 
The day ended, that portion of the one small room, unoccu- 
pied by the family calabashes and baggage, nets, canoe 
gear, trunks, saddles and trappings for horses and bullocks, 
constitutes the common dormitory of both sexes and for 
all conditions of the household; and the mat upon the damp 
ground, the sole resting place of the rows of human beings 
who, by no means rarely, fill every yard of available space 
in the house. 

Not the slightest opportunity of privacy for a word or a 
prayer or any act in the performance of which nature itself 
dictates and craves seclusion from the common gaze. Hence 
comes the early corruption of children and hence too, the 
mournful fact that amongst our church members the habit 
of private devotions is a thing nearly or quite unknown. 
Nor can such habit, in the nature of things, be possible 
under existing circumstances. 

And yet in the public prints we are “civilized” people. 
Perhaps it is only by courtesy. Again, in social life, one 
is often led seriously to doubt, if there has been any change 
whatever for the better, in certain respects vital to the 
healthful condition of any community. Into what Ha- 
waiian dwelling have not the abandoned of every name, 
even to this day, had free access? The instance has never 
yet come to my knowledge in which the vilest of persons 
has been excluded on account of his moral character. This 
too I may add: that however low Hawaiians may sink in 
vice, they cannot attain to the capacity of vile foreigners 
in this respect. Even in this remote district we have had 
exhibitions of foreign bestiality and that by highly educated, 
professional men, at which these Hawaiians have fairly 
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As to the Southern and Western portions of the field, 
the question bids fair to have a speedy settlement in the 
extermination of the entire population. During the seven 
years preceding the recent census, the decrease in the 
population of the District was nearly one hundred per 
annum. ‘This decrease, it scarcely need be said, was chiefly 
caused by removals and with few exceptions to Oahu. The 
total of Hawaiians now in the field is but 2,745. The de- 
crease has almost entirely occurred in those parts of the 
field just referred to. The herds of cattle and horses be- 
longing to natives themselves, suffered to run at large 
through the most ruinous negligence, had well nigh anni- 
hilated all possibility of cultivation; and thus commenced 
the work of expulsion, ere foreigners with large herds of 
cattle came in to complete the process of depopulation. In 
that entire tract of country where formerly we had nine 
flourishing schools, but one insignificant, famine-stricken 
gathering of children is now to be found. 


The Northern and Eastern portions of the District, less 
subject to periodical famine and less available for herds, 
will doubtless hold their population with but slight annual 
decrease, for generations to come. But the community will 
necessarily remain poor, until the resources of the district 
shall be developed to a greater or less extent by the aid 
of foreign capital. 

By the census of 1853 the number of papists in this District 
was 328 in a population of 3,413. This proportion has not 
been essentially varied since that census was taken, so far 
as we have means of judging. 


BENEFICENCE FoR 1860 
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Now, instead of prosperity, we have hard times. Whalers 
are dropping off and other commerce and business drops off 
in proportion. The Government treasury is empty and has 
long been. The sources of pecuniary profit to the people 
are in a great measure drying up. 
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I trust I have neither become a misanthrope nor a cynic, 
even though I write plain facts regarding the state of 
morals about us. This is the people of my first love, and 
I am not given to change. I love them still and expect to 
love them to the end. They have had the best years of my 
life as under God they shall have what remains. I have 
no higher ambition than to lead these perishing souls to 
Jesus Christ. They know that had I cherished such ambi- 
tion to occupy a more lucrative or prominent place in the 
Islands, time and again the opportunity has been afforded 
me for doing so. But I am more than satisfied in this 
obscure district. We have never felt in danger of suf- 
fering from ennui and have no fears of leisure time in days 
to come. 


It has been the aim of my life to show myself a prac- 
tical friend to each one of these, with whom our lot has 
been cast. For the first ten years of our Missionary life, I 
bore the brunt of all their battles with their chiefish op- 
pressors, and they were legion. I never forsook the. mean- 
est of them all, till the battle for freedom had been fought 
and won for all time, as I humbly trust, and this was years 
before privileges thus gained were enjoyed in other Dis- 
tricts around us. This is no boast. I feel the debt of thank- 
fulness I shall ever owe my greatest Lord and Master for 
all the favors He thus bestowed upon our people by our 
poor agency. My consolation now is that our dwindling 
people receive me as their friend and father and I receive 
them as my children. If the enemy in his spite has called 
me for years “King of Kohala’, God knows that never an 
iota of the influence he has given me has been used for 
selfish purposes. .... 


The great interests of the Redeemer’s Kingdom are in- 
finitely above all human considerations and are more so to 
me of late than ever. I long to see our Hawaiian Zion put 
on her beautiful garments once more, long to see Jesus 
glorified here in the salvation of sinners and not less in 
the purifying and building up of His own people. 

Perhaps I ought to apologize for this wretched chiro- 
graphy, but the truth is I am driven to the last end of 
endurance, by work which ever seems accumulating and 
never being accomplished. Yet, thanks be to God, He has 
given me a willing heart to labor and a uniformly sound 
and vigorous body as its instrument. 
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With the mission work of Kohala such personal 
matters as health and pressure of duties are inextric- 
ably bound up and these sometimes afford a truer 
perspective of the whole than statistics of work ac- 
complished. 


September 1, 1858. Two months since I was just ready 
to write a few thoughts for your consideration when a 
felon made its appearance on my right fore-finger, which 
is to this day but partially healed. Then one week sub- 
sequent my dear wife was prostrated and ever since has 
lain on her bed and settee. There is perhaps a slight im- 
provement now in her case. Allow me to say here to your- 
self, that I have been the only cook we have had for the 
seven past weeks, having absolutely cooked, and nearly all 
the time with one hand disabled, every article of food 
which has been consumed in a family of ten persons, be- 
sides serving as nurse and general housekeeper, in addition 
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to all the demands made upon my time by my school and 
the services of the House of God on the Sabbath and on 
Wednesdays, pastoral cares and duties in their thousand 
forms which cannot be evaded. 


August 10, 1859. Our life is not an idle one, nor has 
it ever been a leisurely life, even to an extent that would 
be pleasant and profitable to either Mrs. Bond or myself. 
And it would be indeed strange if we could not find way 
marks to indicate not merely a natural progress onward, but 
also a somewhat cheering progress upward. Otherwise we 
should feel that God had forsaken us indeed and lay down 
our stewardship in despair. But we have great reason for 
encouragement in our work and for unfeigned gratitude to 
our Lord and Master for His mercies. Signs of material 
prosperity are not wanting amongst us. For example, we 
have either now in progress or completed, seven foreign 
built and thoroughly substantial school houses, a fact which 
indeed may seem of small significance to you, but not by 
any means to us, and moreover a fact which so far as my 
knowledge extends can be avowed of no other District on 
the Islands away from Honolulu. Our roads too are pro- 
nounced uniformly by foreigners the best beyond com- 
parison on this Island. 


In addition to health, the family budget claims its 
share of both interest and importance in such a chron- 
icle. And at this point in the summary of twenty years 
is introduced a vital consideration which has been post- 
poned for the sake of emphasis and which will recur 
at greater length in a still later chapter. 


February 11, 1860. This completes the 10th year of my 
actual disconnection from the Board’s service. .... Previ- 
ously to the reception in 1849 of the somewhat noted “7th 
Resolution” from the Board by the mission to these Islands, 
such a thought as separation would have been preposterous 
in the extreme. But it seemed clearly my duty to relieve 
the Board, if I could, of our support. 


In setting out upon this new course of life I resolved 
that 1/4 of all we received should be devoted to the service 
of God, deducting $450 (the lowest figure at which we 
could live) 10 per cent of which should also be given to 
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the Lord. Shortly after I pledged 1/3 instead of 1/4 to 
the service of God. Now at the end of our ten years I am 
enabled with hearty thankfulness to God to say that we 
have had the precious privilege of putting $3500 into the 
Lord’s Treasury and have not only had a plentiful living, 
but have means sufficient with God’s blessing to provide a 
decent education for our 9 children as expensive as this 
is found to be. This year the cost of 4 children away from 
home, has been more than $700. You will naturally like to 
know the means by which this result has been secured. Hence 
I will say that with the single exception of some surveying 
which I did for the people of our District, I have never worked 
for nor sought pecuniary profit, a single day since our Mission- 
ary life commenced. 

Our friends have been very kind in proffers of aid. A 
crowning act of generosity came to us in 1856. A good 
friend in the United States sent us a letter of credit for 
$1000, a present to defray the expenses of myself and our 
little boy to the United States and of myself back, 
with necessary expenses of travel whilst there. A cordial 
invitation to go and embrace once more in the flesh an 
aged father and a circle of precious friends came with the 
letter named. Had the way seemed clear, need I say that 
no unnecessary time would have been lost in entering upon 
the journey via San Francisco? But with no semblance of 
illness, with perfect health, a beloved people for whose 
welfare no pastoral labor could be found for 10 months 
and the enemy on every side, watching for his prey, with 
five of our Brethren already absent on the score of ill 
health, what could I do but stay at my post? This I con- 
cluded to do and return the generous gift. The Master did 
not open the way, indeed, it seemed shut up on all sides. 
Neither has any one bestowed direct pecuniary aid upon us. 
My dearly beloved friend, Chief Justice Lee, opened his 
heart and hand to us, but I took nothing save the most 
fraternal services from him. MHe counselled and planned 
some little matters and managed them with no care to me, 
so that our means were somewhat increased. The most 
satisfactory explanation of our comfortable condition, is to 
refer the whole, as I love to do, to the goodness of God. 
Humanly speaking, an habitual prudence has had some 
agency in the matter, in all these things my dear wife and 
myself are one. 
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One of the crucial points in the progress of the work 
of the “Sandwich Islands Mission” was reached in 
1863, when the visit of inspection by the veteran secre- 
tary of the American Board, Dr. Rufus Anderson of 
Boston, resulted in the establishment of the new Ha- 
walian Board and the virtual withdrawal of the parent 
American Board. Many of the older missionaries in 
the Islands felt that the measure was premature and 
ill-judged, altho it followed the avowed policy of the 
American Board to encourage self-supporting missions. 
Father Bond’s reaction is most cordial, both in his wel- 
come and in his speeding of the parting guests, as well 
as of the policy, for he was already far advanced in the 
experiment of financial independence. 


March 12, 1863. 
Dr. Anderson, 


My dear Brother: 


Most cordially we welcome you, Mrs. Anderson and your 
daughter to these Islands, and as cordially shall we welcome 
you under our humble roof, when in the good providence 
of God you shall reach this extremity of the Island..... 


Unquestionably it is needful that you land at Honotpu, 
our landing place where this note will meet you, on your 
return from Kona, inasmuch as Kawaihae will be much the 
more convenient for embarking when you finally leave our 
Island. 
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The east end of the yard where, as the sun rises, long shadows 
creep back into the spreading hau tree. 
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Besides it will be less of an undertaking for me to pro- 
vide means for your journey to Waimea, than for Brother 
Lyons to procure means wherewith to reach Kohala from 
thence. The question of no little interest with me, is, Can 
your arrival be so timed as not to fall on the Sabbath and 
thus create the necessity of horses and men to be sent 
to our landing place on that day? .... 

We shall look upon the steamer with no ordinary inter- 
est, as she passes up along our coast, with you on your 
way to Hilo. 


April 21, 1863 
Dr. Anderson: 
My dear Brother: 


It was only yesterday that you left us, yet I cannot let 
the mail go without an aloha from us to you all..... 


We think with great thankfulness of the fact that you 
were with us on this last Sabbath not only in speaking to 
our people, but also in sympathy and prayer with us con- 
sequent upon the Lord’s dealings with our dear child. My 
heart was refreshed by your paternal as well as fraternal 
suggestions. 

I was at home in two hours after leaving you, without 
a drop of rain! I thought of you as probably till sun 
down, in getting to Brother Lyons’, and trust you found no 
rain in Waimea and shall look with much interest to learn 
by the morrow’s mail, how Mrs. Anderson endured the ride 
down the mountains. .... 
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The mauka side of the yard opposite the old home in Kohala, where 
a lane old trees now leads up to the Hawauan church, 
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Kohala, Hawaii, S. I. 
March 29, 1864. 

Rev. R. Anderson, D. D. 
My dear Brother: 

. Well do I remember the time, the place, the charge, 
“Write Nakten and fully and don’t fail to take a cheerful 
view of things.’ And in truth, nothing of all your visit 
could be forpotten. Every part of it, both here in Kohala 
and in Honolulu so far as it fell to my privilege to know it 
or be in any way connected therewith, has ever since been 
a living panorama before my mental vision. Especially 
here in my study and in the adjoining rooms is the memory 
ever fresh, a living reality. 

The visit of the somewhat formidable Secretary of 1840 
was anticipated with unaffected pleasure. Yet not un- 
mingled, it must be confessed, with slight forebodings and 
fears of a possible official dignity that would not readily 
and fully lay itself aside and show to us and to our people 
what more than all else, for ourselves and for them, we 
longed to see and feel, the unrestrained sympathies of the 
Christian heart beneath. But how speedily was the ground- 
less suspicion swept away! How immediately my heart 
felt the presence of the “Angel of God’ who had come to 
us, with his rich and varied experience, his stores of gath- 
ered wisdom and his life-long love for the work to which 
our lives have been given! 

And how my heart opened wide and took in the Christian 
brother! All this cannot be told, nor more, can the en- 
joyments of that memorable week. In all my experience it 
stands by itself alone, a richly freighted blessing for which 
I never tire in thanking our dear Lord and Master..... 


Kohala, June 14, 1864. 
Dr. Anderson, 
My dear Brother: 

. During the month past our minds have been kept 
full to overflowing. In political matters we regard the 
king’s movement toward a new constitution as the germ 
of a covert plan to deprive the people of their liberties. 

The very mystery however which has carefully been 
thrown around the thing from the beginning has but added 


to the solicitude of thinking people, as to thé ultimate 
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designs of the King 
and unprincipled men 
about him. Our peo- 
ple insist that I shall 
go as their delegate 
to the Convention 
called by the King. 
But with an amount * 
of work now on hand, The west end of the yard at the Bond home, where 
never greater, and Jong shadows lie on the grass in the early morning. 
with the knowledge 
that others can do as well or better than myself in such serv- 
ice, I have positively and repeatedly declined. The disap- 
pointment was very great, so great, that I am not without 
fear, lest we thereby become disorganized and lose the 
election. But my hope is in God and in Him alone. A 
large majority of the people are readily deceived, being 
children in comprehension and not understanding the dan- 
gers that threaten them. I have endeavoured to do my 
duty in pressing the urgency of the case upon their minds 
and some of them are fully awake. 


Ever & affectionately yours in Christ, 
E. Bond. 


A final glance at Mr. Bond’s report for the middle 
year, 1860, sums up the lessons of the past and the 
longings for the future. 


As to our people a word too. We have a valuable, good- 
looking house of worship, 2 nice wooden school houses 
finished, and 5 more under way. We have a cheerful 
people between whom and their pastor not the slightest jar 
has ever been felt. I think they respect and confide in 
their Kumu and it has been my aim from the beginning 
that they should do so. They know I have never sought 
theirs, but them. The average of salary they have paid 
us has been about $450, the balance of our support coming 
from our own private means. The church has done more 
liberally for its members and circumstances than any church 
on the Islands so far as we have means of knowledge, 
Molokai church and Lahaina perhaps excepted. The total 
of our cash contributions in the 10 years has been $11,000. 
Let me say these things to you, to the praise of God’s grace. 
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Another indication of what has been done lies in the fact 
that in all this time not a single epidemic of heathenism, 
rum making and drinking has been suffered to touch us 
although raging for two solid years at one time on both our 
landward borders. I have trembled at times, but God has 
spared us. At the death of the high chief Kinau in Sep- 
tember last, in our midst, not a single scar of disfiguration, 
not a single scene of heathenish rites practised, although 
urged by our governess his Mother, occurred to sadden our 
hearts, whilst his body lay here for two whole weeks. As 
soon as they arrived in Hilo, as letters from there informed 
us, the whole land was filled with faces burned, hair cut 
and rum drinking. So the Deputy Governor and others 
informed me. I do not mention this as a comparison invid- 
iously made, but rather that you may have some reason 
to suppose that the effects of an independent Missionary 
life have not proved disastrous to the Cause of the Re- 
deemer amongst us. My Brethren have frequently said to 
me what I could not even repeat to you without a suspicion 
of egotistic vanity. But a few weeks since a brother who 
had spent some time with us wrote to another, in reference 
to a certain enterprise of which we had talked, “I have 
seen the brightest spot on this Island and discussed the 
matter in hand fully with its pastor.” I merely make men- 
tion of the facts to enlighten your mind touching our con- 
dition, that you may with myself bless the Lord for all 
His loving kindness towards us and our people. 

Our representatives to the Legislature have with one 
exception been foreigners and men who have effectually 
served the nation. Chief Justice Lee, the present Supreme 
Judge Robertson, Mr. Bishop, the respected banker of Ho- 
nolulu, and others of our friends, sound men and true, 
have served us in this way. I have been hoping ere this 
to tell you of something more cheering in our Kohala Zion. 
But yet the blessing lingers. My heart has felt for some 
weeks that we must have a visit from our gracious Saviour, 
and some indications have given us reason to hope. Our 
eldest daughter has just been hopefully brought into the 
Saviour’s fold. No language can tell my sense of this 
token of our Master’s love. For others younger, we still 


toil, and pray, as we do for Zion, and our hearts cry 
“Oh, Lord how long?” 


BOOK IV 


Changing, Conditions 


CHARTER XITT 


Worldly Considerations 


While church and home and school remained the 
supreme ideals of the mission pioneer, the residence 
of even a few years in the Sandwich Islands taught 
him that in order “not to prove recreant to his trust”, 
he must grapple with deeply rooted economic and in- 
dustrial conditions. The Hawaiian Mission had been 
charged by the American Board in Boston in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘Your views are not to be limited to 
a low narrow scale. ... You are to aim at nothing 
short of covering these islands with fruitful fields, and 
pleasant dwellings and schools and churches, and of 
raising up the whole people to an elevated state of 
Christian civilization.” Beside learning the language 
and teaching Hawatians the art of letters, the mis- 
sionaries were “to introduce and get into extended 
operation and influence among them the arts and insti- 
tutions and usages of civilized life’. It was a broad 
commission, nobly conceived. And as nobly was it exe- 
cuted. Throughout the transition period from 1840 to 
1860, when Hawaii was striving to establish law and 
order according to the code of civilization which for- 
elgners were rapidly bringing to her shores, the posi- 
tion of the missionary was by no means a simple one. 
Yet Mr. Bond, like his mission brethren, endeavored to 
fulfill the charge which had committed him to this high 
adventure. 

As early as 1844 he noticed the “vagrant habits’ of 
the people which he hoped in some measure to remedy 
by supplying incentives for occupation at home. | In 
1846 and 1847, he wrote to Boston: 
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The truth is, these people are but children yet, loving to 
roam at pleasure and to make play the business of life, 
rather than the sober toils of manhood. When the whim 
seizes them, they leave wife, children, lands, everything, 
at a moment’s notice, and spend months or years in Hono- 
lulu or Lahaina without so much as a single real effort to 
secure a dollar to pay the passage back. It is an every 
day occurrence for the mother to leave husband and sev- 
eral children and go roaming for months through Maui and 
Oahu; not unfrequently she casts her infant upon its 
grandmother or some friend and leaves it for months at 
the mercy of those who would gladly be rid of the burden. 
: . This perpetual stream of emigration....is a 
source of inconceivable trial to our church as well..... 
Also, the lands of the chiefs are fast becoming valueless in 
consequence of the constant desertion of the people upon 
them. 


And looking back at the situation from a distance of 
forty years, Mr. Bond wrote in a special letter of ex- 
planation to his children: 


Within a few weeks of my arrival in Kohala I opened a 
weekly school for the native teachers one day in each week. 
With fresh new zeal I taught them Writing and Arithmetic, 
and they all unconsciously taught me to write and speak 
Hlawanany a pitis In about a year, with 14 of the likeliest 
boys in the district, I formally opened the North Kohala 
Boarding | ochool. (51. But with all this advantage it was 
more and more evident that, in spite of all we could do, 
we were steadily losing our people. 

Every schooner went crowded to Honolulu and very few 
ever returned therefrom. Money was beginning to come 
in as a circulating medium in Honolulu, and many attrac- 
tive goods were exposed for sale in the stores there. But 
the crowning attraction was found in the fact that there 
labor was in demand at remunerative wages as it could not 
be in these outlying districts. This brought me well-nigh 
to despair, for I had no capital and no possible means of 
creating a demand for labor among this people. 


Agriculture of every feasible sort was encouraged by 
Mr. Bond even at a loss to himself. When potatoes 
were raised in too great quantities and brought by the 
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trusting native to his door, literally by the barrelful, he 
had no recourse but to buy and ship them to “Brother 
Chamberlain” at Honolulu on the chance of there being 
a demand from some California vessel or whaler in 
port, or if not, with instructions to “give them to 
Brother Dole, if he has any desire to taste a true 
Wiankes potatoe. yi. If any loss accrues, I am will- 
ing to bear it to secure the permanent cultivation of 
good Irish potatoes or any other useful or edible 
article among this people.” 


Nor was anxiety for this grave economic situation 
confined to mission circles alone. One effort made by 
the King and his advisers to stem the tide of emigra- 
tion of the kuaaina, or country folk, to the city, was 
the establishment of the land commission for the pur- 
pose of granting titles in fee simple to the workers and 
nominal holders of the land who, under the ancient 
feudal system of land holding subject to the caprice of 
chief and overlord, had often been much oppressed. 
Judge Lee, a member of this Land Commission, begged 
Mr. Bond, out of love for his people if from no other 
motive, to take the position of surveyor and land com- 
missioner for Kohala, there being no other man ready 
and able to do the work under twenty or thirty dollars 
a day. And in reporting to Boston in 1848, Mr. Bond 
made the following declaration of purpose: 


To preach liberty to Hawaiians and to inspire them with 
respect for their own as well as others’ rights, I have ever 
conceived to be’a part of my commission as a Christian 
Peacher yen vie Our people are beginning to know and to 
appreciate their chartered rights and to understand like- 
wise the methods of seeking redress when attempts are 
made to wrest these privileges from them..... To be 
efficient Christians, Hawaiians must first be made free men. 
This high privilege is accorded by the Government to all 
its subjects, but the inferior officers of the land wield a 
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powerful influence over the people, hostile alike to justice 
and freedom. Submission the most abject, to all sorts of 
oppression, has become so much a matter of course to 
Hawaiians that it is only with extreme difficulty that they 
are led now to feel and to assert a freeman’s rights. 


.... IT have at length consented to aid in the adjustment 
of land claims in the hope of its operating favorably on 
the industrial interests of the people. It certainly would 
free them from the Konohikis, sublandlords who are little 
better to the Hawaiians than the taskmasters of the Israel- 
ites were to them during their sojourn in Egypt. The pos- 
session of a fee simple title would likewise secure the 
natives from much of the injustice now practiced by the 
tax-gatherers. That it would operate as a new incentive 
to industry, there is some hope, though very little, it must 
be confessed. 


Writing for his children many years later, Mr. Bond 
added, ‘‘Many a sleepless night did I pass in revolving 
this seemingly hopeless condition of affairs.” The 
year 1849 in Kohala was indeed one to try a man’s 
soul. Not only did storms destroy the beautiful new 
church edifice, but pestilence was carrying off the people 
faster even than the lure of gold to the California 
coast. And as a crowning trial, the American Board, 
staggering under the maintenance of rapidly increas- 
ing mission families with the soaring of prices due to 
the California fever, sent from Boston a proposition 
that the missionaries in Hawaii relieve the Board of 
their support as soon as possible. To offset the obvious 
difficulties of lack of salaries, the Board proposed that 
the land at the mission stations, which had _ been 
granted by the chiefs for mission purposes, should 
remain as the individual property of the various mis- 
sionaries. Such a settlement however, would have 
worked great inequalities, since although all had equal 
rights, some would have acquired far larger shares 
than others. And thus the general solution was post- 
poned for thirteen years. 
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Mr. Bond, nevertheless, after consultation with his 
wife, who by 1849 had the care of four small children, 
offered to relinquish his salary and purchase the house 
in which he lived, altho he was as eager as ever to 
carry on his mission work and had no idea that his 
people could ever pay him more than a pittance. 
Neither had he the most remote prospect of ever being 
able to raise more than just enough food to keep his 
family alive. Thus he became, as he wrote, “the first 
independent pastor of the mission board”. And his 
Kohala church, on voting to take over the responsi- 
bility, sent an appreciative vote of thanks to Boston 
for the Christian work organized in Kohala by the 
Board ten years before. But the matter of salary was 
one that required staunch faith. In reporting to Bos- 
ton, for the tie of fellowship with the American Board 
was never sundered, Mr. Bond gave the following 
summary after four years of experiment: 


October 27, 1853. The church for the first time, and 
without any urging on my part, voted me a salary of $500 
at least and have paid $425 of it to this date. During the 
previous three years we received only about $250 annually 
from the congregation. Meantime I am thankful to report 
that their contributions for missionary purposes will be at 
least $400 for the year, and this too a year of continued 
toil on our House of Worship and contribution for its erec- 
tion. The total cash collection of the past 10 months is 
about $1400, which, considering the circumstances of this 
community, is to my mind above all praise. 


Thus for fourteen years the Hawaiian congregation 
gladly paid what they could toward the support of their 
pastor. His scruples, moreover, often sent a far larger 
sum than his own recompense to the aid of other mis- 
sions, rendering his own living a meager one. And 
indeed, with a rapidly diminishing population, not many 
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men and women could have faced the uncertainty which 
independence then meant to the missionaries and their 
growing families of children. Not a few returned to 
the home land. Some accepted other employment in 
the Islands. Others remained with the Board. The 
mission repeatedly urged Mr. Bond to take a better 
paid post at Lahainaluna and he was offered a position 
at $3,000 a year in government work. This latter, he 
said, “would have suited my natural tastes precisely”. 
Desert his poor people, however, he would not and 
could not. In writing to Boston he made a clear state- 
ment of his doubts and difficulties: 


February 8, 1850. Although I thought myself willing to 
make any sacrifice in the interests of religion, many objec- 
tions occurred to my mind, especially as concerned myself 
and family at this remote station, with a rapidly sinking 
population and so far from the centers of trade. And 
besides, the repugnance I felt to throwing myself upon this 
poor and destitute people was utterly unconquerable. To 
dig I was not ashamed, but to beg I was, beyond measure, 
as no way presented itself by which I might dig a living 
and do the work of a missionary. But I came to the fixed 
conclusion that I should remain in the service here at the 
Islands, and here trust our children under God to such 
means of training as should be provided, certainly as good 
as our Pilgrim forefathers enjoyed for many years in New 
Fineland, 5. 0 


And I resolved, my wife assenting, to make an effort to 
procure a piece of land upon which to raise some of our 
vegetables, and then accept the proposal unconditionally. 

My application for land was deferred until Decem- 
ber, when a deed for 200 acres of land lying directly about 
us was signed by the King in consideration of $300. This 
sum was paid by a friend not connected with the mission, 
and my obligations are to him alone..... But singularly 
enough the very day on which the above mentioned deed 
was signed, our House of Worship was swept away from 
us by a terrific gale from the South West. 

The receipt of the deed therefore, instead of finding me 
ready to request a dismissal from the service of the Board, 
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on its terms, found me literally bowed down with a weight 
of sorrow such as had never before fallen upon me..... 
I could have stood upon the ruins of my own house, yea, 
upon my father’s grave, with more composure and less 
agony of spirit. None but God can know what that meet- 
ing house cost me in toil and anxiety, besides our pinchings 
as a family to save funds to put into it. It was the center 
of an influence felt to the remotest districts of this field. 
My own right arm would gladly have been given for its 
ransom. But God reigneth. Our hopes for the future are 
alone in Him. .... We must have a House of Worship 
and what can we do for it, if we cut adrift from the snug 
moorings of the American Board? 

October 3, 1850. As to this purchasing of land, you of 
course and all the world would expect that in our efforts to 
rid the church in the United States of our support, the nec- 
essary initial step in a land like this would be to secure the 
purchase of a farm, if possible, since, far from the centers 
of wealth, we must depend upon the labors of our hands 
for a considerable part of our support. The people can 
hardly give us even a small support, I mean regularly, so as 
to be relied on. If any purchase lands for speculation the 
question assumes entirely a new aspect. My own land is no 
more or less than the piece I originally bought of the King. 
I have sent to the United States for a brother-in-law, a 
very substantial man, to come out and settle here as a 
farmer and as an incentive to the natives to cultivate their 
own ground. And I shall, if possible, secure a piece of 
land: for: hits. 0604.) 

Mare to ISS ho. es, In the goodness of our Heavenly 
Father we find no necessity for remaining longer a weight 
upon the churches and the Board, and hence we yield our 
salary, although we love the Board and ever shall, and have 
no wish to be considered separate from it. It is God’s will 
that his work continue here. ... . We are now living with 
the strictest economy and we thank God and take courage 
for the future. | 

Honolulu, May 18, 1852..... A vote was passed yes- 
terday, in accordance with a request made by myself, to the 
General Meeting of this mission, to sell me the house oc- 
cupied by my family in Kohala for the sum of $500... .. I 
shall be glad if the Board will ratify this vote... .. With 
God’s blessing I hope I may be able in three years to pay 
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the $500 for the house..... and stand really as. an inde- 
pendent pastor of an independent church community, though 
to raise the sum may take half the clothes off the backs of 
my family. 

My love to this people and my desire to labor a ‘their 
good still remains and my prayers will never cease to go up 
in behalf of the blessed work in which, equally with ee I 
hope till death to be engaged. 

May 10, 1853. Our people are very perceptibly iain: 
ing and just now an overwhelming current of emigration is 
setting towards Honolulu as strongly as in 1848. 


Would indeed that it were possible to quote the letters 
in full, for they bear constant witness to a very great 
yearning over this primitive people who were as yet 
incapable of understanding how to establish themselves 
according to the new laws that were coming into being. 
In later years, in common with other mission pioneers, 
Father Bond found that his motives in acquiring land 
were stamped as mercenary and self-seeking. Nothing 
in his life or his correspondence gives any weight to 
this charge. More than that, all the evidence is. de- 
cidedly to the contrary, and quotations in this story of 
his life are made at considerable length on this very 
account. . 

Altho intensely practical, he was visionary enough 
to put every cent he had saved into the purchase 
of abandoned land having less than no value at 
the time, and all in the hope of inducing the natives to 
stay on the land. High prices due to whale ships and 
the sudden influx of population into the California gold 
fields he knew would not last. No industry had as: yet 
proven of permanent value to the native population, 
yet hope would not down and some way must surely be 
found. Long years after, when leaving responsibilities 
in the hands of his children, he wrote them a special 
letter giving various steps by which those responsibili- 
ties had come into his own hands and. stating in no 
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uncertain terms the very clear conception of steward- 
ship which had prompted his action. Quotations are 
made also, in part, from notes of his conversations kept 
by his family. 


About eight acres, right around us here at the house, up 
as far as what used to be our upper gate, and makai to the 
wall of the garden below the house, was the original mis- 
sion ground given by Chief Kuakini, (John Adams), for 
the mission work. When we came here, he was lame with 
paralysis, but used to be brought in a hand cart and would 
come to dinner or supper with us. I should say it was 
1849 when the American Board sent out the famous seventh 
resolution. If a missionary would pledge himself to stay, 
he was to have the land of his station; if there were two 
missionaries or more, they divided between them. The 
Board wanted the families to pledge themselves to stay, 
because the larger families were looking to going back to 
educate their children. The news came two or three weeks 
before General Meeting. I asked your Mother how she 
would feel, if I came out an independent missionary. She 
said to do as I thought best. She always tried to help me in 
everything. We could not get any of them to leave the 
Board, take the property and settle here. They wanted their 
salaries too much. After hearing all the discussions and 
bickering about dividing everything, I got up in meeting 
and said I proposed to accept the terms of the 7th resolution. 
Instead of rejoicing that there was one to accept the terms, 
they were all against it. Father Clark was of a very mild, 
gentle disposition, but he said, “Why, we don’t know what 
Brother Bond would get into, he might disgrace the 
Mission.” 

After they were through, I got up and gave my resigna- 
tion as a missionary of the Board. And the Mission did 
not even give me the house, or what there was of it. then. 
The Board appointed a committee who put a price of $500 
on it and I bought it. That same year, 1849, I made my 
first government land purchase, 200 acres, through Judge 
Lee, of the King. It was the Iole ridge and kalo land 
mauka of the mission station, the favorite land of Kame- 
hameha I. and Kamehameha III. as well, and the latter 
would not have sold it to any one except Judge Lee. That 
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included Waikupanaho and down to the government road, I 
think. We took the width of the land up to Waikupanaho 
and then went off triangular so as to take in the stream, 
but that was Judge Lee’s doing. Afterward, of Kame- 
hameha IV., I bought 1,200 acres both mauka and makai of 
this center piece which was the finest part, including the kalo 
land. After Kamehameha IV. came to the throne and things 
quieted down, I got Orramel Gulick to go to the king for 
me. The king said that he would not sell it, except that it 
was already divided. So he let me have the rest, and thus 
it was that I bought all of Iole from Kamehameha III. and 
IV. Judge Lee was the head of the land commission and 
stuck to me like a brother. The only piece of land I ever 
bought of a common native was a little piece down in 
Pololu. I took it to save it to the native living on it. He 
was finally unable to pay for it, but he lived on it until he 
died, and then I sold it to Kaneoheohe, the cook, who lived 
close by that land. 


The money I bought the land with came to me in this 
way. I surveyed Kohala lands for the land commission. I 
did not want to, but Judge Lee said that I must, in order 
to protect the interests of the Hawaiians against foreigners 
coming in. I wanted to do it gratuitously, but Lee insisted 
on my taking the pay. In one year I made $800; then I 
saved some every year from my salary; and I had about 
$400 that my Mother-in-law had given me in parting. So I 
made most of the money myself. In 1849 when I resigned 
from the Mission, Judge Lee came up to spend some time, 
as he usually did every year. He asked me what I was 
going to live on. I said, “I have two hands. I expect to 
cultivate, get kalo and potatoes in that way, and have a 
cow or two to furnish butter and milk.” Lee said, “You 
have a family. I don’t believe in this. I want to help you. 
Have you any money?” I said, “I have $400 that Mother 
gave me when we came out, and which for years was in 
Mr. Chamberlain’s hands at the Mission in Honolulu, with- 
out interest. When I was building the church here, I took 
it out, but did not use it, so it is upstairs in my trunk.” 
“Give it to me,” said Lee. “I will take it and you will 
have nothing to do with it.” He took it and kept it, and 
I knew nothing at all about it. One day a letter came from 
him saying, “I am hard up. Here is a man who will pay 
me 37% for this money, principal and interest, for several 
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years.” Money was not at all what money is now. But I 
said, “No, I am a missionary. I will take 12%. You may 
give me a note for the rest, but I won’t touch it.” So Lee 
did it, let the Scotchman have it at 37%, but I received no 
more than the stipulated 12. Chief Justice Lee kept it and 
I knew nothing of it till illness compelled him to return it 
to me. The amount must have been $2000 or $3000 at that 
time. 


In 1862 I closed up business with the Government Land 
Office, my agency having commenced in 1850. Because 
there was no one else to do it, I was also treasurer of the 
public school fund, but for this I would take no remunera- 
tion; and for many years I served also as public health com- 
missioner, road supervisor and postmaster. I had no wish 
to concern myelf so much with temporal affairs, but my 
duty to this people was clear and I could not refuse to aid 
them. My pastoral duties were sustained as usual. 

I never made a cent in land speculation. I began to buy 
land for some sort of agricultural enterprise. Then I sent 
for your Uncle Kingman to come out here from Maine. I 
had bought land in Halaula for him, across the gulch from 
Wainaia, and wanted him to start a farm to give the natives 
employment. But he died of typhoid fever in 1854. 


The original deeds and royal patents of these land 
purchases, interesting historical documents in Hawaiian 
and English, are still preserved at Iole with other 
records of Father Bond’s life. 


The narrative for his children continues: 


After the death of your Uncle Kingman I tried at first to 
get young Orramel Gulick, who had just begun to run in 
the schooner Kamehameha III. He and Alvah Clark had 
started out with a store in Honolulu, but had failed, and 
Orramel was working in this way to pay off the debt that 
he had incurred. He used to come here and stay a week or 
so at a time while the schooner loaded hogs and other pro- 
duce at Honoipu. Still planning to get work for the natives 
in some way, I began to talk up a sugar plantation with 
Orramel. But that fell through, too, because he was called 
to Kau to preach and take charge of a mission boarding 
school there. 
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For months and years the grave problem of ways 
and means had cut sharply into the soul of this truly 
great servant of his people. “Finally,” he wrote: 


it came to me as clear as sunshine that it must be sugar 
cane, either grappled with at once or come to by a not tardy 
indirection. Jt was cane at once and cane only. My mind 
had become fixed on the prospective Sugar Plantation as the 
only possible way of retaining our people in Kohala nei. 
There was no work in the District by which our people could 
earn a dollar. This was the sole motive that led to the 
establishment of Kohala Sugar Plantation. 


_ The idea of sugar as a remunerative product would have 
been preposterous. So far as I know, there was not a suc- 
cessful Plantation on the Islands at that time, all three that 
barely existed on a small scale having passed into second or 
third hands. Yet my figuring and months of thinking and 
planning led me to believe implicitly that with proper man- 
agement a Plantation could be made to pay expenses, whilst 
retaining our people in the District. And there was not the 
shadow of a hope that anything else could be made to effect 
this end. But would any other man take my view of the 
matter! I feared not. Howeyer, it was a question of life 
- and death for this poor people, and having thought the matter 
through, I went to Honolulu. This was about 1860. 


Brother S. N. Castle heard my story patiently and was 
inclined to take hold of it. I did not care for any other 
agents than Castle and Cooke. Mr. Castle’s efforts to get 
the stock subscribed were successful. 


And from records and letters of that Honolulu firm 
it appears that on November 26, 1862 “at the counting 
room of Castle and Cooke’’ Messrs. S. N. Castle and 
Dr. J. Mott-Smith were appointed ‘a committee to visit 
Kohala and examine the lands of Rev. E. Bond and 
Dr. Wight, with reference to locating a plantation 
there, and to make a report to subscribers’. On Decem- 
ber 6th the committee reported favorably on the pro- 
ject, stating that 3282 acres were obtainable at $2.00 
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per acre. Edward Hitchcock, son of the mission pion- 
eer on Molokai, was “appointed temporary manager at 
a salary of $1200 per annum, and Dwelling House”. 


Notes left by Father Bond himself carry on the nar- 
rative: 


‘I put in all the land I had bought, except about 500 acres 
retained for my family and school. Some of our friends 
whose judgment I value very highly have remonstrated with 
me for so doing, but each to his own Master stands or falls. 
I had many acres of beautiful land, from Wainaia to two 
lands this side of Halawa, I think, and below the govern- 
‘ment road to where the Kohala mili was afterward built. I 

' sold it all to the Plantation, because I had bought it with 
this purpose in mind. It was sold at cost, or less, but I 
‘wanted the Plantation to succeed. I asked for $5, but got 
only $2 an acre, which was about the cost of it, reckoning 
survey and documents, and interest on the money, besides 
taxes for a number of years. Dr. Wight was finally in- 
duced to put his land in, though hesitating long, at $2 an 
~acre. One of the Honolulu gentlemen wanted to go even 
lower. I could not blame Dr. Wight for hesitating, because 

of course no income from sugar was to be thought of in 
those days. But my end was not money making; and to 
comfort him I could only say that the new enterprise would 
double the value of his other property and so he at least was 
pecuniarily safe. I said to him, “As for myself, I shall be 
perfectly satisfied if the Plantation ever affords me $1000 
a year so that I can relieve the American Board of my 
support.” 

The price of the land at $2 an acre, I took in plantation 
stock and at first had only 20 shares. Sugar plantations 
then and now are totally different things. No one ever 
‘made anything then, and I never expected to make anything. 
Afterwards I bought three shares more, and so had 23. 

- With a capital stock of $40,000 there were:80 shares worth 

- $500 each. 

Machinery was ordered from Glasgow. The mill was 
‘built, and began to grind. On January 21, 1865 it turned 
out its first sugar and ‘was over $60,000 in debt, which did 
not look’ much like making money. Not one share could 
be sold at that time in the market. | 
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In 1851 Dr. Wight had come from New Zealand to 
settle at Halawa in Kohala, where for many years he 
kept a country store. The marvel was that he could be 
persuaded to join so dubious a venture as cane raising. 


The point of view of the agents and other stock- 
holders is likewise of value, especially at this distance 
of time, and may be seen in extracts from several 
letters written by “Father Castle” to prospective pur- 
chasers of stock. 


October 15,1862. 0)... It is believed by the subscribers 
that no more promising enterprise for a permanent invest- 
ment can be found. I would myself cheerfully subscribe the 
whole, if I were able. .... 


February 14, 1863. The Kohala Sugar Company is 
already organized and chartered, on a very fine plot of about 
3300 acres bought at the very low figure of $2 per acre 
TO It will be about three years before it will begin to 
produce returns. By this mail I expect to send to. Glas- 
gow for machinery where it can be had at a much lower 
figure than in the United States. 


Because of certain moral restrictions which might causé 
unfriendly remark, we do not deem it wise to open the 
subscription to the public..... and although business 
should always be conducted as business, still the direct. and 
incidental good which may be looked for in this enterprise 
in the encouragement of industrious and virtuous habits in 
the: people of the district, and thus I may say directly azd- 
ing the laborious missionary who has worn out 22 years of 
his life in exhausting toil for the spiritual and temporal 
good of the people, will surely form no objection to it in 
the mind of a good man. 


Dr. Wood, our oldest planter, says if we have to plough 
for every crop and can realize 1 ton per acre, the invest- 
ment will be a good one. He thinks we will average 1%4 
to 1% tons per acre. Our rate of interest here is 12 per 
cent, but money can be had at from 8 to 10 per cent. So 
you can form some idea of what a good investment it is 
deemed to be. I would not now éncourage the expectation 
of more than 15 to 25 per cent per annum after returns are 
made. 


CHAPTER XIV 


The ‘Missionary Plantation” 


Thus the new enterprise of a sugar plantation in 
Kohala was launched, with the keenest altruistic 
motives on the part of the original promoter, backed 
by a similar interest, coupled with a very canny instinct 
for calculation, on the part of the Honolulu agents. It 
argued courage for an independent missionary with a 
large family of children to take the risk of losing the 
little private income he had, particularly at a time when 
his rapidly diminishing people might soon become un- 
able to pay him any salary at all. In 1863 a reorgan- 
ization of the mission took place, the American Board 
retiring and leaving the young Hawaiian Board in con- 
trol of operations. By a very judicious measure, how- 
ever, the American Board still continued to pay part 
salaries to the veteran missionaries who remained at 
their posts. Among these was Father Bond, who 
though for fourteen years independent of such assist- 
ance and longing to continue so, now found himself re- 
duced to the necessity of availing himself of its timely 
assistance. To the American Board he wrote in 1864: 


As circumstances are, I am constrained, contrary to my 
former intentions, to use the sum thus placed at my disposal 
at least temporarily. If our plantation shall prove success- 
ful, as it now abundantly promises to do, my purpose is to 
refund fully this amount used. Jf on the contrary, the 
plantation shall prove a failure, it will be out of my power 
so to refund. I indulge no solicitude regarding the matter, 
as I am sure the Lord will do what is best. 


Sarat A General Meeting is upon us, but I did not go 
(isi) ee My hands are full of work here at home. With 
these foreigners coming in just now, I could not leave for 
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anything less than a positive indication of duty by the Spirit 
and Providence of God. A month lost now whilst every- 
thing is settling itself upon a new foundation cannot be re- 
deemed hereafter, |...) 

The works are now going up and the whole face of this 
part of the District is rapidly changing, fields of cane and 
plowed ground appearing on all sides. New influences are 
thus brought in for the weal or woe of our people..... 
Hitherto I have the utmost reason for blessing God that he 
has not forsaken us, nor left the Enterprise to be pestilen- 
tial morally or detrimental socially to our people. 

The manager is not a pious man, but moral in his life 
and habits. He and I work together without any friction 
Fatherto sata I may state that with the secular interests 
of the plantation I have no more connection than yourself, 
whilst by God’s grace J do mean to control the enterprise 
morally, for the good of the people. This I say to you. To 
say it abroad would savor of boasting. But you can see 
that unless I give myself to this work and succeed in it, the 
thing will be a fatal pest in our midst, as plantations some- 
times are in these Jslands..... : 

Every day I thank God that the Enterprise was started 
here. Laborers enough have been found of our own people. 
And the permanent foreign employees I especially strive to 
influence for good, whilst not neglecting the artisans tem- 
porarily employed in getting up the works. We frequently 
have 18 foreigners in our Sabbath congregation, and it is 
very pleasant to feel that good habits are thus exhibited 

- before our people by foreigners coming in to dwell with 
us. 


_. For twenty years and more “Father Bond” had been 
the guide and friend of the childlike people to whom he 
ministered. Quite naturally then, under new condi- 
tions, the Hawaiians continued to bring him any new 
“pilikia” for settlement. Kamehameha IV. indeed, sit- 
ting in the seat of the scornful, spoke of him as “king 
of Kohala”. After Father Bond’s death one of his own 
native friends, weeping, called him more truthfully, 
“the judge and father of us all”. With keen and loving 
eyes he watched over every detail of their lives and 
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furthered their interests with might and main. “Indig- 
nant that the poor abused Hawaiians, are not protected 
and upheld by the local Judge... . . up to this time,” 
he wrote to Mr. Castle in 1867, “I have opposed an- 
nexation to the United States, but any change would be 
better than certain conditions existing here.” And the 
following year, when there was a question of using 
some hitherto unneeded water supply, he reminded the 
agents in no uncertain terms of the “solemn pledge 
given by the Kohala Sugar Company that the natives 
shall in no way be disturbed in their rights.” 

At all points Mrs. Bond ably seconded her husband’s 
work, and in none was she more helpful and successful 
than in opening her busy home to the foreign workers 
on the plantation. Far from their own homes, they 
were always welcome in hers, particularly on Saturday 
evening to tea, no matter how many might add them- 
selves to her large family. And whatever affected their 
lives affected hers as well. In a letter to her older 
children away at school, she wrote: 


They finished grinding the first crop at last on Saturday, 
‘and had a great rejoicing over it, as well they might. The 
flags were up, cannon fired, and I don’t know what else. 
There will be no more grinding till a the new buildings 
and machinery are up. 


Among the Regulations and By Laws drawn up for 
the enterprise, and still existing in manuscript in the 
archives of Castle and Gooke, Limited;, are several 
which reveal rather the hand of a loving father for 
wayward children than the stereotyped rules ordinarily 
adopted ‘by a cold-blooded corporation. It was quite to 
be expected that one of the articles of incorporation 
should read: 


Provision 8. Said Company shall not distill nor manu- 
facture any spirituous or intoxicating liquors from the pro- 
ducts of the Plantation. 
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But the following stipulations have a character all 
their own, a novelty explained by Mr. Bond’s extreme 
solicitude and by the childlike nature of the laborers. 


The laborers and all belonging to the Plantation are re- 
quested to attend church once at least every Sunday and 
prayer meeting once during the week, say Friday morning, 
these week day meetings to be conducted by the church 
members on the Plantation. 

No laborer is to leave the Plantation by day or night 
without the consent of the manager or head luna. 

There is to be no card playing, no interfering, or intrud- 
ing on any one’s rights or sleeping place. 

No fighting is allowed under a penalty of one dollar for 
each offense; the money to be laid out on Books and 
Papers. 

No quarreling with or whipping wives is allowed under a 
penalty of one dollar for each offense; the money to be laid 
out on Books and Papers. 

No tittle tattling is allowed, or gossiping or running about 
from house to house interfering with other people’s business. 


A benevolent paternalism it surely was, keenly solicit- 
ous for the welfare of a people who in their own primi- 
tive life had been so hardy and self-reliant, tho 
often forced to cringe under the dictates of chiefish 
rule; but who now, under new laws and strange cus- 
toms, were reduced to a state of helpless and trusting 
childhood. At the same time, it is not difficult to per- 
ceive what trials the manager had to meet and what 
a point of exasperation the Honolulu agents had 
reached when they at last wrote Mr. Bond that “the 
business of the Plantation must go on, morals or no 
morals”. This was a blow, for he felt that the great 
cause had “been betrayed, by a friend and brother’”’. 
Yet he worked on, striving to do his best for the people 
committed to his care. 

_In 1864 conditions were still so far from Mr. Bond’s 
ideal that he drew up a formal Memorial which was 
presented at a meeting of the stockholders in Honolulu. 
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In the attempt to adjust difficulties from both the man- 
ager’s and Mr. Bond’s point of view, the sense of the 
meeting was given in a statement of some twelve points. 
Among these, it was agreed that: 


No fine was to be imposed for non-attendance at church. 

There was to be no enforcement of church attendance. 

No weekday prayer meetings were to be held during labor- 
ing hours. 

With the exception that when the men could be spared 
from work, Mr. Bond was to be notified of the opportunity. 

Church meetings were to be allowed on the plantation after 
working hours. 

Laborers were not to be hindered after working hours 
from going to Mr. Bond to talk over their “pilikias’’. 


How little the second manager of Kohala Plantation 
understood the wielding of his power is shown, how- 
ever, by the fact that when in 1866, there was a ques- 
tion of his continuing in the position, Mr. Bond wrote 
to the Honolulu agents: 


If he returns to Kohala Sugar Company, it must be on 
condition that the people shall be allowed to hold their 
regular weekly meeting. They must be allowed a news- 
paper, if they wish. Above all, fogging is to be abandoned. 
We must try to train men, and not brutes. A man flogged 
for stealing, and rendered sulky by such treatment, un- 
doubtedly set fire to the carpenter shop recently. This style 
of management must be abandoned. 


An impartial observer will see at once that the man- 
ager, though unquestionably at fault, had his own dif- 
ficulties. For one thing, the people were constantly 
running to their “kumu” with all manner of little 
troubles, having been accustomed to do so formerly 
with perfect freedom and disregard as to time. For 
another, it must have been irksome for any manager 
to have Mr. Bond reporting to the agents on any and 
every item, on the “risque of short water’, “the poor 
rattoons”’, or the “sour cane which lay 10 days at the 
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mill after it had been cut”; and insisting that “experi- 
ments should be tried fairly, it being so important: to 
test the cutting down of sprouts in July” and likewise 
that “wood for the plantation should be hauled in 
between seasons, but the expensive cane carts should 
not be used for wood; moreover the oxen used to haul 
cane are far too worn and lean to get through the next 
grinding season without a rest before commencing to 
haul wood”. In the matter of flogging, the manager 
certainly had precedent, alas, even on some of the 
Hawaiian plantations at that time. And as for the 
stipulated week day service, “say Friday morning’’, one 
need not look far to see what havoc such a program 
would work in the midst of grinding season, for ex- 
ample! 

In writing at this time to one of the beloved six 
classmates in New York Father Bond betrayed some of 
this agony of soul. 


Dear Rand— 


You have some faint idea of the conflict of my life re- 
garding our Plantation. For 2 years it has been a burden 
of consuming care. Finally it became a settled conviction 

on my mind that I must take the matter in hand. The 

Plantations on the islands are carrying the people back to 
barbarism with fearful speed. The people are treated as 
mere beasts of burden, even where professing Christians 
control them and none dare speak out. I was encouraged 
by a dear Sister and Brethren who hold stock. Meantime 
we went to praying and I set all our good people apray- 
ing for deliverance. } | 

And it came so strangely! My good old deacon Paku’s 
eyes ran with tears of joy when I told him the answer 
had come! Our new manager is a missionary son, a grad- 
uate of Yale, and a professor of religion. And so now 
our dear Master is unbound on the Plantation, and I work 
for foreigners and natives with a jubilant spirit. Meetings 
are full. My English preaching costs me much, but I could 
do anything, if so be the dear Lord may be honored on 
the Plantation. 


KonwaLaA Mix in 1906 


A photograph loaned by Mrs. Watt of Kohala. It was taken just before 
the old mill was pulled down, and im the days when creaking ox- 
carts still frequented the plantation roads, 


Kouata Mitr In 1927 


Fluming cane to the mills has made the slender towering trestles a char- 
acteristic feature of the Kohala country-side which now 
supports five sugar plantations. 
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' And a letter to the American Board informed other 
friends that: 


Our Plantation has young Dwight Baldwin for Manager, 
and Jesus is unshackled here again. It is my unceasing joy 
that religion is free and that all who will may now come 
to see the Pastor and may attend a weekly meeting for 
prayer! The battle of 2% years has been a hard one and 
eternity alone will reveal all it has cost me. But no matter, 
we are in the right track again and God has done it. To 
Him be all the praise. 


In regard to some stock in the plantation owned by 
the second manager, Mr. Bond wrote to Honolulu: 


I will buy his stock, and: pay you as I can, not as an 
investment, but on moral grounds, to get the Plantation 
into Christian hands. 


That the Honolulu agents shared as far as possible 
Mr. Bond’s keen solicitude for his people and the plan- 
tation as well, even after foreign labor had begun to 
be brought in, is evident in the following letter from 
Mr. Castle to Mr. Bond: 


July 23, 1869. The nominal profits of the plantation 
store are from $3500 to $5000 per annum and help pay 
just so much expense, if the debts are collected. Debts are 
now some $8000 to $10,000, including advances to natives. 
These native debts are the greater part of the debts and 
do not form as large an advance as we have to pay for 
Japanese and Chinese, whilst the natives are conceded to 
be worth more than either. The advance to Japanese and 
Chinese is all cash. So that even if the debts were all to 
be lost, the store would be a profit. But the principle of 
giving an advance credit is unsound, for the improvident 
must always be in debt and probably the creditor must 
finally lose something. 


And again, in regard to the dismissal of an employee 
whose work was not needed, Father Castle wrote: 
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Talk it over with Dr. Wight and the manager face to 
face and do what you think judicious. .... And may you 
and he be guided by heavenly wisdom so that the interests 
of the Company may be furthered, right done, and no one 
injured or wounded by unnecessary harshness. 


And altho Mr. Bond occasionally found more weeds 
in the cane fields than perfection warranted, altho 
“very defective boiling leaves the molasses still heavy 
with sugar’ and gallons of it were poured over the 
cliff into the sea, and altho “rats are as great a menace 
as poor boiling’, he “would on no account consent to a 
change of manager, for nowhere else could we find 
such a man of principle’. It is but fair to the manager, 
young D. D. Baldwin, to recall that the defects in 
method were conditions prevailing quite generally in 
those early days of sugar experiment, and that the 
entire community realized to the full the value of a 
manager who stood for the right, the pono, as Hawai- 
ians expressed it. | 


Those were years of struggle and discouragement. 
The plantation debt of 1865 was almost doubled in 
1866. ‘The table of indebtedness for the early years, 
taken from the annual reports, tells the story plainly 
enough. 


Net ProckEps KoHALA SUGAR COMPANY 


Year Debit Credit 
(1 hn ERENCE aels $34,997.00 
TROO aoe i ay 64,033.00 
TRO cD ey 57,397.00 
bho. END SNL 40,902.00 
TO Ans, 34,894.00 
Lb USER N  Ae 30,662.00 
bP SPAR CRI URAL ake ia dae 26,615.00 


Ls SpA RA NU EE $ 5,761.00 
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Another clear indication of the uncertainty and 
anxiety during the first ten years of the Kohala Sugar 
Company is given in the following letter from Mr. 
Bond to the Hawaiian Evangelical Association in 
Honolulu which acted as the agent for the American 
Board of Missions after its withdrawal of direct super- 
vision in the Hawaiian Islands. 


Kohala) Oct.410,)(186/; 
The Hawaiian Board: 


Dear Brethren: 


From 1850 till 1864 I received nothing in the way of 
support from the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions. Yielding to Dr. Anderson’s wish in 
1863, I returned to my connection with that Board, but it 
was with the hope and partial expectation of not drawing 
upon them for aid, as a means of living. Investing, how- 
ever, my own funds in the Kohala Plantation in obedience 
to what seemed to me the clear call of duty, I was com- 
pelled to lean upon the Board for a salary of $450 in 1865. 
In 1866 I was constrained to ask for aid for our children 
in Punahou. And now, my private means being exhausted, 
I must either sink into debt, or ask a full salary of $700 
from the Board. This I do with sincere reluctance and 
should the Plantation in the good providence of God ever 
yield any dividends sufficient for my support, nothing would 
induce me to draw further upon the Board for a farthing. 

I expected to get along to 1868 ere asking a full salary, 
if ever compelled to, but a loss of $200 on board the 
Kohala, recently burnt, at a time when I was reduced to 
very narrow terms in a pecuniary way, has decided the 
matter for me, and now I ask that for 1868 my salary 
may be supplemented so as to make it $700. 

Very truly yours, 
FE. Bond. 


P. S. Perhaps a few items touching my personal effects 
and our domestic circumstances are necessary in connection 
with what I have already said. 

1. We have 9 children, for 8 of whom we are pecuniarily 
responsible at present, and must be for some time yet to 
come. 
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2. I have a school of 16 boys, now in its 25th year, the 
expenses of which are annually, in ordinary times of abun- 
dance, at least $350. The school could be carried on at 
less expense, had I time personally to attend to it, as I 
have not. This school, situated as we now are, I cannot 
relinquish, had I the mind. But in the present attitude of 
this government I have no mind to do so. _ Indeed, it 
would be like cutting off my right arm, inasmuch as by 
its agency, in a particular manner, my influence over the 
younger part of our people is retained. It is vital there- 
fore to the full success of my Missionary work. 

3. I have 500 or 600 acres of land, but it is of no 
pecuniary avail whatever beyond supplying my school boys 
with food. Nor have I any source of income otherwise, 
exceeding $180 annually, save milk from a herd of 8 or 
9 cows. 

FE. Bond. 


The loss just mentioned aboard the schooner Kohala 
was a keen one to Mr. Bond personally as well as finan- 
cially, for it included some of the old home furniture 
sent out from Hallowell after the death of his aged 
father. Following the long journey from Maine, it had 
come at last to the safe anchorage of the plantation 
landing, when early one morning a careless sailor, hunt- 
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ing in the hold with lighted matches, set fire to some 
inflammable material. Flames began to pour out of the 
hatch. The crew managed to swim ashore, but the 
vessel and her cargo were beyond any human help. 

During these difficult years one great comfort to 
Mr. Bond was that his son Cornelius worked as sugar 
boiler at the Kohala mill, and that not thru any 
family influence, but at the express request of Mr. Bald- 
win, the manager. Yet the strain of care and anxiety, 
occasionally betrayed in letters to “Brother Castle”, 
was very great. 


February 20, 1867. Now that Brother Lyons is laid 
aside from most of his pastoral work, the district of Hama- 
kua added to my field is a heavy increase to my cares and 


duties yi4.!).5.0 0) 

HOOP en isi, The last 5 years have tasked my brain to the 
breaking point. I can’t sleep nor read nor write. 

March bee ES7 0. li, Can you help me in the matter 


of securing a charter for the Foreign Church which we 
are organizing here? There is great need for it among us. 


March 26.1 B/05 Ui As to any income from the 
Plantation, I give up the hope. I should be very thank- 
ful, however, could we get out of debt. As to selling the 
Plantation it would be an act of betrayal to the Master 
for me to sell my shares. I counted the cost and have 
never repented. Those who control the Plantation in a 
large measure control the welfare of the District. .... 


December 15, 1870. Is there some conspiracy afoot to get 
the Plantation away from the control of Kohala stockholders? 


Toward the end of the year 1869 it became evident 
even to Mr. Bond himself that the strain on his mind 
and body must in some way be relieved. Much against 
his will, however, he set sail in the ship Active for 
California, on a voyage of recuperation; but restless- 
ness. drove him to return, and inside of two months he 
was back at home, fully determined never again to leave 
his responsibilities. 
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And as far as the financial success of the plantation 
was concerned, the long hard years of struggle were 
drawing to a close. For on February 22, 1875, the 
year before the final achievement of the Reciprocity 
Treaty with the United States, a dividend of 25% was 
declared by the Kohala Sugar Company on its original 
stock. Dr. Wight and Mr. Bond usually held such 
offices as vice-president in the company and were for 
many years local directors. In 1879 the capital stock 
was increased to $480,000, each share to be valued at 
$500.00 as before. Mr. Bond’s original holding of 23 
shares was turned in for 276 shares of the new, 12 
new shares being exchanged for one of the old. “They 
watered the stock,” he wrote. 


There were ups and downs of dividends, due partly 
to the sudden inflation caused by the benefits of the 
Reciprocity Treaty, but for many years quite unex- 
pectedly large returns were made. Mr. Bond’s own 
words tell the story best, in a letter written in 1878: 


Dear Rand: 


. When our Plantation was first proposed, and for 
many years thereafter, we met with great obloquy and 
contempt, inasmuch as I proclaimed our determination to 
honor God and treat our employees as men, immortal men. 
So, this was the “Missionary Plantation”, and prophecies 
were many and loud that it would not live five years. Our 
“wise”? men came to sympathize with me in the swift bank- 
ruptcy coming. But in the goodness of God, we came 
through safely, the first Sugar Plantation on the Islands 
chat had) done soy)... 

. Last year it was my precious privilege to give to 
the cause of Christ over $12,000. I can’t heap up money, 
COP Mts MOL ME, 4h 56 I have never sought it for my- 
self in my missionary life, indeed, I should have felt 
guilty, had I done so. 


It is seldom that we are permitted to read a char- 
acter, either in life or in fiction, thru to the very main- 
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spring of motives in vital matters. It seems, there- 
fore, all the more a privilege that extracts are allowed 
us from the special family letter written by Father 
Bond 1n his later years. 


One lesson I had learned thoroughly in my youth, viz. 
that no person yet ever became a loser by giving himself 
or his possessions to the Lord’s service. Your mother and 
I had been trained to habits of careful economy and had 
never been fondled in the lap of luxury. 

I write in great brevity, my dear children. But I espe- 
cially wish you to know something of the history of 
Kohala Plantation and the motives which gave birth to 
that enterprise. 

I will add that had money been the end I sought, I 
should not have waited for Kohala Sugar Company. In 
my earlier missionary life I had ample opportunities for en- 
gaging in secular money making, either personally or through 
funds that I could have raised. To one who urged this 
course very strongly upon me, I said, “If you have any 
real regard for me, never try to coax me from my mis- 
sionary work.” And he never again did. To another very 
urgent friend, I said, on his pledge of a large salary, “There 
is not money enough in the islands to tempt me from the 
work for which I came out from Boston.” And that ended 
the matter. 

When your Mother and I sailed from Boston for 
these ‘Islands I had not the slightest expectation of ever 
being worth $500 in my life time..... Our salary was 
$450, but what could be found at that time for food was 
very cheap and then your Mother and I had the faculty of 
adapting our expenditures to our income, so that each year 
left us a small surplus which we used in the Lord’s service. 

When the Plantation was started it would have been 
preposterous to look upon sugar as a remunerative product. 
But finally, after 8 or 10 years, came our first Dividend. 
And with dividends came fresh responsibilities. The money 
was not mine. I had never earned it, or in any way 
sought for it. The Lord had, for some reason, committed 
it to my hands and I felt as though I could not, without 
a criminal unfaithfulness, use it for merely personal pleas- 
ure or profit. So I thought we would use what we had 
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need of for the support of the family and the rest devote to 
the Lord’s service. 


I never came out here to make money, God knows, and 
I cannot have it said that I purposedly amassed wealth for 
others. J am not my own. If the Master, in his loving 
kindness, puts money into my hands, it is to test the 
quality of my stewardship for him. J am still his, and I 
live trying to use it all as he would have me, were he by my 
side, as I indeed think he is, all the while. 

This last twelvemonth the Plantation has brought me 
in $48,000 and I have given it entirely away. 


Undoubtedly this was the same year, about 1885, 
when Father Bond was recorded as the largest indi- 
vidual contributor to the American Board of Missions, 
“the dear Board” which had sent him out over forty 
years before, which he ever regarded with more than 
filial affection, and which he thus repaid with lavish 
hand. His remittances, however, never failed to be 
accompanied by the strict injunction, “Record this as 
from A Friend only.” 


To read the closing lines in this letter to his children 
is like turning the pages in some secret litany left by a 
saint of the church, yellowed pages that breathe out the 
fragrance of a living soul, human, yet by a lifetime of 
sacrifice, sanctified, serene. 


My design and wish has been from the first to give to 
the Kingdom of Our Lord all I have and all I am. In the 
literal execution of this purpose, probably I have in practise 
come short, yet not through any desire of doing so. If, 
when my Father calls, I leave more cash than I ought, it 
will be because time has not sufficed for the carrying out 
of my plans. 


I am not my own, nor are my possessions my own. And 
it is my earnest request to my children that they should 
keep this constantly in mind and use what may fall to 
them, not for personal gratification, but for the glory of 
God in the building up of His cause in these Islands. 


Father 
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New Faces and New Churches 


The completion of twenty years’ service looked back 
upon a continuous record of achievement in the district 
of Kohala. Church after church had been erected; 
school after school founded; a true New England home 
maintained against heavy odds in an utterly foreign 
environment; the wayward, childlike people shepherded 
and taught the white man’s way; and finally, under 
incredible difficulties, a new industry established to 
furnish an incentive for the people to stay at home in- 
stead of wandering off to die by the hundred in Hono- 
lulu. Judged by an outsider, this record seems credit- 
able enough to warrant the imprint “Finis”, as the end 
of a man’s life work. But no such word or thot 
entered the mind of Father Bond. ‘To him it was as 
if he had but arrived midway in his task, and well he 
knew that the second half would prove by far the more 
toilsome. 

During the first twenty years his work had been 
almost entirely with Hawaiians whom he had come to 
understand and so to love. Now the entire face of the 
district was changing, as he himself has only too vividly 
told. And with the disappearance of the children of 
the soil_and the influx of strangers, was the mission- 
ary’s responsibility in any way diminished? Not a jot, 
as he himself would have said. Rather, it signified 
added toil on his part, for hardly had a few white men 
arrived to aid in erecting the new sugar mill, when 
Father Bond felt it his duty to go among them, to 
admonish them in the things of the spirit and to urge 
on them the privilege of attending divine worship in 
the native church. To his great joy, one came and 
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continued to come with his native wife, and others soon 
joined them. 


Before long it became apparent that some beginning 
must be made on plans for a foreign church. And de- 
spite already overwhelming activities, a Sunday after- 
noon service was actually started by Father Bond on 
the plantation in 1865. “I only wish,’ he wrote to a 
friend, “that my strength were treble what it is, that 
I might give it all for the Master.’’ And to this day 
his children remember how, after conducting the Ha- 
wallan Sunday School and church services during the 
long forenoon, he would hasten home and after a scanty 
meal, 1f he stopped for any at all, would then hurry 
off through the steep, hot gulch to the afternoon ser- 
mon in English. All of his family usually accom- 
panied him there as well, trudging the selfsame path 
at first until saddle horses had become plentiful. 


This English service was begun in the Hawaiian 
school house on the Halaula ridge. A church society 
was soon formed, Mr. Bond emphasizing the need of 
their own church home, and gradually the Foreign 
Church of Kohala began to take shape. A _ suitable 
plot of ground was given by the Kohala Sugar Com- 
pany somewhat mauka of the Halaula school house on 
the corner just above the government road. And 
money contributions began to come in. Most of this 
was also given by the plantation, which was the only 
one in the district at that time. Mr. Bond was the 
next largest giver, then Dr. Wight and the foreign 
employees on the plantation. And not to be outdone in 
good missionary work, the Hawatian church contrib- 
uted $100.00 toward the new building. So that in 
March of 1869 Mr. Bond wrote to Boston: 


On the 17th of January last a very neat house of wor- 
ship, 45x25 feet on the ground, was dedicated to the service 
of God, for the foreign portion of our community. There 
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are but few foreigners, less than 30 adults, in the district, 
yet for more than three years it has been my privilege to 
minister to them statedly, once on each Sabbath. With my 
duties in the Hawaiian, the burden is a heavy one to be 
borne and I have repeatedly been on the point of deciding 
that I could not longer bear it, but in some way strength 
has been given hitherto, and perhaps whilst able to do 
anything it will be a duty to maintain the foreign service. 


A month later, February 1869, an entry in Mr. 
Bond’s diary states that “new gilt Bibles were placed 
on the desks of both Houses of Worship’. A _ glad 
day it must have been, as likewise September 26th, 
when there occurred “the first baptism of children in 
the new foreign Meeting House”’. 


Having poured all his energies into the making of 
sermons 1n Hawaiian for over a quarter of a century, 
Mr. Bond now found that to turn back to his native 
tongue and write and deliver a more elaborate discourse 
each week in English as well was a considerable tax on 
his strength. Ewen as early as May, 1866 the strain 
was severe, as he wrote to his friend, Rev. W. W. 


Rand: 


Indeed, this English sermon, with all my other duties, is 
using me up. I have never felt this giving way before 
and want a week or two’s rest very much. But it can’t be 
had. In about 2 weeks D. V. [Deo Volente, God willing] 
I go to General Meeting to work hard, through it, in that 
terrible heat, for it can’t be disguised that I am one of the 
“Missionary Fathers’”’ as compared with the younger ones 
who are obliged to work the oars. Brother Lyons is laid 
aside, except for work in his own vicinity and there are his 
five outside churches to be helped. 

God has helped me greatly in turning to English sermon 
making after 25 years’ disuse. I think I am in the track 
now, thanks to divine grace, and nothing less positive than 
absolute inability would for a moment lead me to lay down 
the precious burden which six months since I assumed in 
the dear Master’s name. 
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Three years later the unendurable strain on nerve 
and brain made a rest of some sort imperative, and he 
found himself forced to write to Boston: 


Kohala, August 7, 1869. 


AEN So far as now appears this will be my last to 
you for some time. I act contrary to my better judgment 
in writing it, for my brain is past work for the present. 
Inch by inch I have fought against the idea of being put 
upon the invalid list, but all to no purpose. Ever since my 
return from General Meeting I have attended to all other 
work save preaching and of course have written no sermons 
in English or Hawaiian. Yet the disease has steadily pro- 
gressed and now I have been driven, most unwillingly, to 
the conclusion to leave home and people and go by next 
steamer, a wanderer, I know not whither, in search of 
seclusion and rest. For lack of something better I propose 
to visit Oregon, unless the Master shall lead me elsewhere. 
I am making arrangements for leaving the church field pro- 
vided with labor and hope to succeed in getting a native 
Pastor in whom the people and I have perfect confidence 
as a Christian and a working Pastor. For the rest, I can 
only commit these precious interests to our covenant-keep- 
ing God, the ever watchful Shepherd of Israel. It grieves 
me to leave my wife, who is worn out with a generation 
of service, but going myself in a dark and unknown path, 
with no place to set a foot in, it would add greatly to my 
solicitude to have her with me; and so we yield to what 
seems a stern and hard necessity, because we see no way 
in which to avoid it. 


The journey was pursued no further than California 
which he found “raw and unsettled’, and whence he 
wrote impatiently, ‘““My head is certainly no better here, 
nor can I find any means of inducing sleep. Medicine 
I do not wish to resort to.” He was oppressed too by 
“financial want” which prevented his going East, and 
in a few weeks he returned, so unexpectedly to all that 
the school boys shouted on his sudden appearance in 
the yard and his devoted wife, in fear and trembling at 
the sound of his voice, dropped the pudding spoon and 
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left the sauce to burn on the stove as she ran out into 
the “entry” to meet him. Nor did anything tempt him 
far from home again, even tho the American Board 
invited him to visit his native state of Maine and a kind 
friend deposited funds at the Boston office with the 
request that the invitation be extended to Mrs. Bond 
as well. He was also offered a change of pastorate in 
the Islands, but wrote to Boston in July, 1870: 


SAUaiR I will give to my own people the strength that 
may still be vouchsafed me. My ambition has never 
stretched itself voluntarily beyond the limits of my immedi- 
ate charge. I dwell, more than content, among my own 
people who are kind, liberal, ready to work for Christ and 
with whom in unbroken harmony, I have lived as their 
recognized leader, for nearly 30 years. 

I have no question that one or two years’ absence and 
freedom from care would make of me, under God, a well 
man, so my physician assures me. But intensely domestic 
as I am in my tastes and habits, it would be necessary for 
rest of mind, that at least my wife should accompany me. 
But she is feeble and would scarcely endure the fatigues of 
travel. Besides, we have five children at home and she 
cannot yet bring herself to the decision which would leave 
them homeless. My Boarding School too, I have not yet 
been able to disband. By reason of long habit, my thoughts 
cleave to it and to my home. Still, the more radical cause 
of my failure to get away, is found in a morbid dread of 
making trouble for anybody and of coming in contact with 
strangers so largely as I should necessarily do. 

I have entirely ceased from preaching, sternly driven to 
the decision, for with every effort of the kind, my head 
breaks down and leaves me prostrate, with a taboo upon 
pen and books for weeks. 

At present I serve as a sort of balance wheel, perhaps, 
among our people, who, thank God, trust still their long 
tried teacher and guide and friend. 

Now if you can pardon the above, not a word of which 
would have troubled you but for the genuine fraternal sym- 
pathy of your last, I will subscribe myself 


Very sincerely yours for Christ 
FE. Bond. 
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Yet with all this phy- 
sical and mental depres- 
sion, Mr. Bond’s diary 
makes the happy entry 
Por: | wirevon We... 
“Fivening prayer meet- 
ings commenced on the 
plantation.” Writing 
and preaching, how- 
ever, were out of the 

“Tur New Foreicn Mrerinc House” question, and with 1870 

Basle byl euiher’ Godan 808. there came a break of 
almost five years in the 
long, earnest letters to Boston. But other work went on 
as usualin Kohala. These were years of hard work and 
financial struggle, buoyed up by an idealistic faith. 
Latterly, the foreign congregation decided to call a min- 
ister of its own, yet several years passed before one could 
be found willing to go to the ends of the earth for so 
small a parish. In the search for the right one, the 
Boston ofhce suggested that one of Mr. Bond’s own sons, 
then at Yale, might be the natural one to come to his 
father’s aid. Yet greatly as he would have rejoiced in 
that event, the stury veteran at his Kohala post, keen as 
always in his judgment of men, replied that he feared 
his son had not the making of a pioneer missionary. 
A pastor was at length discovered, however, and in 
January of 1878 Mr. Bond wrote to Boston: 


Our Minister for the English population has arrived, bless 
the Lord. One more cherished purpose realized. 


A cherished purpose indeed, for Father Bond looked 
to have in such a minister, “not only a fellow worker in 
the Master’s vineyard here, but also a brother with 
whom I could take counsel and mature plans for the 
more vigorous pushing on of all the work here.” But 
alas, the new minister, taking little interest in any of 
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the work, soon returned, and Father Bond was still, as 
he wrote, 


called by the foreigners to all sorts of service, drafting plans 
for the Parsonage, contracting for its erection, arranging 
for raising the necessary funds, and the like, beside con- 
tributing liberal subscriptions for it myself and _ putting 
forth every effort, as well as considerable expense, toward 
finding the right pastor for them. Oh, for a man, a Chris- 
tian man with a good solid backbone in his make up! 
Ee yele s I have turned every way in the effort to secure 
somebody to preach to these foreigners. I preached for 10 
years myself, writing my sermons in the evenings and often 
late at night, but I can no longer endure the strain. I would 
gladly pay the passage out, if the right man could be found. 
Our English speaking population is a growing community 
among us, but there seems no way of obtaining a preacher, 
and nobody was willing to l/ead pecuniarily in the enter- 
prise. After much anxious thought, I ventured to send 
through Brother Frear of Honolulu, under a personal pledge 
of $1000 salary, at least. And as a result, a young brother 
is expected by next steamer. 

Meantime I called a meeting of our foreigners and the 
result was a call with $1200 salary and a house. The ex- 
pected minister will also teach a small school for English 
speaking children, which will probably net him $500 more. 
So hope revives within me. 


' And when, on March 23rd, 1879, “our Foreign 
Church was formed, with fourteen members’, the long- 
ing of years was realized. 


Yet notwithstanding this 
intense preoccupation in 
work for the new white 
population, Mr. Bond’s Ha- 
walian work was never for 
a moment suffered to lan- 
euish. Rather, it deepened in 
fervor and was actually ex- 
tended in area. In October lan at i 


Built by Father Bond ddion Fires 0 
of 1867 Mr. Bond wrote: ‘ Chirek aad eG 
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Our Sabbath school has been increasing during the past 
few weeks. It embraces now 300 members, youth and 
BCUITS ahh fy) Our Sabbath services have rather increased 
than otherwise, even after the division of 1864 by which the 
West Kohala Church was set off from the main body. 


This year completes a period of 20 years since the 
church formally entered upon the duty of regular, stated 
contributions for the furtherance of the Redeemer’s King- 
dom on earth. I find that our cash collections during this 
period give us a total of $20,500. The average membership 
has been 748. 


One of the direct results of the policy of 1863, look- 
ing toward the installing of native pastors, was the divi- 
sion in 1864 of the old Kohala church, a natural change 
caused by growth. The notion, however, of a native 
pastor at Kalahikiola, the mother church, was rejected 
by the devoted congregation with scorn and incredul- 
ity. But, true shepherd as he was, and loyal with a 
high sense of justice to all the potential needs of his 
flock, the pastor wrote in 1864 of the contemplated 
change: 


We made no apparent progress in that meeting towards 
the end in view, but it was something to have entered the 
wedge of progress. The subject was thenceforth one of 
thought and conversation. 


The matter of Father Bond’s withdrawal it was, for- 
tunately, not needful to broach for many years to come. 
But after several months the matter of division was 
again discussed and the record runs: 


When the question was at length put, nearly every hand 
went up. ‘The new field embraces the entire western part 
of ‘the’ District. 1000). The Pastor expectant is one of my 
earliest pupils, having entered my school in 1842. Subse- 
quently he went through Hilo Boarding School and _ since 
that time has been the teacher of one of our public schools. 
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He is about 34 years of age and bears an unspotted reputa- 
tion as a Christian and a man. He is at present a deacon 
inthis church. 9)4)'2. He will labor for the people as a 
candidate for the Pastoral Office... .. 


Le Mia avs In 1841 the new parish had a population of 2500 
souls at least, with 16 schools. Now the sparsely scattered 
people number less than 800, with 4 small schools... .. 
The entire tract of country is gradually filling with cattle 
and sheep belonging to foreigners, and the natives, as a 
matter of necessity, are rapidly leaving the district, chiefly 
POM Oabiaiin inn ¢ The circumstances are calculated to dis- 
courage any laborer, because an aspect of decay meets the 
ever abalbnpoimts: yon isis But we shall not cease our efforts 
to save the souls of those who remain. 


Altho Kamehameha V, who succeeded his brother in 
1863, tried conscientiously to do what he thot right for 
his people, even in his arbitrary adoption of a new con- 
stitution, the Protestant missionaries felt during his 
reign a strong opposition to their work. Yet even 
with this great drawback, and with the sure knowledge, 
all too keen, that only very few of the Hawatians had 
“the stability of character to endure successfully the 
strain of sudden elevation to the pastoral office, a con- 
spicuous, honorable, and so tryimg position,’—with all 
this discouragement the work in Kohala went bravely 
on. The reports read: 


ERO sae ton A theological class of 30 pupils has been 
conducted with one session per week, with valuable practical 
POSITS i. clk The church still holds its old-time influence 


among us. The people are fully as much with me as ever, 
notwithstanding the king’s personal spite towards me. .... 
Our young men I have by the hand. I could not live with- 


OU Ceng. ciate. But all the glory belongs to our dear 
Master. 
EB ROu Si, On the 9th ultimo we ordained one of my 


former pupils and set him over the church in South Kohala, 
formerly a part of Brother Lyons’ field. It is a most unat- 
tractive location physically and morally, not to be desired by 
by an ease-loving minister. The young Pastor is however 
taking hold well. 
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4 Spe I praise God for His grace which has suffered 
me to be one of the instruments in raising up so large a 
fraction of the entire number of our Hawaiian preachers. 
Within a short time past, it has seemed to me a very pleasant 
ordering of God’s providence that no less than seven of 
these, my spiritual children in the ministerial work, besides 
two others for whom we furnished wives, have been in our 
house and occupied my desk in the House of God. 


With the gradual decline of Father Lyons, the re- 
sponsibility for the outer districts of his field fell upon 


his 


neighboring brethren of Hilo and Kohala, as has 


already been noted in the new parish of South Kohala. 
Some description of the first tour made into Hamakua 
in 1867 by Fathers Coan and Bond gives a picture of 
early days in those primitive valleys along the wind- 
ward coast of Hawaii. Meetings were held at all the 
principal villages, sometimes several in a day. 


Brother Coan and I kept on through middle and western 
Hamakua as far as the magnificent valley of Waipio into 
which we descended for the first time. .... We concluded 
our series of meetings in the fine church edifice built by 
that thrifty people. It was a large, well-dressed, well- 
behaved, intelligent-looking audience; and not a little cheer- 
ing to my heart, after the strong contrasts afforded us in 
the previous gatherings of the week. A spontaneous offer- 
ing of Aloha to the two Missionary fathers, whom they had 
never before seen in their valley home, amounting to $51.75, 
touched our hearts likewise. We urged the great congrega- 
tion to retain the money and appropriate it to the “Morning 
Star”. But they resolutely declared that “the gift was to us 
and to nobody else, a testimonial of their love, for the two 
Fathers”. We had no alternative therefore, but to receive 
the gift. The whole sum was appropriated, with the knowl- 
edge of the people, to repairs on meeting houses in Hama- 
kua and also towards the erection of a small house in the 
district of Hilo. 


The rich bottom of Waipio Valley affords inexhaustible 
quantities of food for Hilo and South Kohala, as well as for 
Hamakua markets; and the people, accordingly, have a 
thrifty, well-to-do appearance; and what was particularly 
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gratifying to my own mind, was the open, wide-awake 
countenances which met our gaze in the congregation; and 
not less the spirit and bearing of independence, which made 
the people seem to me more like our own than had any 
previous gathering with which we have met. A sufficiency 
of wholesome food has a marvellous effect in making men, 
and that not in physique merely, but in mental stature and 
stamina, as well. 

Waipio is not more than 3 miles, I judge, from the Eastern 
boundary of my own field. Yet by reason of a constant 
series of precipitous ravines averaging 1000 feet or nearly, 
in height, a large part of the way is impassable save to the 
agile climbers of these vallies. 


Hamakua I had never seen till this journey thither. The 
Eastern portion of it is a fine rich country, rich I mean in 
its capabilities, but in its actualities, poor, decidedly. Not 
possessing a single tolerable anchorage for vessels even of 
small tonnage, it is in great measure cut off from the 
profits of a seaward trade. And in consequence of this, no 
enterprises of public utility have ever been established in 
the district. There is not a single stream of water either, 
from the immediate vicinity of Waipio to Hilo district; and 
but one permanent spring, so far as we learned. Rain is, 
however, sufficiently abundant to secure great fertility to the 
soil and particularly to clothe the ravines, which are nar- 
rower than with us, with kukuwi trees of surpassing luxur- 
iance and beauty. The eye feasted with rare delight on the 
charming landscape, ever varying in its attractions, as we 
passed along. 


The entire population of Hamakua, by the census re- 
cently taken, was found to be about 2000 as I learned from 
a prominent man in Waipio. Of these, 640 dwell in that 
single valley and nearly 300 in Waimanu west of that, leav- 
ing the other parts of the District with scarcely more than 
1000 scattered through its entire length. Of course, the 
houses are very sparse, and the country in consequence, 
looks desolate, mournfully so. Particularly, around five of 
the church edifices, scarcely a sign of a human habitation is 
anywhere visible. And what renders the loneliness more 
observable to the traveler is the fact, that, for the most part, 
the houses are built up in the edge of the forest, which is 
found about two miles from the sea, and hence they are 
invisible without careful inspection. 
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Morally, the great curse of Hamakua has been the pres- 
ence of a small class of low, exceedingly low, foreigners, who 
have resorted to lumber sawing and shingle making, living 
for the most part, in or near the woods and there wallow- 
ing in habits which the tongue would blush to record. ‘The 
distillation of an intoxicating liquor from the saccarine root 
of the kz and its liberal use have been abiding practises of 
the district. 

. The visit was one of reconnoissance merely. I 
did not ‘regard it as prudent to undertake any plans of my 
One alts till the whole ground should be carefully gone 
OVETEIL RAIA I am in active correspondence, however, with 
the leading men in all parts of the field, endeavoring to urge 
the churches to the point of freeing Hamakua from the foul 
stains of a drunken Christianity. We can only toil in 
patience and hope. 


In October of this same year, 1867, Mr. Bond had 
the joy of sending Mr. Bicknell, a young missionary 
from the South Seas, in to the Hamakua field, “‘with- 
out a call from the churches and with no pledge whatever 
of pecuniary assistance. .... And subsequent events 
have led us to see that this was the very best thing that 
could have been done.”’ 

During the decade of the sixties Chinese began to 
be seen more numerously, brought in as plantation 
laborers. On the heart of the Kohala pastor the need 
of these newcomers lay as heavy as that of his own 
people, for they were all God’s children, and had no 
right, he felt, to be bound by “this diabolical coolie law 
and the shameful doings under the master and servant 
law’. As early as 1868 he wrote to Boston from the 
annual meeting of the Hawaiian Board in Honolulu: 

It was a new feature in our meeting to see a pure Chinese 

with us as a Delegate from the church in Lahaina. He 1s a 

young man, not much beyond 30, able to speak twelve Chin- 

ese dialects, a good singer and player on the melodeon, per- 
fectly at home in what interests our Hawaiian Zion and 
speaking on any topic brought before us with intelligence 


and unaffected Christian attachment to our work. You 
will hear more of this man through others and of his en- 
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gagement to devote a year as an evangelist to his fellow 
countrymen scattered throughout the Islands. 

One of our settled Pastors is a Portuguese, as you have 
already learned. ‘Thus we are gathing from all quarters and 
nationalities to be one in Christ Jesus in the Gospel work 
on these islands. 


Qn December 23rd, 1876 there arrived for the 
Kohala plantation thirty Christian Chinese, four with 
their wives, and two children. The following year the 
little Oriental colony had increased to forty-five, the 
second company of Christian Chinese arriving in Janu- 
ary. How eagerly Father Bond welcomed them to his 
fold and how he rejoiced in the greater freedom of 
action furnished by plantation dividends, may be seen 
in a letter of October 17, 1877: 


I sent in August for a minister to preach to our English 
speaking population. .... Now I write to see if we can 
obtain from the coast a Chinese Evangelist for these grow- 
ing numbers of Chinese among us with no possible medium 
through which we may speak to them of Jesus. 

The Master has wonderfully helped us in all our plans 
and I will trust Him. I think I have learned more and more 
to trust Him, of late. 


And soon the long anticipated arrival and labors of 
Kong Tet Yin were announced: 


Dare MLG/ Oud. b viat My errand to Honolulu was to get a 
Chinese Colporteur and Evangelist. It was an unexpected 
opening, the man with highest testimonials from China and 
Australia. 

The Master favored my errand. I secured the man, and 
secured from the Kohala Sugar Company the means for 
paying his salary. Thanks to God for all. 

PROC Las OM hula Our Chinese work is gradually getting 
into shape. I am much pleased with the Evangelist, though 
I sorely feel the difficulty involved in our inability to com- 
municate freely, he having no knowledge of the English. 
He is a good speaker and manifestly a man of character. 

We have just arranged for an independent Chinese serv- 
ice on the Sabbath, excepting on Communion and Monthly 
Concert Sabbaths when they will meet with us. This ar- 
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rangement will probably draw in more of the pagan element 
among our Chinese population. 


My idea was to have them meet with us only on Com- 
munion Sabbaths, but they wished to meet also on Monthly 
Concerts, and probably, till they attain to a somewhat en- 
larged measure of the habit and grace of giving for relig- 
ious purposes, it will do them no harm to meet with our 
native congregation on such Sabbaths. 


Thus, all went well, if slowly, with the little 
“Chinese Zion” in Kohala. February of 1883 saw a 
plot of ground given by the plantation and set off for a 
church building for the Chinese, the first in the Islands. 
In May of the same year a visit was recorded from 
“Father Damon”, who shared to the full Mr. Bond’s 
interest in the Chinese and was one of the first to 
organize Christian work among them in Honolulu. 

On July 29th of this same year the Chinese church 
body of Kohala was formally organized. On the first 
of August “the Damons”’ arrived and on the fifth the 
new church was dedicated. With Father Damon was 
his son Frank who seconded every missionary interest 
of the good fathers, and who returned to the Canton 
mission the following year for his bride, Mary Happer. 
And in November of that year, 1884, both bride and 
groom visited Kohala in eager conference on the be- 
ginning of the Chinese work there. To the fair young 
bride, a stranger in a strange land and far from her 
father’s house, the cordial welcome at Iole meant riches 
indeed, for she wrote back to [ole long afterward: 


Not in all these thirty years have I forgotten the lovely 
roses that Carrie brought in to us from your garden when 
we arrived. And your dear Father! I can see him so dis- 
tinctly and can feel the warm welcome he gave me,—so like 
the Bible greetings. I felt | was getting home, for he gave 
me such a father’s greeting and was so interested in all that 
we were trying to do. And I never, never shall forget 
how he stood by us during those early years of our work 
among the Chinese in Hawaii. 
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KoHALA CHINESE CHURCH 
The first in the islands, built by Father Bond in 1883. 


CHAPTER xT 


Schools New and Old 


The story of early “common” schools in Kohala, told 
by Mr. Bond in a previous chapter, gives a good cross 
section of conditions during that phase of development 
in Hawaii’s public schools, from 1840 to 1860. A later 
letter from Mr. Bond shows something of the influence 
of his “select”? school for boys near his own house. 


Nov. 19, 1864. My boys now number 17. They have 
thatched the stone house they formerly lived in, with pili 
very nicely. It is now an eating house, where also the food 
is kept, also saddles and bridles, also their working gar- 
ments and such like. The wooden house is kept very 
neatly. ‘They are quite proud of it and well they may be, 
for not one of them ever lived in so nice a house before. 


It is no wonder then that king and-chiefs began 
early to appreciate the value of these schools con- 
ducted all over the islands by the missionaries. And 
the very earliest beginnings of legal codes determined 
upon by king and chiefs embodied laws dealing with 
school attendance and maintenance. Soon realizing, 
however, the difficulties involved in both the making 
and maintaining of law according to the standards of 
their new civilization, the chiefs secured the transfer 
of Mr. Richards from the Protestant mission to be- 
come their instructor in legal and economic affairs. 
Other white men were likewise grouped as advisors 
about the king, and in the formation of the first cabi- 
net Mr. Richards became, as Mr. Bond’s record has 
already indicated, “secretary of public instruction”. 
On his sudden death in 1847, Mr. Armstrong, also of 
the Protestant mission, was appointed to his post and 
hope for the schools rested on a firmer foundation. 
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In the trail of law making, however, followed in- 
evitably law enforcement. And until they were old 
men and women Mr. Armstrong’s children recalled 
with keen appreciation his stories of official tours all 
over the islands in the complicated interests of collect- 
ing, or rather catching, the teachers’ salaries which 
were frequently paid in goats. Of such tax collection 
Mr. Bond’s account likewise makes mention. Altho 
the missionaries were the founders of the public schools, 
it was from the earliest years, and especially during 
those early years, an utter impossibility for so small a 
force of workers to teach the entire nation which pres- 
ently flocked to school to learn the new palapala. Thus 
the training of native teachers, so often mentioned by 
Mr. Bond, became a grave problem. And a succession 
of laws enacted by the king and his chiefs left the 
mission pioneers virtually, altho not nominally, the 
leaders in school operations in their respective districts. 


With the death of Kamehameha III. in 1853 and of 
Mr. Armstrong in 1860, a new stage, that of contro- 
versy, was entered upon in the national life and in par- 
ticular in the history of the public schools which up to 
that time had been largely religious in character. The 
generation which had eagerly received and encouraged 
the Protestant mission was passing away, had, in fact, 
already passed. And the new generation of political 
leaders, upon whom far more varied influences had 
worked, demanded changes in the schools which the 
Protestant mission vigorously opposed. That the basis 
of the contention should be chiefly religious was in the 
natural order of events. The reaction itself was nat- 
ural enough, altho for us who see it in its historical 
perspective the attitude of dispassionate judgment is 
far easier than it could possibly have been for those 
who lived it at close range. “Anti-missionary” denoted 
a vigorous and hostile party in the government and at 
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large. And since the Protestants had from the first 
kept their swords whetted against the next newcomers, 
the Catholics, those hardy followers of the Pope. could 
do no less than meet them halfway. ‘The Episcopalians, 
altho brot from England at the urgent request of the 
King and Queen Emma herself, were met by a similar 
unbroken rank of religious bayonets, and bitter strife 
ensued. 

Almost as if to fan the flame, Honolulu’s first daily 
paper, originally the weekly Pacific Commercial Ad- 
vertiser in English and Hawaiian, was brot into exist- 
ence in 1856 by young H. M. Whitney, a loyal son of 
the Protestant mission, who had taken over the old 
mission press. A journalist by instinct as well as by 
profession, he welcomed with keen zest contributions 
from the public, and showed a very obvious preference 
for those which set the Protestant mission in a favorable 
light. 

Father Bond was too practical and conscientious a 
worker to delight in controversy for its own sake, but 
even by his opponents he was recognized as an author- 
ity on matters in his own district and his colleagues 
finally persuaded him that he must speak out against 
inefficiency in the government. On an earlier stage his 
comment had been made in a report: 


Mas lO We ssay iid) Our schools are not particularly 
flourishing. We need books and can expect nothing further 
without them. The government ought to provide them and 
doubtless will, though perhaps tardily. Mr. Armstrong is 
disposed to urge upon the Government all it can bear... . 
and J] think we have reason to believe the time close at 
hand when the fund of the Benevolent Institutions in the 
United States will no longer be called upon to provide for 
our schools in any way or for the literary necessities of 
this people. 


Thirteen years later the school system had indeed 
emerged from its infancy, as Mr. Bond had prophesied, 
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yet he felt that it had hardly begun to walk alone. Huis 
first article, in the Advertiser of April 21, 1866, states 
that there were at the time ten public schools in Kohala, 
of which one was Catholic, and that the new school 
laws barred sectarianism. ‘The school inspector at the 
time was Judge Fornander, a Catholic, and an able 
man in a difficult position. Mr. Bond did his best to 
deal justly, writing to the Advertiser: 


Had the doings of the School Inspector General looked 
towards an honest undenominationalizing of the schools and 
no more, I should have been one of the last to raise any 
objection thereto. . . . They seemed however to be strongly 
anti-Protestant. .... Catholic parents and priests are to 
have control of their children in school, but not Protestants. 
.... The policy of the Board of Education is repressive. 
.... The Hawaiian people are to have no voice either in 
the selection of school teachers, nor in the erection of school 
houses. 


And a month later in Mr. Bond’s second letter to the 
Editor of the Advertiser: 


.... The School Inspector General is suffering from a 
chronic Missionary-phobia. .... Papists are dealt with 
more fairly than Protestants. .... Priests refuse to allow 
children to attend Public Schools, and therefore make pri- 
vate schools to which public funds shall be diverted. ... . 


A letter of 1866 to one of his college friends throws 
more light on the tangle of motives: 


Our Puseyite Board of Education was so afraid of our 
Tira [a Hawaiian hymn book printed by the Protestant 
mission] that they threw singing out of the schools alto- 
Semen ann I was driven to open the battle in the ‘“Ad- 
vertiser” .... and friends in Honolulu write that it is 
taking effect in the right quarter. 


Later in this same year, 1866, Mr. Bond, against his 
“repeated wish’, was chosen moderator of the annual 
meeting of the Hawaiian Board, or as he still called it 
from the habit of twenty-five years, the General Meet- 
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ing of the mission. As moderator, he was chairman 
of all the sessions, the desire of the assembly being to 
indorse him in view of his stand against the Board of 
Education for dishonest practices such as appointing 
worthless and immoral teachers. To the American 
Board in Boston he wrote: 


PLS A AL ens Wate There was a general conviction 
which could not be thrust aside that silence on our part 
. would be gross disloyalty to our Master, and it was 

this which compelled utterance... .. 


On the day of my leaving Honolulu the chairman of the 
Standing Committee on Education in the Legislature . 
having called at my stopping place three times without 
finding me, requested me to call at his office... . . A lead- 
ing member of the Board came in ere our discussion had 
closed. I concealed nothing, and told him frankly that we 
could have no confidence in the Board, so long as they 
continued to pursue their present policy of appointing 
immoral men and those hostile to religion and to Prot- 


estantism. .... He said they took the best material they 
could get. This I shewed him was a misstatement and 
proved it by patent facts..... He said we must stick to 


the schools with them! Singular, said I, that you should 
thus speak, after having with a flourish of trumpets so 
openly driven us away and boasted so loudly how much 


As I was making my way to the vessel about 3 P. M. 
the above mentioned member of the Board..... came to 
me and insisted on my getting into his carriage. .... He 
said the Board desired to work the School System so as to 
satisfy us, i. e. impartially non-sectarian, and that they did 
not wish us to establish separate parochial schools and that 
they wished to hear any suggestions I could offer, and that 

it was better to settle difficulties by immediate conference 
than to go into the public prints with them. I merely re- 
plied that we should be glad to see indications of such desire 
on the part of the Board, in their public operations. ..... 


By November of that year, the battle was won, at 
least temporarily and for Kohala, reversing, Mr. Bond 
wrote, 
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all they did last year with such a flourish of the Anti-mis- 
sionary trumpet. .... They do not wish any further news- 
paper ventilation of the matters at issue between us. .... 
Mr. Fornander had express instructions from the Board 
Bitar to ‘grant ‘us’ what we, desired). 0U; What) "our 
people demanded and what has been restored is as follows: 

I, Mixed schools are restored; girls and boys together, 
so that now each neighborhood again has its school for its 
own children as formerly. 

II. Proper discipline is allowed. All corporal discipline 
was strictly prohibited. 


III. Vocal music is again allowed. 
IV. Parents are allowed a voice in the choice of teachers. 


V. Religious (not sectarian) instruction is no longer 
prohibited. 


VI. A Luna, an officer to hunt truant pupils, is allowed 
each school as before. .... 

A battle waged for six months has yielded us most valu- 
able fruits, to the utter surprise of us all! 


And another letter to his friend, Mr. Rand, ex- 
pressed not a little amusement at the stir caused in 
official circles: 


You would have laughed to see my poor self, a Puritan 
missionary, toted round in the carriages of His Mayjesty’s 
ministers and invited earnestly to conferences by the Board, 
and assured that they greatly desired any suggestions I had 
to make for the good of the schools... .. They learned 
some pure truth, I fancy. 


Yet even then the struggle was by no means per- 
manently over, for a year later the statement went to 
Boston: 


Oct. 8, 1867. Our country public schools are reduced to 
a mere sham. And the Board dare not deny it..... The 
school tax is in the hands of immoral, and in every way 
unfit men, who somehow manage to use up the yearly 
amount in four to six months and the children are left to 
seek mischief only. .... The work of corruption goes on. 
Waphvse) Fst Recently things came to such a pass here that 
foreigners united in a memorial direct to the king himself. 
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TslarOt I have left no stone unturned to provide some 
relief for our people, but’ so ‘tar, all imnvainiw). in. We suffer 
as no words can tell in this conflict, but we are surely 
agoing to win the day, i.e. God is, in and through his people. 
There is no doubt of it. 


Mr. Bond’s report of June, 1868 serves to intensify 
the darkness in the picture. 


aye haa Since the first opening of common schools by 
government authority, there never had been a day’s vaca- 
tion caused by lack of funds till the organization of the 
present Board of Education. .... Now however, with the 
same amount of school tax we have eight months in the 
year without schools. It is superfluous to add that there is 
no interest felt in the schools by anybody. 


Resort was again had, tho unwillingly, to a “leader” 
in the Advertiser, at the editor’s request, and in 1869 
the Board of Education appointed Dr. Wight of Ko- 
hala as school agent for the district, much to the satis- 
faction of Mr. Bond. Thus, even tho no longer officially 
connected with the public schools which he had founded, 
Father Bond’s voice continued to be a power for righte- 
ousness in the land. ‘Twelve or fifteen years later it 
was his great joy to have as school agent his youngest 
son who had returned from a thorough medical train- 
ing to shoulder a great portion of his father’s burden. 

Nor was Father Bond’s interest in schools confined 
to his own district. When in Honolulu for “General 
Meeting” in 1866, even during the heat of the public 
school controversy, he found time to make the journey 
to Waialua where there were several girls from Ko- 
hala in the Female Seminary under his young friends, 
the Orramel Gulicks, who had not long before trans- 
planted the school from Kau, on Hawaii. Mr. Bond 
reported from Waialua: 

Liisi power, Tor oGdys sie). The general management 


of the school with the control of the pupils both as to man- 
ners and morals struck me as eminently judicious. .... 
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And with regard to this same girls’ school three years 
later he declared his conversion to the inevitable, that is 
in regard to teaching English in the Hawaiian Schools, 
a proposal of which he, together with other mission 
fathers who had put the best years of their life into the 
study of Hawaiian, had long been a most vigorous and 
conscientious opponent: 


The people are paying $50 per annum for English schools 
and English they will have. The current sets with vast and 
increasing force towards English studies and it is perfectly 
useless to resist it or try to. The day has gone by. Let 
them have English and pay for it. 


Keen interest in Lahainaluna, the Mission “High 
School” on Maui, was both felt and expressed by Mr. 
Bond, whose experience and opinion were so valued 
by the Board of Education that in 1877 he was asked 
to a special conference. Here his “scheme imperatively 
demanded by the exigencies of the present and future 
of Hawaii nei, to revolutionize the system of Hawaiian 
SCA to man's bh: was adopted in all respects,” even to 
the extent of making Lahainaluna an English speaking 
school. Hilo Boarding School was to have _ been 
“wheeled into line’ as a “feeder to Lahianaluna’’, wrote 
WP ae ES OTC i ks ey i but, alas, Bro. Coan, from being 
in his earlier days an ultra Radical, has become an 
ultra conservative, and so the train was thrown off the 
track and so far as Hilo School was involved, there 
was nothing to do but just to sit still and see it die.” 
Interesting it is to find some at least of the older 
teachers, such as Father Lyman and Father Bond, 
working hand in hand, even in their later years, to 
improve their school systems by looking forward in- 
stead of backward. As one of the trustees of the 
Hilo Boarding School, Father Bond carried its burdens 
on his heart for fifty-five years. Altho he could rarely 
make the long journey to Hilo, many were the letters 
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written “in the efforts to supply the school and relieve 
Brother Lyman”. And in later years, many were the 
checks for hundreds of dollars quietly sent from Ko- 
hala to the Boston office for appropriations to the Hilo 
boys’ school, but always with the request that the gifts 
be anonymous and that they reach the school directly 
thru the channels of the American Board, lest the 
donor be deemed a trespasser on the prerogatives of 
others! 

Nor did Mr. Bond’s school activities end at the door 
of the school house. The very first report of the new 
Hawaiian Board in 1863 records that: 


The Tract Primer, by Mr. Bond, and the Hymns and 
Tunes for children, have not yet been received from the 
Tract House. We learn from Mr. Bond that they are on 
the way. 


He had arranged a little Hawaiian primer which was 
printed in New York, and in addition had composed 
many of the children’s hymns printed that year. One 
of the favorite hymns which his children remember his 
translating was “Little Drops of Water’, the Hawatian 
words coming to him one day while he was riding thru 
the district: 

Kulu wai lili la, 
Huna one no 
Hui i moana 


A me ka aina pu, 
A me ka aina pu. 


Meanwhile, thru all these thirty-six years his own 
boys’ boarding school was continued with unabated zeal. 
And even after it was ultimately merged with the new 
“English School” at Ainakea on the next ridge, Mr. 
Bond’s keen interest in its prosperity never once flagged 
as long as life endured. Letters to Boston and to in- 
dividuals were full of appeals for teachers of upright 
moral and religious character as well as efficiency. 


KoHaLa Girts’ SCHOOL BUILT IN 1874 


ENTRANCE TO THE GIRLS’ SEMINARY 


New England has drawn here its “uncompromising front”. 
At the right is the school house added in 1878. 
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Financial contributions even were not small, for Mr. 
Bond often guaranteed larger salaries than the Board 
of Education had appropriated. And for many years 
he maintained direct connection with the American 
Board in Boston, by whom teachers were obtained and 
sent out to positions in public schools under govern- 
ment salaries. This measure ensured not only a trained, 
but also a self-sacrificing and high-minded class of 
teachers who made it a point to know the children in 
their homes as well as at school and who devoted them- 
selves heart and soul to their work. 

line /oothivtye years after the: dreamvoivayeris’ 
school in Kohala itself had been regretfully laid aside, 
it came to be dreamed again with more practical results 
than might have been expected of workers who had 
already given a generation of service to their adopted 
people. Many Hawaiians on the island of Hawaii were 
eager to have their daughters enter such a school and 
as early as August 14th, 1872, a meeting was called to 
consider the proposition. The following year Mr. Bond 
wrote to his college friend Mr. Rand: 


June 3, 1873. Our Island Girls’ Boarding School to be 
located close by us, seems in a fair way of being got upon 
its legs within a year. We are collecting funds therefor. 

_I superintend the preliminary arrangements of buildings, by 
vote of the Association. 

Oct. 22, 1873. In the past few weeks we have made some 
satisfactory progress towards the attainment of our Girls’ 
Boarding School. My only regret is that the sugar market 
is so low. Otherwise we should have a smalk dividend this 
year and I want very greatly $1000 to put into this enter- 
prise. The churches are very poor. We have $2500 as- 
sumed by the churches of this Island and $1000 collected. But 
$2500 will not set us fairly agoing, with the utmost pinch of 
economy. I am getting the site cleared away, so as to lay 
the foundations, and then go on to get our materials for 
building and put them together as soon as may be. But 
our poverty necessitates a slow making haste. We propose, 
Deo Volente, to open the school on the first Wednesday of 
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July, 1874. We start with 25 pupils and as soon as things 
become established, go on to 40 or 50. 

Now if there were somebody to care for the English 
preaching, . . . . I could give myself more entirely to this 
school and my native work..... But we die unless we 
move on and so | am moving on rather in faith than by 
SiGe, heals 


And a later letter to Boston shows something of the 
rebirth of this dream for a Girls’ School, as well as the 
indomitable energy of its promoter: 


June 21 al Bs Suna The churches seemed dying through 
sheer inanition and under the spell of Satan. .... But the 
darker the prospect the more firmly braced is the purpose 
within me to fight on to the end..... ; and it was the 
pursuance of this very idea that led to the proposal to 
establish a Girls’ Seminary on this Island. Something was 
needed to stir the churches from their fatal slumber. In the 
shortness of our funds, I have been obliged to give myelf 
for a solid year to severe physical toil or else let the school 
remain indefinitely in abeyance. But this I could not do. I 
am utterly worked out, at present, and have been for 2 or 
3 months and at times think there is little hope of recupera- 
tion, but that is with the Master. 


Half a century has not effaced, with his children, the 
memory of the unremitting toil which quite literally 


laid 
His 


the foundation of this school for Hawaiian girls. 
son Cornelius, for many years treasurer of the sem- 


inary, writing in 1907 and again in 1910, stated that 


the 


original building was erected 


on grounds previously occupied by the court house and 
judge’s house. Money was scarce... . . A white carpenter 
from Waimea was secured, and he was assisted by good old 
deacon) Patair) ti: Father Bond also worked with might 
and main in clearing the grounds, building stone foundations 
and fences, as well as carpentering..... both as laboring 
mechanic and overseer. In all but the carpentering he had 
the aid of the boys in his boarding school. ... . He de- 
voted his unstinted energies, body and soul, from early dawn 
till late at night, to the work... .).°. in a manner that per- 
manently undermined his health. 
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The marvel indeed is that the intensity of his prayer 
and longing did not outrun his patience. Such neces- 
sities as piping in water seemed at times impossible of 
achievement. A letter to Brother Castle in 1873 dis- 
cusses such practical detail: 


De eis sitias If we realize any Dividend this year from our 
Stock, the pipe you speak of will be my gift to the school. 
As it is, we must be content to creep and slowly at that, 
toward the realization of our cherished purpose, and even 
then, to make bricks without straw. 


As if the gift of both the land and the water, beside a 
year’s incessant toil, were mean gifts! Eventually the 
pipe’ was laid and good substantial pipe it was which 
served as well as ever after fifty years’ use. He laid it 
with his own hands along the side of the ravine leading 
down from the celebrated watercourse of Kamehameha 
the Great. Mango and pear trees Mr. Bond also 
planted for the use of the 
girls at the Seminary and 
set aside taro patches for 
them which the boys’ school 
helped to cultivate. Under 
the first principal of the 
school, Miss Lyons, who 
came over from the mission 
home at Waimea, the whole 
yard began to blossom into 
a beautiful garden of helio-* 
trope and roses and sweet 
geraniums, not just in small 
gardens, but lavishly, for 
“everything grew that she 
touched.” The girls did all 


os i ae + 
° ° ALONG THE K wl tie > 
their own washing and WATERCOURSE™:;” 


cooking, baking taro twice 
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a week, as did the boys, in their own imu, or ground 
oven, and beside cultivating the flowers, grew all their 
own potatoes and other vegetables. The teachers 
“boarded themselves”, at their own table. Miss Lyons 
was assisted at first by Rev. and Mrs. Luhiau and Miss 
Thompson. 


And then to keep the seminary “agoing”’’, once it was 
fairly launched! Letter after letter might be cited with 
fervent appeals to send an assistant for Miss Lyons, 
some woman inspired by “a genuine missionary spirit” 
and girded with the armor of “a sanctified common 
sense in connection with a cultivated intelligence” and 
“one who is a professed Christian and a steady worker 
for God’s cause”. “Ability to sing and to teach vocal 
music is essential to success in this work,” he also 
wrote. The arrival of Mr. and Mrs. Dyer in 1878 was 
a great stimulus to the work both at the Seminary, 
where they assisted, and at the government school at 
Ainakea, where Mr. Dyer became the efficient principal. 
And the public school increased so that again with the 
fostering aid of the American Board in Boston, two 
young women were sent out who proved to be capable 
teachers and true missionaries. Miss ‘Turner, the 
elder, indefatigable in her work with Hawatians and 
Chinese, and at one time principal of a small English 
school in Kohala, was much needed for the Hawaiian 
Seminary itself, and never lost her love for the pupils 
whom she had touched. Miss Manross, the younger 
of the two,—“‘too young, alas, for the Seminary’, re- 
grets Father Bond, was in 1884 “pronounced by the 
Inspector General of Schools the best English lady 
Teacher in the Government Schools on the Islands”. 


The original seminary buildings were soon found in- 
adequate even for forty-five girls, the number to which 
the enrolment was restricted after the attempt had been 
made one year to crowd in as many as sixty. In 1878 
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it became impossible longer to combine dining and 
school rooms in one, and a commodious school house was 
added near the entrance. 

But hard times loomed ahead for the Seminary. 
Once it was a typhoid epidemic; once the necessity for 
Miss Lyons to go home to her aged father at Waimea; 
always the difficulty of keeping it going and of finding 
the right assistant; and finally the retirement of Miss 
Lyons in 1882, with the actual closing of the Seminary 
on October 14th, a sad day, the tenth anniversary of 
its inception. Even today, forty-five years afterward, 
Miss Turner and Miss Manross, now Mrs. Kimball, both 
of whom became loved friends in the Bond home, remem- 
ber vividly the keen disappointment over the closing of 
the girls’ school. Mrs. Kimball wrote of it not long 
ago: 

During those years when there was little hope of the 
Seminary ever being reopened, Father Bond prayed for it 


night and morning, as if it were the dearest wish of his 
heart to see it working again. 


Seven long years elapsed before another principal 
could be found, altho Father Bond yearned over it and 
tried by every means in his power to secure the right 
workers. In the meantime the seminary property was 
made over by a deed of trust to the Hawaiian Evangel- 
ical Association and a board of managers appointed. 
In 1889 it was reopened with Miss Minerva Whittier as 
principal, and was thenceforth carried on by its trust- 
ees. Cooperating with them have been for many years 
Dr. B. D. Bond and his loyal wife, Mrs. Emma Renton 
Bond, who in the face of heavy difficulties have de- 
votedly seconded their father’s work. In very recent 
years, since the improvement in the public school cur- 
riculum, the Kohala Seminary has come to be used as a 
home for girls attending those schools, thus perpetu- 
ating its tradition as a vital factor in the life of the 
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community. During the years of its suspension, Father 
Bond consistently and persistently kept up the entire 
establishment; and continued to do so with renewed zeal 
after the joy of seeing it reopened. And even in the 
last years of his life when he was physically helpless, 
the thot of the beloved Seminary was almost always 
uppermost in his mind. 

Among Father Bond’s papers are three small note- 
books in which during the latter half of his life-work 
he set down items and dates for reference. Jottings 
they were merely, not intended for other eye than his 
own. A few of them, however, covering the years after 
the close of his account written for his children, form 
an epitome of his school work. Vivid, pungent, they 
are, and so forceful that even “reading between the 
lines” becomes superfluous. 


Feb. 25, 1859. Niulii school house opened. 

Mch. 30. Denims and shirts arrived from U.S. 

Apl. 4. Disciplined boys of school for stealing hens, &c. 

Oct. 29. Boys’ bake house burned. 

Nov. 10. Paku and I put Ist coat of paint on school house. 

Jan. 4, 1860. First meeting in Ainakea School House. 

Jan. 6. Feast in Ainakea School House. 

Nov. 13. Commenced painting Makapala School House. 

Jan. 7, 1861. Makapala School House dedicated. 

Feb. Boys’ school shingled. 

Mch. 1. Feast at Makapala School House. 

Sept. 1, 1864. Day appointed for celebrating 22nd anni- 
versary of my boys’ school. Too rainy. Adjourned 
till tomorrow. 2 boilers coffee—30 gals. 12 Ibs. 
sugar. 114 bags flour=300 cakes of bread and cake. 
5 Ibs. currants. .1 bullock and 2 hogs composed the 
material for the feast. 

Sept. 2. Celebration carried out. 

Nov. 25. Finished thatching boys’ Stone House with pili. 

Oct. 1871. Boys’ eating house blown down by tornado. 

Nov. 29. Boys new eating house finished. 
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Aug. 14, 1872. Meeting to consider Girls’ Boarding School. 
Nov. 6, 1873. Materials for Girls’ Boarding School ordered. 
Jan. 20, 1874. Carpenter began work on Girls’ school. 
March 12. Girls’ School House raised. 

Nov. 30. Made roads around Girls’ School House. 

Dec. 3. Seminary opens. 

Jan. 22, 1875. School benches finished for Seminary. Kaa- 
naana begins singing lessons at Seminary twice a 
week. 

May 7. Finished laying drainpipe at School. 

May 24. Water let in pipe to School. 

Nov. 1. Seminary fence finished. 

Jan. 5, 1876. Examination of the two schools. 

Jan. 7. Feast of the two schools. 

Jan. 20. Planted mauka lot with potatoes for Seminary. 

May 5. Laid pipe in and cemented wash house at Seminary. 

June 8. Let the water into our new pipe, branching from 
the School House pipe. Bundles of food [paiai, or 
hard poi]=30 Ibs. for 30¢. Rice=5¢ a lb. With 
Rice cost of 1 meal, 46 pupils,=2¢ per pupil. With 
Poi cost of 1 meal, 46 pupils,=114¢ per pupil. 

Sept. 5. Finished painting arbors and frames for vines at 
Seminary. 

June 22, 1877. Examination of Girls’ School. 

June 24. Girls’ School goes to Pololu [on a picnic, walking 
the six miles and often much further up to Awini]. 

Aug. 30. Counseled in relation to a school for foreign chil- 
dren. 

June 4, 1878. Examination of English School. 

June 25. Examination of Seminary. 

July 22. English school reopens in New School House. 

Sept. 5. Epidemic of fever and whooping cough at Sem- 
inary. 

Nov. 5. Seminary reopened. 

Jan. 11, 1879. New School House for Seminary finished. 

Jan. 27. New School House at Seminary used for Ist time. 

July 25. Examination of English School in Meeting House. 

Aug. 26. Measles at Seminary. 

Jan. 20, 1880. Mended large rocking chair at Seminary. 

Apl. 2; Drain laid in brick at Seminary. 

June 27 & 8, 1883. Trimming trees in Seminary yard. 

Aug. 22. Repaired Seminary bedsteads. 

July 17-18, 1884. Examination of Native Schools. 
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Aug. 6, 1885. New road and culvert to Seminary grounds 
finished. 


Apl. 4-5, 1887. Four loads of wood hauled for Seminary. 
Nov. 2, 1889. 16 pupils in Seminary. 
Jan. 23, 1894. Seminary roof caught fire. 
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BOOK V 


The Home In Kohala 
and 
“In the Father’s House” 


CHAPTER XVII 


Home and Garden at lole 


Houses grow more and more human as passing years 
set the seal of age upon them. The insistent question- 
ing of child voices, high and piping, fills every cranny 
with vibration; eager, restless little feet run in and 
out from dawn till dark, finding the same “play-places” 
that delighted father or mother a generation before. 
Itself like a grandfather, the old house opens wide its 
arms and tells children stories that older ears do not 
always catch. To the first children who were born in 
the mission home at [ole the old house is a story book 
in itself, filled with that delight of childhood, true 
stories. “Mother’s room’ was the heart of the whole 
house, with its low stone steps leading out into her 
garden of bluebells, pinks, sweet williams and rows of 
crocuses under the young trees. Looking back into 
the days of long ago, her daughter Caroline has often 
told me when I have begged for stories: 


I can remember hating so to disturb Mother when the 
school boys or some one would ask to see her. For her 
room was a quiet place where she sometimes went to be 
alone, and I would always find her sitting in her little black 
haircloth rocking chair by the makai window, with her Bible 
on her lap. 

And that old camphor chest! I remember it so well, the 
great big one covered with black leather and studded with 
nails. It stood by the door in the end room which was 
Father’s and Mother’s room always. On week days this 
chest was never opened, but on Sunday mornings the loveli- 
est odor of camphor would steal into our little children’s 
room. And then we knew that Father was taking out his 
long black coat to wear to church. Later we would all file 
up to church through the lane of trees, Father with his 
head a little bent, then Mother, and all the little Bonds 
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trudging on up, many a hot Sunday. We all went into our 
special high pew where three sat on a covered box which 
held hymn books during the week. 

We were not supposed to learn any Hawaiian and so 
could not even understand the words of the sermon and 
hymns. My brothers used to tell how they would take 
along case moths and set them to running races around the 
brims of their hats, as they sat demurely in the high backed 
pew with doors that shut in all the heat. In front of our 
family pew sat all the Hawaiian school boys in their Sun- 
day best, their hair smooth and glistening with cocoanut oil. 
My brothers who sat just behind them could smell the heavy 
oil and watch it trickling slowly down the backs of their 
necks. 

Oil in those days was very heavy! I remember the whale 
oil, so thick and fishy and sticky that it almost made me 
sick to clean so many lamps every day. Sometimes Mother 
had a native helper in the kitchen. When he was set to 
cleaning the lamps, he would fill each one over full on pur- 
pose, so as to drink off the surplus, smacking his lips over 
the delicious richness of the taste. Mother did all the cook- 
ing. 

In the early days she had great Saturday bakings in the 
brick oven beside the old fireplace in the kitchen, always 
six huge loaves of bread and a delicious Indian pudding, 
and the best cake! But it was a toilsome affair to get in 
the wood for oven and fireplace, and a “range” was after- 
ward placed in front of it. Father made our two big kit- 
chen tables himself, of broad koa planks. The school boys 
had a regular schedule for coming in to clean up the pots 
and kettles and to wash the clothes. Sometimes Mother had 
a Hawaiian cook, but even the best one of them in a rage 
one day overturned a calabash of poi on his wife’s head, 
so that Mother had to be on hand most of the time. 

The drop-leaf table upstairs in the spare room, brought 
out in the “Gloucester’’, is of birch, stained, the only dining 
table here till the family increased and Father made a koa 
table which was afterward sold to Dr. Wight. Our present 
dining table, of black walnut, was ordered from Boston. 
Father also made, or planned the little koa table in the 
dining room under the new koa shelves, that hold some of 
Mother’s old “lustre” cups. 
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Down cellar? Of course we have a cellar! That door 
from the dining room opens on the narrow cellar stairs, 
with shelves at the top where we keep some old lamps. 
Before my room, the “company room”, was added at the 
back and the front veranda widened out over the cellar, it 
used to be light and airy. I must have been a very small 
girl, but I can remember that Mother kept her lettuce there, 
and chickens were hung there to cool before they were 
roasted. Those are the cords there now, hanging from the 
ceiling. It seems as if I could see the chickens hanging 
there. Those very smooth flat stones down there Father 
always used in salting down pigs that he would kill from 
time to time. I never liked to go down those narrow 
cellar stairs alone. ‘They were left open at the back un- 
finished, and I always felt that ghosts might be lurking 
there in the dark to snatch at my feet from behind where I 
could not see them. 


That drop-leaf table under the mantel in the sitting room 
is of solid mahogany. It used to be our school-room table 
when we were children. It was sent out by Grandfather 
Bond, taken all apart and set up here on arrival. I can 
hear my father telling me about it now: “That table is 
older than I am. The legs you see are square. In those 
days they hadn’t got the idea of turning legs for tables, in 
country places like Hallowell. It was my mother’s very 
best company dining table, and oh, how many good people 
have sat around that table! I can see it now, just where 
it used to stand. It was a great thing for those days, a 
mahogany dining table like that.” 


The sitting room clock, which we have put in the entry 
now, was bought of a young watchmaker who came out 
on the Gloucester with Father and Mother. Father had 
another clock in his study that would strike, and it was a 
great curiosity here. I have often heard him tell how the 
natives would come from miles around and sit sometimes 
half a day for the novelty of hearing the hours strike. And 
that little koa work table between the windows in the sit- 
ting room, Father made that. His plan was to make 
drawers for knives, spoons and table cloth, but he did not 
have all the materials and concluded to make a work table 
for Mother. It is not in good proportion, the foot is too 
narrow, Father knew it was wrong, but he had nothing else 
at the time. That is Father’s chair, the tall Boston rocker 
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near the center table. It is the one he used so long in his 
study, and the one which, with Mother’s little rocking chair, 
they brought out in their stateroom, with Mother’s little 
mahogany work table that I have in my room now. Father 
made the long koa settee in the sitting room. 


Father told me all about the old silver when he gave it 
to me, but that would make too long a story. The slender 
spoons marked FE. R. B., for “Elias and Rebekah Bond”, 
(his father and own mother) as they sometimes marked 
silver in those days, were made by Mr. Dole’s uncle who 
was a silversmith in Hallowell. Father often told of the 
pyramid of sugar that his mother used to buy and that he 
“was allowed to cut up for company”. 


I remember myself here in Kohala the little Hingham 
bucket up garret that Mother always kept full of a great 
rarety, cube sugar. If any of us children stayed up garret 
longer than necessary when she sent us up to fetch some- 
thing down, she would never fail to come to the foot of 
the garret stairs there in the entry and call us down again. 


That old garret! Old chests that “came around the 
Horn” and that still hold such family treasures as 
“Father’s camlet cloak”, and some of “Mother’s’’ tiny- 
waisted dresses made with almost invisible stitches, and 
quaint poke bonnets with bits of ribbon still hanging to 
them. Rolls of finely braided straw “put by’ for the 
occasion when a new bonnet might be necessary. A 
little trunk covered with goats’ hair. One tiny window 
cut dormer-wise into the slant of the roof. Rows of 
great sea shells and grotesque lumps of lava on the 
beam under the eaves. Old saddle bags, bunches of 
turkey feathers and old wool carders hanging from the 
hand-hewn rafters of native ohia. Running lengthwise 
of the east end of the house is a huge square beam that 
once was rough, but is now almost smooth because it 
is at just the right height to sit on and contemplate 
other garret treasures while one munches surreptitious 
cubes of sugar. The little Hingham bucket hung near 
there too, until the other day when, with the old box 
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trundle bed, it found its way to the Chamberlain House 
Museum in Honolulu. 

When the first sewing machine arrived around the 
Horn from New York, way back on October 11th, 
1858, the fact was noted in Father Bond’s memorandum 
book. And an event it was, of far-reaching as well as 
immediate significance. Little “Bennie”, who was five 
years old at the time, remembers perfectly when it 
came, and subsequent days when it refused to go! 
Nowadays it would be described as temperamental. 
“Bennie”, whose memory is so vivid, reports that 


it would get heated and had to rest now and then. The 
gear was not properly adjusted, and we knew little about 
it. J can remember Father tinkering away with it impa- 
tiently, first trying to set it up, and later to repair it. 


And “Brother Rand”, whose kind agency had dis- 
patched it from New York, wrote out the following 
summer when appealed to for instruction: 


I am sorry to hear no better accounts of your sewing 
machine; how strangely it will sometimes act, as if “pos- 
sessed”. One that I procured for a Yonkers family was 
now and then unmanageable; now however it seems to have 
sown its wild oats and sews with a propriety beyond re- 
proach. 


Opening out from the entry is the tiny “school-room” 
where “‘Mother’s little chair always stood and where 
we always gathered for prayers as well as later for our 
daily lessons”. Homemade painted shelves hold the 
school books of two generations. Tiny primers, very 
prim little tracts, treatises on natural philosophy which 
would be called physics nowadays, arithmetics, geogra- 
phies and readers of all descriptions and ages and 
sizes. In the old days each child had a treasure box, 
two of which are still kept neatly in the cupboard, with 
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strings of quaint beads and shells, paper dolls of Civil 
War days, old stamps and odd bits of glass and ribbon 
of long ago. Thru the door one sees the quaint “spool 
bed” covered with the autograph quilt of 1842, and in 
the deep window seat odd shells and vases and bottles 
on slender shelves made by “Father” to fit the unusual 
angles of the deep, shuttered windows. This small 
room and the “company room’ next, were both added 
by Father Bond to the original house, “the floor and 
partitions and closets all of koa’. Very wide are some 
of these old koa planks, hardly any two just alike, and 
very uneven now from the treading of many feet. 


Just beyond is the study, and adjoining it with fold- 
ing doors, the “native room’ where natives would 
come to talk with Father Bond. These rooms too he 
added to the original house, letting in light thru deep 
windows and wide doors, and lining the walls from 
floor to ceiling with plain shelves, of koa “seconds’’, 
unpolished in the beginning, but showing a beautiful 
grain and the satin finish of continued use. Little steps, 
made to move about like a chair or ladder, were, like 
the partitions, also of koa, as well as the broad study 
table with its imposing pigeon holes, somewhat rough, 
it is said, “because he had no fit tools to work with’. 
With patience and ingenuity, however, he contrived a 
beautiful table, even to the slanting cover of the old 
fashioned desk with a hole just fitted to accommodate 
the little sandshaker which was his blotter. Above, on 
the pigeon holes stands the little missionary box of 
blessed memory. Thru the broad folding doors, against 
the wide window seat in the native room, stands even 
now one of the big koa settees, inconceivably heavy, 
where many a native workman has sat waiting his 
turn to be paid with yards of cloth or a tea kettle, and 
where many a troubled soul has come for help that 
was never refused. 
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Beyond is still another office, where, likewise, help 
was never refused, during the forty years and more 
that Dr. Bond carried on part of his father’s ministry 
with his father’s spirit. Great was the excitement 
when the new little office was building and “Bennie’s” 
practise was just beginning. And then when he mar- 
ried and the roomy cottage was built just beyond the 
office in the east corner of the great quadrangle where 
the “old house”’ still presides like a patriarch over its 
younger branches. Childhood memories, lingering lov- 
ingly about it all, carry us back almost bodily into the 
days that were like no other days that could ever 
be again. Reshingling the steep roof of the old work 
shop in 1923, for the first time in fifty years, summoned 
clouds of little memories out of the seemingly empty air. 


How we children used to love the guavas! They were 
not as common then as they are now. ‘There were great 
bushes of the sweet apple guavas down the hill where the 
clump of hala trees is now, not far from Father’s study. 
And farther down the hill, around toward the valley, was a 
great tree of the common sweet variety. And how Father 
ever could hear us or see us from his study way down 
there! But if we stayed too long, we never failed to hear 
a sharp rapping on his study window which meant that we 
were transgressing the rules. 

Yet I cannot remember much ever being said about rules. 
We just knew. We never would have thought of racing 
noisily into the house, for one thing. We could play out- 
doors as much as we liked, but the house was a place to 
be quiet in. And we never would have thought of taking 
anything from Father’s desk, or any little thing of his or 
Mother’s without permission. 


I remember so well playing out in the work shop when 
Father was busy there with his tools! just as I used to sit 
for hours, a very little girl, on the lowest step of Father’s 
little koa ladder in his study and pore over the grim pic- 
tures and grimmer stories in the great Fox’s Book of 
Martyrs, almost the only book we were allowed to read on 
Sundays. 
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Father kept the big shop neat and worked there himself 
a great deal. On Sundays it was one of the few places 
we were allowed to play, if we would be quiet. And one 
Sunday when we began to shout, I remember Father came 
and locked us in. He never said anything, but it meant all 
the more to us little country children who saw so little of 
people like ourselves that we were very slow in developing 
and were keenly affected by what our parents said and did. 
Later that afternoon Father came and called me out, saying 
that Mother wanted me. It was my turn to set the table 
and help Mother get dinner, and so I had to be sum- 
moned. But the boys were left to think over their sins till 
after dark. And none of us ever forgot it. 


When the little daughter, Carrie, following her sis- 
ter Ellen, went to Hilo to school at the Wetmores, her 
father wrote her from home, “One of the lights of our 
dwelling has gone out.” It was indeed a dwelling, 
that old home, not just a house of comings and goings. 
Later when “Carrie and Abby” went down to Punahou 
to school, the same hand wrote, having at last dis- 
carded the long-used quills for modern inventions: 


I don’t like this steel pen, but I must say a few words 


I do not write letters on the Sabbath, as you know, but 
I put down a word or two for you, Abby, the last chick 
to go, you who have never been away from us. Every- 
thing seems vacant and strange. Every moment, fancy says 
Abby’s voice will soon say, “Please come to dinner”... .. 

Is it the practise at Punahou to send to the Post Office 
for letters on the Sabbath? If so, I am sorry, and can 
only beg that neither of you will have anything to do with 
this specious manner of violating the Holy day. It is 
easy to let down morally, but exceedingly hard to refrain 
im loose ipracticesy (ish. 


And when “Father” was forced to make his one ex- 
cursion to the wild and distant shores of California, 
“Mother” wrote to the children in Honolulu: “We are 
very lonesome, now that father has gone.” Writing 
back from his exile, “Father” said to his children: 
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I was very sad in parting from dear Kohala with its 
precious home, the dear old home, and from my long-loved 
work there..... Give your heart to God, Carrie. Go 


Ellen, the oldest daughter, who “with her rosy cheeks 
and curly black hair made quite an impression on the 
younger members of the family”, was the organist at 
the Hawaiian Church when its first organ came. In 
1868, “in the home parlor, wearing a simple white dress 
and white rosebuds in her hair’, she was married by 
her father to Mr. Bicknell, the young missionary from 
Tahiti whom Mr. Bond had placed in the Hamakua 
district. Of the wedding journey twenty miles up the 
coast to Eleio at Kukuihaele, her father wrote: 


Bicknell ma got off in the rain on Monday by whaleboat 
and it rained all the way nearly! Rather a wet commence- 
ment of life’s voyage! 


The young couple went to a life of primitive isola- 
tion where they were followed with tender love from 
the old Kohala home. ‘“Father’s” gift was a frame 
house ready to set up. Later he sent a little koa settee 
which he had made. The old sewing machine found a 
welcome there too, and the little old melodeon. Once 
“Mother”, in need of rest and change, traveled in an 
open whale boat the twenty miles up the coast to visit 
“daughter Ellen” who was not quite equal to the de- 
mands of her numerous small babies. In 1870 after 
his return from California ‘Father’ also went over to 
Eleio “to keep away from books and writing’, yet 
“daughter Ellen’s” neat little letter brought back word 
to her mother that 


Father is helping to paint the new house, living in the 
Parret alee. jhe w. He has preached twice today. 


In the early days the oldest children were sent, out 
of old-time friendship for Mr. Dole, the double jour- 
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ney to Kauai to school. For after leaving Punahou in 
1853 Mr. Dole opened a small school for white chil- 
dren at Koloa on Kauai. A decade later the younger 
children went to Punahou. All of them, however, 
learned their three R’s from “Mother” in the little 
school-room at home. “Father”, too, followed them 
with loving letters from his study: 


We were much gratified in just 3 days after you left the 
house to receive letters from Honolulu per “Nettie Mer- 
rill’. Were the passengers annoyed at your wet and dirty 
condition? I was fearful the steward would feel out of 
temper in consequence of the load of mud on your shoes. 
My design was to clean them all off after we had got upon 
the rocks, but the men were in so much haste to get off that 
my purpose failed of accomplishment. I came back all the 
way in the rain and mud. The house seems desolate again. 
The Lord take care of you all. .... 


We are glad to hear of your progress in arithmetic as 
well as in other studies. Mr. Dole thinks Cornelius might | 
learn to use a flute readily. .... I shall always be very 
willing to purchase anything for any of you that will conduce 
to your improvement in any study. But if you desire any- 
or you must let me know it. 


Disappointment seems needful for us all, just 
now. “The box of oranges and sundries which Bennie and 
I prepared for you went down with me this A. M. to 
Honoipu to be put on board the “Nettie Merrill”. But the 
wind blew so hard that she could not send her boat on 
shore there and she passed on down the coast. We fol- 
lowed, but the boy with the box was not able to keep up. 
I reached Awalua just as your Mother had been put on 
shore. The Captain was in a great hurry, only came here 
to land your Mother and could not stop. The box arrived 
perhaps five minutes afterwards! We got a canoe and took 
the box out, but ere they were halfway to the vessel she 
squared away and was off quick step. We brought the 
box back from Awalua. The horse was skittish and the 
box was thrown off twice, split and broken open. We have 
had to take everything out of course and I have patched 
up the box for a new start if possible by steamer next 
week, if God will. The mail boy was spry and got ahead 
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of us and put the mail on board the boat just in time. So 
your letters have gone without the box! .... The gale is 
high and the “Nettie” was very soon out of sight. 


And “Mother” often sat up late at night to put in 
necessary stitches, by dim candle or whale oil light 
before the days of the more brilliant coal oil or kero- 
sene. The letters which her children have kept so 
lovingly are filled with a mother’s tender care, written 
at odd moments which it was not often possible to 
seize among daily household tasks. 
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Mother Bond’s chair and the beloved little rocker sent to Ellen by 
Mrs. Chamberlain. With them is the homemade work-table 
of koa, and “Mother's” work baskets in a deep 
window looking toward the sea. 
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I run in from my work to write, with my hand trem- 
bling, and feeling hurried, make innumerable mistakes.. You 
children must excuse them. My head is often confused. 

My eyes trouble me, and you must not take my 
letters for a pattern. 


It was very pleasant, when I went upstairs after you 
left, to find the rooms and garret so nicely cleaned up and 
in good order. I expected to have to clean them myself. 
I miss you all very much, especially in the cooking. .... 
The papaias ripen in abundance now, but there is nobody 
to eat them—the same with bananas. One little blue 
flower has opened on the little bush that Willie planted 
by the kitchen. 


. Thank Bennie for the buttercup seeds. .... 
How is it that Willie is studying Colburn’s arithmetic? I 
thought he went through that last year. I hope he is not 
going back instead of forward! 


I am not particular that the net for me should be of 
chenille. That is expensive and I should like something 
less so quite as well. Take care of the cents and the 
dollars will take care of themselves. 


We are quite dull and lonesome here..... Tell 
W. that these pants and those I sent before have double 
hems so that if they shrink, he has only to let them down 
one hem and they will be all right. 


ite ate SBMS Carrie and I decided to see Cornelius off, so 
hurried up our work, had the horses saddled, and arrived 
just in time to see him off in the boat. On our return 
we began to scour the paint in the dining room..... 
Father went out to see Mr. Lincoln’s bees. The comb had 
fallen and smothered the whole swarm so father had to 
go to work and clean out the hive. We have taken 2 
SWiata Say ah sith i Today the 3d swarm came off, and hived 
itself again, and so saved us the trouble. They came from 
the green hive which stands alone at the makai end of the 
fence, and went into that yellow hive standing next to the 
big one by the Papaia tree. 


Writing to his son Cornelius and later to his daugh- 
ter Carrie, Father Bond showed another side of the 
busy home. 
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Your work and mine on the meeting house is greatly 
praised by all who see it. We are greatly obliged too for 
all you did in aiding us to get matting down in the house. 
On the day you left I white-washed the kitchen. On Sat- 
urday I had Napihea white-wash the school house inside and 
out, and we put the old matting down in it..... Now he 
has finished white-washing the taro stove, boys’ houses, 
wood house and shop, as well as the high wall between the 
cook porch and the school house, so that we look very 
bright. 

Nov. 16, 1869. The grinding is done for this season and 
they have had a great feast; followed by various games, 
running foot-races, sack races and wheel-barrow races. 

....-. We've had about 250 oranges off the upper tree so 
far. I think it has about a thousand in all. I go up about 
once a week and bring down a bag full. Bennie has been 
grinding pia today. 


FEL GANG at al Took out some honey yesterday and killed 
a a aN ee I have made a frame for your yellow rose. 
LSAZareehly I have never once had the desire that you 


should be especially pinching in your clothing and personal 
expenses and comforts. What I do desire is a fair economy, 
nothing for extravagance and show, but everything for 
comfort and substantial use. 


“Do the best you can and leave the event with 
God” ‘has always been one of my mottoes. We are satis- 
fied that you did right in deciding to stay. You are con- 
stitutionally slow in deciding questions of duty. I am very 
quick in that line. It seems almost as though it were an 
intuitional operation, the decision. But I always look for 
the Father’s guidance in such things. It is the very rarest 
thing for me to regret a decision once made. 

I found last Sabbath morning a very sweet little morning 
glory which called to me as I passed. It was in a small 
box under the mulberry tree near the house. On Monday 
morning I transplanted that and several other morning 
glory vines in the same box, and now it has two buds on it 
that will open tomorrow. 

I close in haste without finishing. 

Father 


Mother Bond’s pen continues the story, with a 
glimpse of ‘“‘real Kohala weather” in January of 1866. 
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.... It began to pour in torrents with a Kona wind; 
not a hard one, but enough to set our roof to leaking; so 
that we had to muster up all the whole milk pans, cala- 
bashes and pails we could find, and when they failed we 
put all the old dippers and beef cans that were up garret 
under the rest. Father came in pretty well soaked. Sunday 
it began to blow to the tearing point as we found when we 
came to walk against it to meeting. Nobody but father and 
George could go to foreign meeting and it was as much as 
they could do to get home..... 


It was a terrible night. It seemed sometimes as if it 
would blow the house over, and it even shook the stone 
part of the house so that it seemed like light earthquakes. 
Monday it increased in violence, and began to take hold of 
houses and trees with a will. While we were at morning 
prayers it took off a sheet or two of zinc from the east 
end of the large roof and carried it down into the cane 
PAG Ire Viet: The large tea rose was blown over.... 
also the Luxemburg rose in the corner in the new garden, 
but no roots were broken as there were none on the Kona 
side, but all on the side toward the trade wind. .... The 
only trees that have kept their leaves and branches un- 
broken were the mango trees, also the arborvitae. The 
large lantana in front of our bedroom is entirely stripped 
of leaves, and blown over. 


Small wonder that after a week in “rainy Hilo” 
Father Bond wrote of it as “an earthly paradise... . 
very rainy, but the atmosphere is so dry that Mrs. 
Lyman dried clothes on her open veranda all the week!’ 


And details written to Mr. Alexander: 


Feb. 9, 1859. We wonder if you felt the terrible gale which 
commenced the day subsequent to your sailing. .... We 
were nine days getting home from Honolulu and our friends 
had nearly despaired of us. .... In the midst of the storm 
old Pele took on a fit of antics after the old style. In plain 
view from Brother Lyons’ at Waimea, Maunaloa exploded 
directly through the snow, nearly at the summit on the N. W. 

_ side and sent out a stream of liquid fire that in 8 days reached 
the sea at Kawaihae or Puako, about 40 miles from the 
GLALES TUNG ois 
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And in telling of another Kohala storm: 


This is 12 solid days of gale! No ship could live in 
the channel. My study rocks as though it were a mere 
shell. It is very cold and I am glad to see Mother sewing 
on a nice warm coat for Cornelius, made from the same 
gray cloth of which mine was made. Mother says she 
must try and make one for Willie. Is Bennie warmly 
clothed ? 


“Father” gives a glimpse of “Mother”, and she in 
turn, writes in October of 1865: 


Father intends to commence preaching in English next 
Sabbath in the school house on the plantation. He has had 
seats made at his own expense and went down last Monday 
to paint them. 


ASGO NI Alu Your letters and the patterns came safely to 
hand. It was not altogether on account of Willie’s rapid 
growth that I wanted the patterns, but I have altered and 
enlarged upon my patterns so many times, to suit different 
sizes, and the fashions have altered so much, that I wanted 
to start fair once more and have some patterns more suited 
to the times. These will answer for the whole family and 
the price was very reasonable. I have made a coat for 
you and repaired your shirts, and made 2 new ones for 
Willie. Next week I hope to make some clothes for Willie 
and have all ready to send together by the first good op- 
portunity. I made Willie four pairs of new pants last 
vacation. If any of his outgrown clothes will do for 
Bennie, he had better give them to him. 


POG My anil Father put a second coat of paint on the 
dining room floor on Monday and we have eaten.in the 
kitchen all the week. I was expecting Alice and Alfred 
up to tea last night and we set the table in the school room, 
rather small, but would do very well for seven of us. I 
went over the dining room floor in stocking-feet, to get 
dishes and things from the safe. A little before dark Mrs. 
Lamb called up and staid to tea! I took off my. shoes: and 
got some more dishes. When we were about half through 
our tea, Mr. and Mrs. Rickard came in!! I got more 
dishes and more tea, no small affair, going through sitting 
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and bedrooms. George and Bennie left the table and Mr. 
and Mrs. Rickard took their places and we finally got 
through with tea!!! It is not good for father, to have 
much company evenings, as it troubles his head and pre- 
vents his getting sleep. 


After three boys came two girls at school with their 
needs which little Mother Bond met efficiently and 
quietly, as was to be expected from her well- ordered 
life. Her letters continue: 


. I wish you could help us eat the figs, Carrie, the 
largest crop we have ever had, I think. 


There is very little cooking to be done, and though there 
is plenty of sewing, I do not feel hurried about it as before 
and can take a little time for writing without feeling that 
somebody will suffer the want of a garment in consequence. 
True, we miss your society and your help, but I would much 
rather have you where you are than here. 


. . Thanks to Bennie for the “sapolio”. I am glad 
to get something that will keep the brass basins clean; it 
is much better than acid for that purpose. . 


I should like to have you notice how other girls of your 
age have their clothes made and learn how to make your 
own like them. You know I do not see other girls and 
when I am making clothes for you to wear away from 
home I don’t know how they ought to be made, to look like 
other people’s. 


You had a new set of hoops when you first went to 
Hilo; if you have not worn them much, and they are still 
good, you had better put them in your trunk and bring 
them home. 


. We shall have some visitors, and you know the 
change of school boys to work about the house comes just 
at that time, and so we are kept hurried and driven all 
through the vacations. 


We wish you to dress respectably and neatly and 
to “follow the fashions as far as is needful, and to avoid 
oddity, though we would not have you adopt all the frivoli- 
ties and absurdities of the present fashions. The dresses 
are the most perplexing part to me for here at home I do 
not see what others wear..... 
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A ray of light must have been cast on dear Mother 
Bond’s busy days by the following advice from Hattie 
Coan, one of the older Hilo “cousins” at Punahou. 


Honolala a S77 ook: I think Abbie would better have 
a gray worsted dress, Alpaca perhaps. It is very genteel to 
trim with a darker shade and silver buttons..... The 
style is coming around again of dresses without polonaises 
or overskirts, and sacks and outer wraps take the place 
on the street and in church. She prefers a basque for 


This same year, 1877, brought the first carriage to 
Kohala, an event of revolutionary import, for the 
primitive maneles had long been consigned to a resting 
place among the beams of the steep-roofed work shop 
and for years side-saddles had been the only convey- 
ances. Father Bond was “very anxious to get up the 
small Carriage House so as to have the carriage come 
up.” Miss Lizzie Lyons, reporting from “Mauna 
Oliva”, the Girls’ Seminary, wrote to Carrie Bond in 
Honolulu: 
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I am glad your mother has such an easy carriage to 
use,—when any one can get out. 


‘And “daughter Carrie” still recalls this first car- 
riage as 


a little basket phaeton drawn by Old Tom, a yellow horse 
that Father had bought in Honolulu. 


‘And as “Mother’s” steps failed her, “Father” built 
a little summer house for her at the end of the lovely 
garden which had grown up about the old home. Here 
was her little old rocking chair and her Bible, and here 
she often rested. For she was growing feeble. Yet 
her spirit was valiant as ever, with never a thot of 
leaving her share of cares to others. Her daughter 
Carrie remembers 


how Mother toiled up the hill to the little old school house 
to hold meetings with the Hawaiian women, when it 
seemed as though a breath of wind would blow her away. 


And as early as 1874 Father Bond wrote to Father 
Castle in Honolulu: 


Wife holds on and will drop by and by with the domestic 
harness on. Last Sabbath she got out to our native meeting 
much against my will, but she will probably never get so 
far again on foot, though she keeps about the house a good 
deal with frequent rests. Her cough is not being helped by 
they NETD CULE A (irr, 


First the right hand failed, then the left, those 
hands which had kept the home going for over forty 
years. Her devoted husband tended her, and daughter 
Julia did “the little matters in making up female at- 
tire’. And on May 12, 1881, little Mother Bond 
stepped into that Heavenly Home awaiting her. The 
weary body, at peace at last, was laid to rest in the 
garden under the trees. To her husband, as he him- 
self wrote to a friend: 
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The severe blow was bewildering . ... after an intimate 
union of forty years .... and the one wish of my heart 
was to follow immediately to the Father’s house. My 
work seemed done. 


It was in a later letter to his son William, who was 
thousands of miles from home, that Father Bond gave 
expression most poignantly and most simply to the 
feeling that that home had forever changed and yet 
that, in reality, it could never change. 


.... We are getting gradually wonted to the new con- 
ditions of life. But your Mother’s countenance, with its 
passing restfulness of expression, will not soon cease to be 
a part of my daily thoughts. How thankful I am that 
circumstances were so mercifully ordered. There was 
nothing of painful disease or protracted suffering, and 
that is why death seems not to have come. It was just a 
stepping out of the home into heaven. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


The Man and the Hour 


After the death of Father Bond in 1896, one of his 
younger collaborators, Rev. O. P. Emerson, a mission 
son, said of him: 


Father Bond was a man whose record places him among 
the foremost of the mission fathers ....a man of great 
sagacity and force, practical and at the same time an idealist, 
never satisfied with half-way measures. 


He sought to make the Hawaiians industrious as well as 
religious, by helping them to secure homesteads and giving 
them the opportunity to engage in remunerative labor... . 


Like Father Paris, he was a royal host and a charming 
companion. .... He lived an inspiring, exalted life, a 
hero and a saint. 


In these latter days when the ignorant attempt is so 
frequently made to vilify some of the acts of the Prot- 
estant mission to Hawaii, it is all the more a matter 
of vital interest to follow in detail the story of one of 
those pioneers who became, thru long residence and 
devotion, completely identified with the growth of his 
adopted country. Thus the present study becomes the 
more significant from the fact that, so far as is known, 
Mr. Bond was the only one of the mission fathers to 
organize the industry of a sugar plantation for the 
benefit of his Hawaiian people. As the face of the 
district changed and even as old age crept upon him, 
his vivid interest in the life and well-being of those 
about him, of no matter what race, remained a domi- 
nant characteristic. Once, writing to Brother Castle 
in Honolulu, he said in regard to the management of 
the plantation at Kohala: 
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Mr. Williams allows no abuse of even the humblest hands 
on the place and it gratifies me greatly that the new China- 
men are so well satisfied with their treatment that they are 
voluntarily proposing to re-ship on longer terms. ‘This is 
better to me than an extra percentage in dividends with 
sharp treatment of the men. 


And in referring to a new minister sent for by a 
plantation in Kau, this vigorous wish was expressed: 


Would that some of our other Plantation owners might 
follow suit and look a little to the spiritual food of their 
employees ! 


Nor did Father Bond’s work for the Kohala planta- 
tion people go altogether unappreciated at the time. 
On Christmas Day when the new enterprise was only 
a year or two old, he wrote to one of his children: 


About 9 A. M. a man from the plantation brought a note 
from the manager and in it was a draft for $114, a Christ- 


Never anything took me more aback. It was in fact “a 
surprise gift”! 


And again in 1869, as Mr. Bond, worn out with his 
many labors, was about to leave for California in 
search of health, the manager of the plantation sur- 
prised him, he wrote, 


beyond measure at the close of the English service by a 
few remarks about their pastor, with thanks for his past 
services and best wishes and prayers for the restoration of 
his health and a present of $250 to pay the expenses of 
a visit to Oregon. It was very kind and the suddenness 
overwhelmed me for the moment. 


With every energy, every thot even, bent on the 
one all-absorbing purpose of his life, it was natural, 
perhaps, that recognition of his work by others should 
astonish him. For he realized even during the early 
years that the so-called “secular employment” forced 
upon him by primitive conditions exposed him to severe 
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strictures even from his friends. Surely nothing could 
justify him so well as his entire consecration and con- 
centration, if indeed such justification were needed. A 
letter to Boston in the early part of his ministry re- 
veals somewhat of the struggles and sacrifices that 
were made then. 


April 2 sti Rae iy e You are aware that this district 
lies in an out-of-the-way section of the Islands. To this 
day, with the exception of vessels touching and opening a 
market in the extreme westerly portion of the district, we 
are still a secluded people. No mechanic of any kind has 
ever established himself within the bounds of my field, and 
no more foreigners live here at this moment than we found 
here in 1841. Occupying such a post, I need hardly say 
my Missionary life has been a life of ever increasing and 
an ever unwelcome amount of secular drudgery. Besides 
the multitude of little matters necessary for my own 
family, our people have ever looked to me to accomplish 
whatever was beyond their ability, for them. If an axe 
was to be ground, a rasor whet, scissors sharpened or 
riveted, they were naturally brought to me. But I pro- 
cured a hone and taught the owners to sharpen their own 
rasors and taught also a man to use a grind stone, and thus 
gradually threw off much of that kind of service, but it was 
only to enter upon other employments requiring more 
labor, arid ‘more. care. !)) 0 

In 1847 our schools were but the shadows of what they 
should be. There was nothing to pay the teachers and a 
heavy debt was already upon them. ‘The influence of the 
Missionary alone kept the teachers at their posts and the 
schools in existence. In this state of things Mr. Richards 
requested my aid in an overhauling of the pecuniary inter- 
ests of these schools. Could I have refused to aid him? 

From 1848 I have acted therefore as treasurer of 
this fund, at no small sacrifice of time and strength and 
feeling, husbanding with all care the funds received so that 
the teachers should not lack their pay, and the schools no 
more be weighed down with debt. The taxes were chiefly 
paid in goods of all descriptions, until the last year, all of 
which had to be stored and cared for continually. 

In 1849 the Land Commission knowing that no stranger 
and indeed no person whose interest in the native race 
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depended merely upon a salary could or would do justice 
to the people in attending to their claims, ignorant as they 
were of their own rights and all legal matters, requested 
me to act as Sub-Commissioner and take the testimony on 
native claims in this district. Naturally I felt no slight 
interest in having these claims justly arranged, as the wel- 
fare of individuals and of the race, it was believed, would 
be vitally affected by the success of the experiment then 
in hand, of giving each claimant a fee simple interest in the 
soil. Our people pressed me continually to aid them in 
this business and finally I consented so to do. Should I 
have declined? I labored long in this work, and at length 
for my satisfaction have seen each claimant of this dis- 
trict snugly settled upon his own premises with none to 
molest or make him afraid, an independent man, so far as 
any law could make him such. ‘This business was not 
completed, when it came to be known that the government 
lands of this district were for sale and it was reported 
that applications for large tracts had been made by certain 
foreigners. Many therefore wished immediately to secure 
by purchase their own farms and thus shut out all danger 
of disturbance from abroad. As ever, in doubt and per- 
plexity, so now they brought their cares and their wants 
to me. They begged help. I directed some how to apply 
for land, and others purchased their stamped sheets at $1 
each and made application according to law. But there 
was no organized Land office and thousands nearer the 
government were urging with all earnestness their own 
claims, so there was no chance for a common native living 
in a remote district like this. His stamped paper availed him 
nothing. So they continued their importunities for aid. 

As I was on intimate terms with two members of the 
Privy Council, I used their personal friendship for our 
people’s good. Through their good offices I gained a hear- 
ing before the Privy Council for several applications on 
unstamped paper, and these were all granted. As soon as 
this was known I was beseiged with solicitations from 
others for like favors, and how could I refuse this service? 
But in a little time the calls were too many to be disposed 
of through irregular channels and by favor; and that the 
business might assume a regular shape and be prosecuted 
in a more expeditious manner, I was requested to act as 
Agent for Government in disposing of land to natives. It 
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was the last thing I desired and involved responsibilities 
which I had no wish to assume. But what was to be done? 
An opportunity was offered to do much in fixing our peo- 
ple in a regular way of life and of getting them inter- 
ested in agricultural pursuits upon their own soil. Yet 
much as I desired to see these changes effected I should 
have leaped for joy could I with convictions of duty have 
said “no” to the proposal. But I could not shove by the 
temporal interests of our people and feel a comfortable 
assurance that I was right. So I took the office and 
hitherto have toiled not a little in it and with no little 
anxiety) atid, Cares (1.7. I then to save further trouble and 
time to myself and expense to our people procured a com- 
pass and chain and surveyed a part of the lots sold, 


A Hawaiian or to speak more safely, a church member of 
Kohala, would think that a dubious Aloha for his soul that 
had not the slightest interest for his temporal well-being. 
Having no other earthly friend to whom they can look, 
they run to their Kumu with all their difficulties, trials, and 
wants, as naturally as children to their parent, and of 
him,expect’ services: of; all sorts,)/'.)). 3\"4 I have done a large 
amount of hard work for public interests entirely uncon- 
nected with my ministerial calling during the past eleven 
years, but God is my witness not a jot of it all for pecuni- 
ary reward. 


This recapitulation of early conditions shows some- 
thing of the intimacy with which Father Bond worked 
among his people. ‘Together with other firmly estab- 
lished principles, he refused consistently to loan money 
to Hawaiians on their land as security, for his chief 
aim was to keep them on their kuleanas, if by any 
agency of his this could be brought about. 

Vindication of his varied employments, if such be 
needed, is likewise manifold in a picture of Kohala in 
1880 sketched by the able pen of General S. C. Arm- 
strong, another mission son who, on a visit to his boy- 
hood home during that year, wrote back vivid descrip- 
tions to the publication connected with his beloved 
Hamption Institute in Virginia. 
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The rose of blissful Hawaiian experience has its thorn 
in the agony of inter-island travel in the little steamers, 
which, though a vast improvement on the sailing vessels 
of old times, yet pitch about in the rough ocean channels 
between the islands till the passenger, twisted and wrenched 
by seasickness, is, like Christopher Columbus, ready to kiss 
the first shore he steps upon. From the Likelike, the best 
of them all, I landed last night at Mahukona, and in com- 
pany with a Noble and ex-Minister of the Kingdom, took 
an express-wagon to this place, over 12 miles of rocky 
road over which our four horses were urged with incessant 
whip-cracks and appropriate oratory. Our steeds, No Hair, 
Dirk, Sammy and Poo Nui (Big Head), whose names are 
forever impressed upon my memory, brought us after mid- 
night to our friends and to rest. My host is the veteran 
missionary, Rev. E. Bond, who for forty years has been 
stationed here, and has far the strongest hold on his field 
of any of the missionary workers. Very intimate with my 
father, it has been a deep pleasure to talk over with him 
old times and the Hawaiian problem in which he is one of 
the oldest observers and actors. Like others, he feels that 
the Hawaiian is doomed to extinction, but, unlike most 
others, is using every energy in their behalf, preaching, 
working up schools in this district, searching for good 
teachers, and creating a morale to be found in no other 
region on these isles. 


Long ago, in company with others, he started a sugar 
plantation to supply work for his people, and is now inde- 
pendent. We have been over it, looking at things. I was 
struck with the three powerful traction engines, one of 
which will draw twenty tons up a slope of one foot in 
seven, do the work of twenty-five oxen and save no end 
of suffering to beasts whose miseries on Hawaiian planta- 
tions, under native drivers, are frightful. ‘They are a recent 
experiment, and seem successful. Hauling sugar cane some- 
times costs as much as to raise it. In the present rush of 
business it is death to cattle: mules are being introduced 
from California for this purpose. This plantation pays 
handsomely now, after doing nothing for twelve years... . 


The planter wishes to show me his machinery. I wish to 
see how his workmen live. So we compromise and do both. 
It is peculiar to this plantation that native Hawaiians have 
charge of the vacuum-pans as well as of the traction en- 
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pores.) 9 10 Of course, only an exceptional native can do 
this work, but there are exceptional natives, as well as 
Negroes, who can quietly and easily annihilate some of the 
accepted theories of their /race:’.”.'... There are 250 hands, 
Hawaiians, Chinese and Portuguese. ‘They are paid about 
$18.00 a month, besides house rent, a garden patch and 
pasture | Tor, shores.) a7, Before the late Reciprocity 
treaty, wages were from $6.00 to $7.00 a month; now they 
are about a dollar a day. ‘The quarters on this plantation 
are noticeable for their neatness, comfort and homelike ap- 
pearance. I went through them with Mr. Bond, who is one 
of the stockholders. He personally encourages decency and 
improvement. Unlike the quarters I have seen elsewhere, 
there are flower and vegetable gardens about the plain, 
wooden, one-room houses, some ten by twelve feet. Ver- 
andahs have been added, and fences put up. Some of the 
natives have built extra rooms and houses with their own 
money, and created a homelike effect that is of the utmost 
benefit to them and value to the plantation. But much more 
could ube done. 2%.) ; 


There are 80 Chinese, of whom about 40 are Christians. 
Kontetyn, a religious Chinaman, is employed by the planta- 
tion at $300.00 and a house, to labor among them, and they, 
with the natives, have a Wednesday evening prayermeeting, 
half an hour each, one waiting till the other is through. 
There is a neat chapel in the midst of the quarters. An eve- 
ning school for adults has been well attended. The educa- 
tion of the plantation children is looked after. For years 
this so-called missionary concern was rather laughed at by 
some until the dividends began to come in. The value of 
attention to physical, moral and religious matters is evident 
and is, I think, a lesson to other plantations. Even a 
Chinaman has a soul somewhere in him, and it pays to 
WOtK At it. ccvtsep 


Friday. My Kohala notes run on from my detention 
today by a rain storm. These old mission homes are quaint 
and interesting. They have old time things and ways, fur- 
niture that has done duty for 40 years; prayers twice a day; 
a sweet quiet tone is over all the home. Talk with the 
veteran missionary is full of interest. Rev. Mr. Bond is a 
close analytic observer who sees straight to the sense of 
things. At the next station, Waimea, I shall visit the Rev. 
Lorenzo Lyons, whose lyrics have given to the islanders the 
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best things of our English poets. After that I go to the 
Rev. Titus Coan who “starred it” some years ago through 
the States, telling of the gospel triumphs in these islands. 
He sees and tells the bright side, the striking illustration, 
the stirring event,—not the dead level or daily reality. Like 
the rest of us, these men see and say according to tem- 
perament and standpoint. 


The Puritanical ideals and ways of the missionary fathers 
have not been generally followed by their children; there 
has been modification, not revolt. .... Seldom agreeing 
fully with their fathers in regard to missionary operations, 
they champion the work as a whole and honor the labors 
that, under God, created for them a Christian country, and 
are grateful for the heritage of a blessing that is sure unto 
the third and fourth generations of those who give their 
lives for the good of men and the glory of God. Some of 
the old rules were, we think, rather weak or absurd; but 
why like fools rave over non-essentials? Rather let us rever- 
ently pray that we may have a tithe of the unselfishness and 
noble devotion of our fathers and mothers. This rainy-day 
letter in Father Bond’s study may go over ground already 
traversed ; but I follow my pencil. .... The good man near 
me has not eaten a decent oyster for 40 years. He says 
the first thing he would order in America would be oysters. 
I hope to arrange so that my Hawaiian friends shall get 
some of Mr. Bryce’s best brands put up at Hampton. 


How Bryce’s canned “Giants” or “Beauties” would de- 
light these exiled Yankees! I could not long be away from 
the bivalves of Hampton Bar or Lynn Haven Bay, but 
there is compensation in the succession of delicious pine- 
apples, bananas and figs that are brought to me from the 
garden here. 

The sweetest and cheeriest life in all this home is a deaf 
mute daughter who is all sparkle and brightness. Her never 
failing smile is a comfort to all around her. The cats and 
chickens follow her about, for she makes an atmosphere of 
her own that all things, I believe, even the flowers, feel, 

Mr. Bond says that in his 40 years of work he never saw, 
amidst much demonstration of the kind, but two cases of 
what he believes to be genuine and deep sorrow for sin. 
Yet he counts his trusty native Christian members by the 
score, and the discipline and character of his people is per- 
haps the highest in the islands. They knew enough of 
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right and wrong to choose either intelligently, to come to the 
right about—is not that what conversion means? ....A 
deep sense of guilt is hardly possible to those who have not 
sinned against light. .... To set their faces towards a 
better life is all any one can do, and to fail sometimes at 
their weak point is not peculiar to heathen converts. .... 


Judged by the progress of the Hawaiian people since 
1820 the missionary work has been a grand success. Judged 
by Puritan Standards of morals, it has been a sad failure. 
. . . . Choosing the service of God is one thing; formation 
OL Character (18) AnOtner. yal\.orh Habits cannot be reversed 
like a steam engine. It takes time, and in time it can be 
done. One thing should be said: Native Christians have 
continually before them the examples of nominally Chris- 
tian men, that justify any wrong on their own part..... 
Civilization sends to the heathen, life in one hand and death 
in the other; the Bible and the bottle; preaching and powder, 
the loftiest and the lowest lives. The yearly attack of 
thousands of sailors with plenty of money, upon native 
virtue was most injurious. Among a class of foreign resi- 
dents of some pretensions, immorality has been fashionable. 


Since the retirement and death of the old missionaries 
and change of pulpits into the hands of weak native pastors, 
there appears to have been some relapse of morals, but not 
from this cause alone. The influence of Kamehameha V. is 
thought by many to have put this people on the down grade. 
The fact however remains that missionary effort at these 
Islands has been the means of placing them among civilized 
nations, has established order, education and religion and 
made Hawaii nei the point of departure of regenerating 
work for Polynesia. The lessons it has learned in the 
work of uplifting men will benefit the world. 


This quotation has been made at considerable length, 
because it gives such a clear cut view of 1880 in the 
Hawaiian mission field in general and in particular of 
that portion of it which was the sphere of Father 
Bond’s activities. And somehow when General Arm- 
strong had finished even what he called “notes’’, there 
remained little more to be said on the subject in hand. 
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Putting, on Immortality 


Altho life seemed to have closed for Elias Bond 
on that May day in 1881 when his faithful partner 
passed beyond sight and touch, fifteen additional years 
were to lay their claims upon him. And with char- 
acteristic energy and faith he thus faced the loneliness 
of old age: 


It appeared impossible to take up my work again. But 
my 160th quarterly tour of the district soon demanded my 
attention and I dared not say “no”. It was beginning my 
work anew and the dread with which I entered upon it 
Was Dery OVedbs 6 oi 4) The wonted habits of 40 years and 
more resumed their sway, however, and all was well..... 
In the Master’s own good time I will be content to go 
home. ‘Till then—Courage, oh my soul! Be faithful in thy 
Master’s service till the summons shall come, the welcome 
summons home! 


It was indeed a home to which he looked forward, 
and a very real one. ‘Twenty-five years before he died 
he wrote to “‘Brother Castle’: 


The fraternal regard of more than 30 years is still as 
vigorous as ever in my heart, and through sovereign grace I 
do hope we shall by and by see eye to eye in all things, in 
the Father’s house. 


BAO aes. I am glad to know that our Good Sister 
Thurston has got home. My daily and earnest prayer is 
that I may drop just as soon as my work is done. 


PSSZO uN), The Father’s house does not seem far now. 


Uo RIN eae “A little while’ and I shall meet you in the 
Father’s house, no matter which goes first. 


This letter last quoted is written in the quavering 
hand of old age and soon after that all letters became 
impossible save those dictated to his “beloved daughter 
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Carrie”. An acute bronchial affection had been chronic 
for many years, rheumatism twisted the tortured body, 
and in 1891 a fall lamed him so as to leave him prac- 
tically helpless. After a long life of extremely vigor- 
ous action, twelve years of physical incapacity and 
great suffering ensued. But nothing clouded the 
serenity of his faith or obscured the mirror of his 
mind. Never a murmur escaped him, nothing but his 
triumphant call, “The Lord reigneth. All is well.” 


And hardly a day passed but some letter was sent 
giving expression to his admiration and affection for 
younger men and their work. Chief among these were 
some of the missionary sons, the two Gulicks, Orramel 
and Luther Halsey, and the new worker, Dr. C. M. 
Hyde, all of whom in their turn became his staunch 
friends and admirers. He appreciated keenly the need 
of just such men in the Hawaiian work and knew well 
the discouraging conditions which they faced. For 
years Dr. Hyde’s salary was Father Bond’s especial 
charge, in addition to several others, and he felt crip- 
pled indeed during years when “sugar was low” and 
no dividends were forthcoming to maintain all the 
outposts. One of the keenest interests of his last years 
was to speed on good work among the Japanese, who 
were beginning to arrive here in great numbers. 


Nor was he entirely released from all his “secular 
employment” even after his age was far advanced. For 
almost up until the year 1880, Mr. Bond carried, in 
addition to all his other work, the burden of postmaster 
as well. Doubtless he had been the first one in the 
district. And his children still recall the dispatch with 
which the mail was disposed of, especially in the early 
days when the bags were small. 


I can see Father there at his study door now. Natives 
would bring the sack on horseback from Mahukona or Hono- 
ipu from schooners or, after 1864, from Kohala landing, 
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for the plantation chimney and the landing were both new 
that year. Father would open the sack and quickly scratch 
a cross on each letter, for in the early days there were no 
postage stamps. ‘Then he would call a boy from school, and 
another to “kokua”, especially if it were late afternoon, and 
both would ride all over the district to distribute the letters. 

Later the work grew to be more than Father could bear 
and Dr. Wight’s store became the postoffice. 


Indeed it is not to be wondered at that things at lole 
were done “with dispatch”. A neighboring mission son, 
Curtis Lyons, of Waimea, recalled this same character- 
istic in early days of land surveys: 


Father Bond engaged me at so much a day to work for 
the natives, he personally attending to provisions, and going 
with the surveyor all day. We made quick work, as any 
man who worked for Elias Bond had to, and the natives 
by this arrangement paid about one third of what they 
would otherwise have been charged. 


At times, however, there was relaxation too, as when 
on his long walks and rides through the district, the 
natives would relate stories of the early days. Two 
which Mr. Bond liked to tell were of the Konohiki and 
of the whale at Kohala landing. 


There was a konohiki out near Hawi who had 100 men 
under him and he used to like to go on my tours with me. 
Going across a stream he had a horse—there were only a 
few in the district then—and just as he reached the middle 
of the stream his girth broke and down he went. He 
crawled out on to the bank and I could not hold in. He was 
a man of considerable humor and we had a regular time of 
it there for a while laughing. Well, he picked himself up 
and we went on to the village and went into a house..... 
I was busy, but after a while I looked up and there he sat, 
with a calabash of poi before him, and an old rusty spoon 
he had picked up somewhere, holding it up and filling it 
with his fingers from the calabash; when he got it full, he 
held it up to his mouth and poked the poi into his mouth. 
This was too much for me and [ burst out laughing, and he 
appreciated it. 
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About 1840 a big whale came ashore down at Kohala 
landing, and the natives cut it up. Their way of trying the 
oil out was to put it in calabashes and put them in the 
ovens and cover them up. By and by they took it out, and 
there was a calabash of oil and a big scrap which they ate 
for fish. They did not know about the oil in the head, until 
two seamen came along who saw how it was, found an ax 
somewhere, cut open the head and dipped out quantities of 
beautiful clear oil. 


Mrs. Kimball, who as Miss Manross was one of the 
well-loved Kohala teachers, relates many a character- 
istic touch. 


If anyone, even a native, asked Father Bond to cut down 
a tree, he always replied, “You might as well ask me for 
one of my children. It takes so long to grow.” 


When asked for help in mission causes, his answer 
always was, “It is the Lord’s work, we will help it along.” 


His practical bent was always to the fore. He was once 
visiting a brother missionary on Maui, whose study was in a 
grass hut on a side hill, where a stream of water ran almost 
constantly through the hut, taken for granted as were other 
providences. Father Bond had been there only a few 
minutes before he asked for a hoe and soon had that stream 
running in a new channel outside the hut. 


Water was indeed one of the great urgencies in 
pioneer life in Kohala. “Bennie”, who grew up to be 


his 


father’s right hand man, was a very little fellow 


when the first pipes were laid on at Iole, yet he tells the 
story as if it had happened but yesterday. 


Certain it is that that old water course of Kamehameha 
the Great had been carefully and skilfully constructed to 
water the taro patches for as much as a mile down the lIole 
land. In the old days each taro patch had its own name. 
Beautiful they still are today, terraced up the hill to the 
outlet of the watercourse. This runs along up the side of 
the steep, wooded Wainaia gulch. In Kamehameha’s time 
it was a shallow ditch carrying off little more than surface 
flow, in itself abundant, from a number of springs. The 
ditch ends, or rather begins at its mauka end, in the side of 
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the gulch where a considerable waterfall appears in the 
rainy season; but the constant flow in the watercourse is 
fed from springs which trickle out of the mountain side. 
With the removal of forests in the mauka lands these springs 
have greatly diminished. The forests used to come much 
further down. When I was a boy we rode through miles of 
forest going to Waimea. My father was obliged to dig the 
watercourse two feet lower to obtain much of a flow. Later, 
my older brother Cornelius reduced the level three feet more. 
And digging little by little each year as means afforded, I 
in my turn have lowered it five feet further. 


Before Father laid any piping at all, the school boys had 
to bring drinking water down to the house from springs 
above the upper pasture. They would cut barrels in two in 
the middle and fetch down two half barrels on a pole. In 
the rainy season there was ample rainwater from the roofs 
of the houses. Later, though not till 1863, Father laid on a 
three-quarter inch pipe for about an eighth of a mile, end- 
ing in one tap in the yard for the boys and one in the 
kitchen for the house. 


It was an exciting day when at last the pipe was con- 
nected at its upper end. I was so excited I ran all the way 
down to the house, stumbling and falling head over heels, 
and was so exhausted when I reached the house that I could 
do nothing but lie down. And no water had come! Father 
walked down more slowly, knowing that so small a pipe 
would not conduct the water very rapidly, but even when he 
arrived, there was still no water, and he retired in disgust 
to his study, thinking there must be some obstruction which 
he could not determine. In the end, however, a slender 
trickle did make its way through the little pipe and “run- 
ning water” was achieved. The faucet in the yard for the 
use of the school boys was slightly below the level of the 
kitchen tap which therefore received no flow when the outer 
one was open. With fifteen or twenty school boys doing 
their cooking and washing, beside being in great glee over 
the novelty of the tap, the kitchen faucet often yawned 
empty-mouthed when most needed. And I can still hear 
Father’s frequent and lusty shout to the school boys out in 
the yard, “Hoomai ka wai’, Let the water come on down 
here ! 
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How Father kept up that 
boys’ school for thirty-six 
years was a marvel even to us 
who knew him best. For he 
not only did actual teaching in 
the school, but he built with 
his own hands or directed the 
building of the stone houses 
with their steep roofs for the 
boys’ dwelling, store house, 
kitchen and school. After 
school hours, when there was 
no building to be done, he di- 
rected the boys toward raising 
their food supply, paying them 
in cloth for their work. And 
so) littie: ‘by (little, out, of 74 
windswept wilderness Father 
and his school boys together 
made and kept rose gardens, 
orange orchards, vegetable gardens and taro patches which 
grew exceptionally good taro. 


Fun the boys had too, especially when it was time to 
“puddle” a taro patch, or “tread” it till water tight. For, 
improving on the slower method of breaking up the muddy 
soil by hand, a dozen boys, bareback on their horses, would 
run races up and down and across the field, accomplishing the 
necessary digging in a short time. Then ensued a race to the 
pond at the spring, where today a small reservoir has been 
built, but which then afforded both boys and horses liberal 
room for splashing‘ and showering themselves, 


When little “Bennie” was still smaller there occurred 
a great event in the history of the old stone church 
which in 1859 had been built only four years. News 
came that the beloved bell had arrived at the landing. 
It was a huge bell, perhaps three feet high, and so 
heavy that only a great number of men could lift it. 
According to Father Bond’s memorandum it was 
brought up most of the way in Dr. Wight’s cart. But 
that failed, evidently, at the foot of the last steep hill. 
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For “Bennie” saw it brought into the yard near the 
house, and all his life he remembered how it looked. 
The great bell was hung from the center of three strong 
poles and ten or more men were carrying each pole. 


Somehow the women of the congregation had earned 
the money for this huge bell, by making tapa, perhaps. 
No one knows just how such a sum could have been 
earned in those days when money was so scarce. But 
earn it they did, and the men’s part was to build the 
great bell tower at the end of the church. ‘The bell 
actually arrived from New England before the tower 
was finished. It was brought up from the landing with 
great pride and tremendous effort, an immense con- 
course of people accompanying it. To the little boy 
who looked on at the scene it all seemed marvelous. A 
bell, huge, round, standing as tall as he did himself! 
And then to have it deposited at his own house to be 
kept there till the tower should be made strong enough 
and high enough to hold such a treasure, never had such 
things been before! 


And many years later, when the little boy had grown 
to be a man, he discovered that the rain had seeped 
through part of the old bell tower and slowly rotted 
most of the great timbers. Not a carpenter could be 
found in all Kohala who dared undertake to repair it. 
Only Ah Nee, the faithful Chinese workman at the 
Bond home, would venture it. And week after week he 
worked there by himself, creeping in gently and re- 
placing one after another the rotted timbers with in- 
finite care, until all was again sound and firm. Nor is 
it any wonder that the “Bond children” cherish, as they 
do to this day, the great stone church and its belfry, 
their father’s noble monument. On the wall back of 
the pulpit at the east end of the church auditorium these 
children have placed a bronze tablet. 
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IN MEMORY OF 
REV. ELIAS BOND, D. D. 
1841-1896 
AND HIS WIFE 
ELLEN HOWELL BOND 
1841-1881 
MISSIONARIES TO HAWAII WHO GAVE 
THEIR EVV BS INGSERY ICE “lO 
THE HAWAITAN PEOPLE OF KOHALA 
UPBUILDERS OF IDEALS AND RESOURCES 
TEACHERS AND HELPERS OF MEN 


While it may be frankly admitted that faith, coupled 
with zeal, persistence, courage and that “sanctified com- 
mon sense” which Father Bond looked for in others, did 
actually “remove mountains”, the broad variety of his 
achievement is amazing. With all the force and practical 
sense of the born farmer and business man, the vision 
of a prophet and the faith of a saint, there was com- 
bined in his nature the love of scholarship as well. In 
1880 he wrote, with his accustomed emphasis: 


Oct. 9. I have just finished my fourth revision of the 
Hawaiian New Testament. Perhaps there will never be a 
revised Edition printed, but I will leave my testimony to the 
miserably unidiomatic character of the Hawaiian as it now 
stands. But probably the translations of the Bible into most 
of these barbarous dialects are very imperfect. In no case 
are the natives qualified to criticize their own language, for 
they know nothing of it themselves save as using it without 
regard to scientific Rules. 


One of the Bond family treasures is their Father’s 
interleaved copy of the first edition of the Hawaiian 
dictionary on which he has made careful notation of 
new words and variations in old ones. His study walls, 
with barely room for doors and windows, are still lined 
from floor to ceiling with shelves on shelves of books 
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of the most varied description, well worn theological 
treatises, and others in great assortment. The bare 
names of a few are illuminating: Pictorial [llustra- 
tions of the Bible, Michelet’s History of France, 
Edgar’s Variations of Popery, Upham’s Mental Philo- 
sophy, Theological Dictionaries and Commentaries, 
Burns on Midwifery, Domestic Medicine, Greek Gram- 
mars, Bancroft’s United States, Gummere’s Surveying, 
Annals of the American Pulpit, Parrot’s Journey to 
Ararat, Practical Uses of Infant Baptism, Spencer’s 
Appeals to the Heart, The Complete Farmer and Rural 
Economist, The Poetical Remains of the late Lucretia 
Maria Davidson, The Rise and Fall of Slave Power in 
America, Pulpit and Pew, Gibbon’s Roman Empire, 
and even a few novels by Scott and Dickens. In the old 
days the “children” remembered gazing with awe at 
the famous Orrery, which hung suspended over his 
desk, a marvelous contrivance of spheres and planets 
by which the system of the universe was explained to 
staring eyes and incredulous minds. 


The quality of a book’s binding was also a materia! 
consideration, for when ordering from Honolulu for 
some Hawaiian friend, Mr. Bond wrote: 


Please send me a nice quarto Hawaiian Bible, the nicest 
you have. A red cover, if you have one. But send a per- 
fect, unblemished copy or none at all. 


Yet even with apparently well-filled shelves, there 
was a longing for more and closer communion with the 
thot of the day, a luxury which he denied himself 
always in order that others might not want for comfort 
and help. “What a feast on the books you sent by 
Julia!’ he wrote to Mr. Rand, as if he were literally 
starving for it, and indeed he was. He had a habit of 
sending books and subscriptions for religious papers to 
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families where there were children who might other- 
wise be denied such food. 

He had a strong, gentle way with children too, which 
they recognized immediately. Once on a vessel with 
Mrs. Sereno Bishop, a young mother with a fretful 
baby, he soon said, “Give that baby to me,” and in a 
few moments he had the babe warm and happy, con- 
tentedly cuddled in his arms. His tender love for his 
own children we have already seen. It appears 
strongly in the following letter of 1873 to Mr. Rand: 


Bennie leaves, God willing, in a month for the Fast. .... 
A scientific course he thinks of. May the Lord direct him. 
I should be glad if his way were clear for the ministry, but 
I don’t know what he will make. He has a great desire to 
touch everything that is good in the dear father-land and I 
was not unwilling to do all I could for him. Others also 
helped some and he has some cane coming on and that is his 
sole reliance after the first half of the year. The Lord will 
provide. 


Stringently economical himself, he looked upon the 
long and costly journeys to the home-land as “an un- 
necessary affectation’, and never encouraged young 
people to spend such money unless they went with some 
serious, definite aim. Even years later, when dividends 
began to come in from the plantation, he expended them 
chiefly and lavishly in the cause of Christ, to the extent 
even of seriously limiting his own family. He himself 
would have no luxury, even in his last years. But 
varying sums amounting to thousands annually were 
bestowed on the work of the American Board, the 
Hawaiian Board, Punahou School, Hilo Boarding 
School, Bangor Theological Seminary, The American 
Tract Society, Bowdoin College, The Old South Church 
in Hallowell, Maine, many foreign missions as well as 
those in the Islands, and individuals without number. 
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The obituary record of Bowdoin College states that he 
was “one year the largest individual contributor to the 
missionary work” of the American Board of Missions. 


Although stinting himself even in the matter of books 
he yet endowed at his college Alma Mater a book fund, 
which, the librarian wrote to Kohala in 1897, 


enables me to place the enclosed book plate into several 
hundred volumes each year. 


Nor did his gifts always reach so far afield, for 
beside the mission benefactions in the Islands he pro- 
vided for the education of several of his grandchildren. 
Yet other qualities of character quite transcend even 
that of generosity in this vigorous pioneer of faith. 
He wrote himself that he had “never lost a friend save 
by death’. And the record of his Alma Mater well 
characterizes him thus: 


His personal piety and consecration were fervent and 
commanding; his friendship sure and enduring; his skill 
and popularity as a preacher in the Hawaiian tongue were 
extraordinary; his fidelity to duty unswerving; his self-for- 
getfulness and gratitude for kindness received were unceas- 


ing. 

Yet when in 1890 this keen scholar and untiring phil- 
anthropist, this sagacious man of affairs and self-deny- 
ing priest, was at last honored with the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity by his college Alma Mater, he 
quietly and Segue put aside any mention or use of 
it in connection with his 
name, feeling that it 
had not been conferred 
on many of his brethern 
equally deserving of it, 

: and that it was an 
The beloved old mission contribution box honor which he was too 


and the sand shaker which 
served as a blotter. unworthy to accept. 
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To his theological Alma Mater he sent a considerable 
sum as an endowment for a course of lectures which 
was later raised by subscription to $10,000.00 and 
“named from the late Rev. Elias Bond, D. D., of 
Kohala, Hawaiian Islands, of the class of 1840”. 


But his personal kindnesses are sometimes the most 
touching, as is shown in letters from Cyrus Hamlin, 
the young Portland minister who had introduced him 
to Ellen Howell. Years later as a missionary in Turkey 
Dr. Hamlin had been the founder of Robert College at 
Constantinople. ‘The letters are written in 1893 after 
he had retired to a quiet old age in New England, when 
the two veteran missionaries often exchanged intimate, 
friendly talks. 


Dear Brother Bond, 


You did a noble work which will never perish. Your 
building that church was greater than my building Robert 
Gollese)) vain 


I am building a barn here, though J cannot milk a cow 
for I sawed off two fingers in building Robert College. 
But I want a cold cellar beneath and an extra chamber above 
when our children and grandchildren come in the summers. 
We need $200.00 to finish it tolerably, but we can live with- 
Oust as we dave doesn): 


[Four months later] What a man you are! I asked for 
$200.00 and you have sent me three. .... Had I known of 
your suffering condition I never would have named the 
SUDTOCK MAM ais I immediately gave a tithe of it to the Lord. 
You will see it in the December Herald under Lexington, 
C. H. and E. B., for the debt, $30.00. I could not put 
C. H. to it without FE. B. Very soon I shall have the vege- 
tables transferred to the Bond Cellar. Your generous gift 
will enable me to paint both house and barn, buying the 
paint and putting it on ourselves...... As my last word 
I give you the 20th Psalm. 


Your grateful brother and comrade in the church militant, 


Cyrus Hamlin. 
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Miss Sophia Bond Gilman, writing to the Bond 
“children” in Kohala, spoke of the beloved Old South 
Cathedral Church in Hallowell: 


I can so well remember how your old grandfather would 
contrive and save that he might “send to Elias’. How little 
he or we knew that all that, and so much more should 
return after many days to the church he loved next to his 
own son. 


His friend, Rev. Henry T. Cheever, wrote of him: 


Elias was one who felt his stewardship as held from God 
and for God and Man. 


One of the distinguished achievements of our mission 
pioneer, his remarkable facility in his second mother 
tongue, has been mentioned likewise by 5. W. Wilcox, 
a mission son himself gifted in the fluent, accurate use 
of Hawaiian and therefore a competent judge of pro- 
ficiency in others: 


It was on that expedition to see the big flow of 1868, I 
remember, that we arrived at Kohala on our way to Waimea, 
and stayed at Father Bond’s over Sunday. What a com- 
mand of Hawaiian he had! Why, he held that audience of 
600 Hawaiians for two hours and a half! He had a big 
church and he kept it full. And their house was a real 
New England home. I remember we had pie for breakfast. 


To use a second language so fluently was indeed a 
gift. But it likewise meant hard work which had 
brought him so close to the hearts and lives of his 
people that even at seventy the thot of retirement 
from his pulpit showed a rigid command over human 
affections which very few active workers possess. For 
years, however, Father Bond had contemplated, with 
determination, if not with serenity, the necessity of 
turning over his work to younger men. Mr. Dyer, who 
with his splendid work not only in the school, but 
among the Chinese and in Sunday Schools, was the 
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greatest comfort to Mr. Bond, even took over the Eng- 
lish congregation and preaching, which was the great- 
est possible relief to the pioneer worker. But the 
Hawaiian church, there was the tug! It seemed im- 
possible to find the right white man, yet his determina- 
tion persisted. As early as 1877 he had written to 
Boston: 


isan It is my great privilege now to aid in the support 
of six Pastors in the Islands and in other ways lend help 
to the cause of Christ here. And if a successor can be 
found for myself, I shall, if God gives me the means, pay 
a large part of his salary and rejoice to do so. At 70, if I 
live so long, I shall resign my Pastorate.° I dread the 
thought of being an old man incubus upon the church. I 
have seen too much of that. Even sooner I would resign, 
if I should lose my hold upon our young people; but 
hitherto they hold to me and I to them so that I think I may 
calculate safely, if spared, upon five years more of pastoral 
SECVICe. T Ouas 


1880. It has only been of late that I could bring myself 
to the purpose of leaving this church to native Pastorate, but 
at length I submit as to the inevitable... .. with the hope 
of surviving a while to guide the Pastor and church in their 
new relations:,/./.\.)). 

Mar 7) SB an Let Dec. 31 last closed my pastorate in 
this church. A former pupil of mine, Rev. S. W. Kekuewa, 
a Hawaiian for nearly ten years a missionary in Micronesia, 
was installed Jan. 4, and has so far done excellently well in 
his ministrations for the people. 

Voluntarily placing his 
beloved work in other hands, 
resigning on August 19, 
1884, his seventy-first birth- 
day, was in itself an act 
of supreme faith and his un- 

. failing, “sanctified common 
~sense’. Letters to Boston 
and Honolulu grew fewer 
as the years passed, yet 


Rev. S. W. KeKuEwa, 


the first Hawatan pastor at Kohala, who was 
installed in 1884 and served for I9 years. 
The sketch on the opposite page is of 
his parsonage near the church. 
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interest in public affairs and the cause of Christ the 
world over remained keenly alive, even in the pain and 
bodily weakness of which so little mention is made: 


1887. I am dependent on my two faithful darling daugh- 
ters for everything. 


TSSQue Ohh) I am very gradually wearing away..... It 
is a hard fight, and I wish I were at home in the Father’s 
House. but I would not change a jot of the Master’s 
QEGETINSS. (21/50 

| gas VAN an a Every motion is distress, not a joint is in its 


normal condition. JI have to be carried like an infant. 
What should I do but for my devoted Carrie? and Julia too, 
dear child. 


Heroic, triumphant even over the infirmity of age, 
what wonder that men wrote of him as they did? 
Rev. O. H. Gulick, a disciple and life-long friend: 


The blessing that Father and Mother Bond have been to 
the land can never be computed. .... His life, his thought 
and love for me, have had much to do in leading me and 
holding me to cheerful and joyful missionary service through 
life. His example was always an inspiration and a tonic 
to my brother Halsey and myself, the most precious among 
the many good men we knew..... He was my dearest 
friend, a man to tie to, a rare man. 


Prof. W. D. Alexander, son of another pioneer 
missionary : 


Father Bond was a genuine man, pure gold, frank and 
outspoken, the soul of honor, one who held intrigue and 
self-seeking in detestation. 


Hero and saint he was indeed, to the very end. 
Crippled and in pain for twelve years, almost helpless 
for five years, he was at last unable to rally from an 
attack of grippe. Murmuring the words, “How long, 
O Lord, how long! When wilt thou take me home to 
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thyself?” he fell asleep on the night of July 24, 1896. 
And the morning dawned for him “in the Father’s 
house’ where he had so longed to be. 

In his eighty-third year, he had given fifty-five years 
to the life of Kohala. Friends of all races, were bereft, 
they felt, of a father. The Kohala mill was closed. A 
great change had come in the history of the whole 
region. He was buried from Kalahikiola, the native 
church so rightly called The Day of Salvation. His 
body was laid to rest beside Mother Bond in the old 
garden below the house. That garden! How the quiet 
and the peace of it came back to us thru the years 
and how the spirit of Father and Mother Bond live in 
it still. 

Some of us children, real and borrowed grandchil- 
dren, who used to help gather armfuls of roses there, 
always think of Grandfather Bond in it. ‘Somehow, 
when we were little, he seemed like God. It even 
seemed that he and God must look alike.” And even 
now, tho he has been gone these thirty years and vines 
grow in tangled thickets under the great trees in the 
old garden, we still see him there. 


Around all was the old wall, high and thick at the 
gate, and down by the gulch just long piles of great 
stones. ‘There were pink oleanders and snapdragons, and 
a tall blue lily. Then narrow bordered paths past the 
verbena bush and the tangle under the kukui trees 
down to the rose bushes. “After that the bee-hives, 
to be treated with respect, and the mangoes and the 
peach trees with their delicious, bitter fruit, and then 
down sloping paths to grandmother’s little summer 
house, always closed in its sad loneliness. Tall dark 
trees, and sunny open places, bright beds of flowers be- 
hind prim bordered paths almost down to the dark, 
mysterious jungle of the ravine.” Was it any wonder 
that out in the yard on the other side of the high wall 
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you just had to push the latch of the garden gate? 
Because when you were very little you could not pos- 
sibly see over the wall, except vines and treetops that 
beckoned irresistibly. And once in the garden you were 
lost for the day, especially if the fresh trade wind blew 
strong thru the tall trees. Yet dear as were the sights 
and sounds there, nothing meant quite so much to us 
as the love and affection we felt around us in the 
garden and the old home in which it centered. 
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